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1. Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency). 
By B. A. Guerre. 


Caste proverbs in the Bombay Presidency have been so 
arranged here as to show the territorial peculiarities of the 
long strip of land extending along the West Coast from Karachi 
to Goa, containing Sind, Gujerat, Kathiawar, Maharashtra and 
Kanara. Each has its own language with several dialects, one 
. mergiig itself into another of an adjoining tract and form- 

ing a chain co-existing with the several tribes and castes 

naturalized. It would not be convenient to sort them strictly 
according to the linguistic areas of the Presidency. There are 
proverbs with one half in one language and the other in 
another. They have therefore been grouped under caste- 
names. For instance amo In Sind. applicable to Brahmans. 

i n Sind, Kathiawar, Maharashtra 

— — showing side by side their local peculiarities and 
c * of evolution. Fo ———— the Brahman is respected 
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tinction between good caste and bad one,”* that is equivalent to 
‘‘love levels rank ’* The unrestricted social transition among 
Mahomedans in Sind is visible in the adage ‘* His father pound- 
ed rice, and his grandmother pounded coriander seed, for 
their living.’” ‘* Hereditary caste predominated only in former 
days, but now wealth regulates social status."’ Turning to 
Gujerat we find ‘'A Parsi in a Hindu’s house! Impossible!” 
The religious difference between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
shows tendency to reconciliation in the proverb, ** Hindus 
worship Rim, and Musalmins worship Rahim, but both quarrel 
with one another, because they do not understand that Ram 
and Rahim are but one.*’ 

The modern Parsi is proud of the absence of idols in 
his faith but conveniently torgets that the worship of the 
elements like fire and water is more primitive and directly 
animistic. He boasts in Gujerat, his adopted motherland, that 
his religion is ‘‘ like the water of the Ganges’’! If Mark ‘I'wain’s 
description of the Ganges near Benares proves the purity of 
its water, the comparison is right enough in spite of insanitary 
facts! The influence of environments tells itself in the Hindu 
head-dress of the last generation, and in the proverb that to 
the ** Holi of the Hindus the Parsi woman offers a cocoanut.’’ 
The Gujeratis record, that ‘‘ every uncle says that his caste is 
the best, and that scholars adorn caste.’"" In Kanara, “a caste 
hates caste.”” ‘‘ If a man goes wrong his whole caste is dis- 
graced,’’ ‘*'Self-gratification means loss of caste, self-denial is 
a gain to caste,’” ‘* A good speech is the sign of good caste,”’ 
‘* Virtue is the same everywhere in spite of caste, and magni- 
tude of crime bears no relation to the caste of the criminal. 
Sind records that the farmer or Aher is poor, his wealth con- 
sists of an earthen chatty’ To those who wish to study the 
peculiarities of castes representing hereditary professions, it 
would be a fascinating study to push on comparison between 
rival groups, but for easy reference an alphabetical arrange- 
mentis the best. Ihave adopted it here. (1) The Agasa caste 
lives in Kanara. (2) Agasa or washerman uses other pro- 
ple’s clothes. (3) The Agasfile or goldsmith of Kanara is 
as much a thief as the corresponding members of his guild 
all over India. (4) The Ambigan’s son helps his father in 
oaring his loaded boat, but his wife stinks of fish and the 
blows of an oilman’s wife are preferred to her kisses. (5) 
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different other tracts. There are numerous sub-castes among 

. the Banias, but the general characteristics coincide. In 
Sind, the grain merchant either makes millions out of penisies 
or reduces his millions to pennies. The Baniya is dead 
weight in a loaded boat. He will advance large sums, but 
“ive no bodily pain. He cheats by using false weights. The 
script he uses is unintelligible. If he becomes well known he 
inakes large profit, he is litigious, he is subjected to all kinds 
of petty troubles by court. officials, he is not reliable, the 
Brahman takes advantage of his superstition in making him 
believe in the potentiality of curses. In Gujerat he eats his 
own commodities, as a creditor he is a Shylock, as a drugcist 
he buys weeds at a nominal price, and sells them very dear. 
The sub-caste Modh is quarrelsome. Even the best of them is 
a fool. The Baniya can be plundered with impunity, he is so 
timid ; but he is prudent: his scales and weights are proverbi- 
ally false. But he is a born trader, a Baniya is nobody’s 
friend. The Modh Baniyas and the Porwéd Baniyas always 
quarrel, so do the Shrima&li Lads and Marwaris. The Laéds 
were driven out of Gujerat by king Sidhar&j along with the 
palm tree (spirit). Grocers will always take more and give less. 
A Baniya will do his best to make profit wherever he goes. 
He is selfish and deserves to be killed. Accounts with a Baniya 
grow like rubbish heap. He is a miser. If he speaks with his 
customer, he quietly makes a line add to the account The 

_ Jain Baniya drinks foul water, will not kil! ants and flies, but 
will not hesitate to commit a murder. The Baniya is an im- 
mortal being. He is unreliable, one who is wiser (more cun- 
ting) thana Baniya is mad. A Baniya is such a utilitarian that 
even his wife is selected on the ground of her skill in cooking. 
A Bantya will talk with a smile in his face, but he will cut your 
throat. Baniya as a druggist is in league with a physician. 
He is never definite. He is very cunning. He is the son of a 
NS wise mother. Nothing will put out a Baniya. Cool headed, 
| he will go on making profit out of every transaction. In the 
Maratha country, also, 1t is believed that a Baniya will never 

give correct weight. He nets the wise while the Thug only 
hoodwinks the unwary. If four Baniyas will conspire. they 

will rob the whole world. (9) A Barot in Gujerat works in the 
field, but the Patil (Revenue Head of the village) claims his 
field and his plantation. (10) In Gujerat the Bengali is always 
““hard up.’ He is always hungry and cries for rice. Even if 
twelve Bengalis join hati they have not the courage to cut 
even the ear of a goat. (10) The Berads of the Maratha coun- 
try get many children. (11) Bhangis in Gujerat think much of 


themselves if they got a few rupees, although they are but 
_nightsoil collectors. (13) Bhats will never keep asecret. There 
_ 48 no use talking to a Bhat. Heisa babbler. If hungry, he 


will set the village on fire with his cries. The Bhat is prover- 
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bial for obstinacy in extorting alms or recovering debts, so 
much so, that he will sit at the door and kill himself if not 
paid. (14) The Bhind who is a pimp considers himself with a 
prostitute as ‘* oream added to sugar." He is dangeroua if he 
turns against us, as he will tell tales. (15) Bhairwads are shep- 
herds, they are deformed like ghosts. A Bhirwad likes a 
waste land, for, he has to graze his cattle. If he turns against 
anybody he gives a cruel beating. (16) The Bhataris or low 
inn-keepers of Sind get easily puffed up with pride. (17) The 
Bhatias of Gujerat and Kathiawar are very vindictive. (18) 
The Bhatiiira or inn-keeper of Gujerat will never die of hunger, 
because he himself keeps an eating-house. (19) The Guijerat 
Bhattiya is a friend to no one. The fellow is so tenacious, 
that he would refuse to die even if interred in a pit seven yards 
deep. (20) The Bhavaiyas of Gujerat are professional players. 
They are great intruders and will come uninvited to play on 
their flutes. (21) The Bhil’s arrow goes atraight, If a Bhil 
be your guard, your life is safe. In the Maratha country, it is 
said that if you convince a Bhil, he is really worthy of his 
name, if not, he is the descendant of adog. He is the king of 
the forest and shoots arrows with precision, but he is an awfully 
crooked man to deal with. (22) The Bhoi or palki-bearer of 
Gujerat is a poor man, and has a large family to support. (23) 
The Brahman is very unpopular and skits against him increase 
in proportion to the degrees of longitude he occupies. In the 
South he has not yet lost his hold on the low Dravidians, but 
in the Maratha country, in Gujerat, in Kathiawar, and in Sind, 
he is accepted as the drone of the Society and is much hated. 
He lives because his ancestors have made his position in the 
Society indispensable for certain religious ceremonies, otherwise 
he would have lost his position, as is nearly the case in Upper 
Sind—where he is a persistent beggar. He demands, and the 
superstitious Baniya pays. As a domestic servant, he is not 
valued more than a bullock; he does not clean his inner man 
but merely washes his sacred thread, he is a nuisance in a 
neighbourhood, though a priest in appearance, he is a butcher 
at heart. He is given to begging on the one hand, and fault- 
finding with his own patrons on the other hand. He is not at 
all reliable. He feels no pity even if his own brother dies near 
him. In Gujerat, when a Brahman has no work he will be 
found eating, He will make a bread even out of bran, If 
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must be a fool. The Audich Brahmans claim to be cleverer 
than the Modh Sect. A Brahman will beg even if he be «<o 
rich as to possess silver begging bowls. A poor farmer works 
in the field, gets a crop with the sweat of his brow, and the 
Brahman drone claims alms, and at the end of each religious 
ceremony his wife gets sweeta. Life is said to be very dear to 
the Brahman, he merely wants dinners and dakshina or alma 
in cash in addition. A Brahman will come to the door any 
day and claim at least a handfal of rice. A Brahman cannot 
be relied on as a protector. Brahman calls the cow his mother. 
and covetously looks at her because he wishes the owner to 
give him the animal in charity. The goda get merely the 
words or mantras recited when food is offered to them but the 
food so consecrated finds its place in the belly of the Brahman. 
A Brahman will always beg and make others beg. HGrahmana 
have no sense, they will lose everything for dinners. In 
strength, the combined effort of twelve of them is equal to the 
strength of a goat. If a dinner is offered to a Brahman he 
will ask you to send it to his house with something more: he 
is so covetous. Brahmans are made to eat and to move their 
hands over their distended bellies, but to eat at a Brahman’s 
is Just like taking a poison. He will never give others any 
zood food. If uncooked food is offered to a Brahman, he wil! 
insist on having a cooked dinner for himeelf, and take the raw 
stuff home. He will not go until he gets something out of you. 
He feels no shame. He is quarrelsome to boot. A Brahman 
wants you to do what he tells you to do and not what he him- 
selfdoes. He acts like a monkey when he sees cooking materi- 
als and food. It is said that a polluted Brahman is better 
than a Mahomedan! When a man swears by some one, it is 
beliéved that that person dies at false swearing: on such occa- 
sions you are advised to swear by a Brahman—as he can be 
easily spared. Southwards in the Maratha country which was 
recently directly under the sway of the Brahman ministers, the 
Peshvas, the position of the Brahman has slightly improved, 
and yet his gormandism is notable. If a Brahman gets rice 
to eat to satintion, he wants cakes as a present. He gets plump 
dur Bhadrapad, the month of the Suradhas. The gods, it is 
said, have become false and the Brahmans have become pollu- 
ted. If one man wants to curse another he says, “ May God 
thrust a Brahman manager in your affairs "’—so ungrateful and 
eacherous he is; but the prestige of the Brahman is retained 
A by the proverb —‘‘ A Brahman, ever so depraved, is still at the 
> top in the three worlds." The Brahman liking for butter, 

ss eurry, and butter-milk or whey as well—that is, he leaves noth- 
ing. rahman pe eet el at for a dinner 
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other. Give the priest a small corner in a verandah and he 
will, by degrees, take the whole house, i.c. turn you out. If you 
ask him to get himself married, he has the impudence to say 
that his village fees inchide everything (whatever that may 
decently mean). If a woman makes that request he will shame- 
lessly ask her to marry him. If money is paid to a Brahman 
for favours (official or otherwise) it is only a gift or alms, but 
if paid toa clerk of another caste—itisabribe! Brahmans die of 
excessive eating. Priests care only for their gains, may the 
bride or the bridegroom die. In one proverb a non-Brahman 
says, “‘Oh God, do not give me the birth of a Brahman- priest 
who is never satished and is ever begging.*” The Deshasth or 
Dekkan Brahman, as distinguished from the Konkanasth, is 
less polished, untidy, and simple. Further south in Kanara 
where Dravidian blood predominates even in the higher grades 
of the society, we are told not to trust a black Brahman or a 
fair Holeya. A warrior’s valour is no match for a Brahman’s 
cunning. Only one Brahman was ruined by trusting in many 
gods, but many men were ruined by trusting a Brahman. 
Brahmans in a town are crabsina tank. Whatever a Brahman 
does, is for the manes of your ancestors. Brahman’s hatred is 
unbearable. Anger not a hungry Brahman for fear of his curse. 
Do not abduct a woman from a Brahman’s house. (24) The 
Chamir or shoe-maker in Gujerat and Kathifwar is ranked 
with the Dhed. As he lines drums, it is said that music is 
always played in his house. Although he makes shoes. his 
wife is so poor that she gets none to wear. He must not ex- 
press opinions except in regard to his trade. In the Maritha 
country, he never keeps his word as regards the completion of 
the shoes entrusted tohim. He always looks at the feet. he can 
only be influenced by beating with shoes; there is always a 
stench in his house: he is absent-minded, evasiveand inquisitive. 
(25) The Chhip&s or calico-printers of Gujerat and Kathin- 
war have no knowledge of accounts. (26) The native Chris- 
tians (among whom are included the Goanese domestic servants 
of Europeans) are becoming impudent. (27) The Chunaras or 
mortar-men of Gujerat are quarrelsome though constituticn- 
ally weak. (28) The Dabgirs or drum-makers of Sind cannot 
expect to be rich. (29) In Gujerat, the Darji or Tailor will 
steal at least a small piece of the cloth entrusted to him, and 
he demands money for sewing foresooth! (30) In Kathiawar 
and Gujerat the Marathas are called Dekkanis. You are ad- 
vised to avoid friendship with them. (31) The low singing 
minstrel Dhadhi will do nothing but sing in the marriage fes- 
tival in her own house. (32) A Dhagda thinks himself rich, if 
he gets a couple of pies. (33) The Dhangar or shepherd of 
the Maratha country is absent-minded. (34) In Gujerat or 
Kathiawar the touch of a Dhed pollutes. He is poor, de Legh : 






depressed. The Gujerithis and Kathiawiris complain 
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under the British rule the low untouchable Dhed pushes you 

aside with impunity. The surroundings of a Dhed's house are 

filthy. You will find bones lying all over the place, as he is a 
carrion-eater. (35) The Dhobi’s dog is useless, as he belongs 

neither to the house nor to the washing ghat. If the Dhobi is 

looted, it is his customer who loses; his income is lost in pay- 

ing his assistant, his greatest friend is his washing stone, he 

gets good clothes to wear, You are advised to have a new 

Dhobi from time to time. A king’s valuable scarf is but a 

Dhobi’s sanitary towel! Heisarogue. (36) Domba, Dombiar, 

Dombari, Dom, Dum, the strolling clown is ruined if he prefers 

solitude. He is also a stone-carrier, and keeps donkeys. He 

is despised. As he has to wander about, his wife offers a 

thousand thanks to God when he returns home. (37) In the 

Maratha country, the Dravidian or Madras Brahman is not con- 

. sidered straight. He will beat about the bush and never go 
straight to the point. (38) The Dubl& of Gujerat and 
Kathiawar is poor: he lives from band to mouth. He knows all 

the hills and dales; he will work as long as you supply him 

with food. His wife’s morals are at the mercy of the Desai 
landlord—May God take care of him! (39) A Gadhvi is a 

Gujerati name for a Charan, the well-known itineracy carrier. 
Wherever he goes, he has his ‘‘home’’ with him. If he needs 

rest, he dozes on his animal. (40) The Girdsids of Gujerat are 

poor. Everybody claims his mare for use. (41) The Ghin- 

chi or oil-man of Gujerat has a quarrelsome wife. His bullock 

walks miles all the day and yet he is not a bit further from 

the starting point—the oil-mill. (42) Gola is a cow-herd of 

Gujerat and Kathiawar. He stealthily drinks the milk of 

the cows. He is defective in common sense. His wife will 

never admit that her milk is not good. (43) The Golak is a 

eross breed in the Maratha country born of Brahman widows. 

His wearing a sacred cloth in imitation of the Brahmans means 

nothing. (44) A Gujar’s daughter is a chest of gold to her 

parents, because he gets a heavy bride’s price. (45) The 

' Marathas consider the Gujeratis, as a class, an ignorant race— 

and say, ‘‘ Kick them and then speak to them.’’ (46) Gurav, 

the temple servant and musician of the Maratha country, 

ie jealously watches the offerings placed before the idols, but his 
oe rice soon disappears, because he has in turn to feed many 
hungry mouths—those of the votaries of sorts. (47) The Hajiim 
or barber in Sind is a clumsy workman. In Gujerat and Ka- 
thiawar the Hajim is vain. He is called Ghaijo, Waland, and 
Mashalehi. An old Hajim is preferred. He cuts a child’s scalp 
without feeling. He is among men, what the crow is among 
_ —si*ibirds. He cannot keep a secret. He demands cash payment. 
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He is a whimsical, unreasonable, tell-tale | e. (45) The 


oleya of Kanara is a depressed and despised man like the 
andal. He should not be trusted, if he is fair. The Brah- 
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mans have taught him the use of the pindas (rice balls offered to 
the dead), but he cannot get anything out of it, because he is an 
untouchable. (49) The JhArekari is a low class GujerAti who 
washes gold dust. He is an indispensable friend of the gold- 
smith or Soni—becauge the latter is a professional thief and the 
ashes about his crucible—the store-house of his stolen goods— 
require washing every day. (50) Joshi is one of the names 
assumed by the luchias or pick-pockets of the Maritha country. 
They represent a declared criminal tribe and yet it is said ina 
proverb that one bag is equal to hundred Joshis. (51) The Gujer- 
atis call the resident of Kuteh—Kahchhias, and designate them 
as a set of cunning fellows. (52) The Kadiya or mason in Guj- 
erat alwayscomeslate. (53) The Kamar or blacksmith of Kanara 
is not considered a clever artisan. (54) The Kanabi, or farmer 
of Gujerat, is the back-bone of agriculture. His wife rejoices 
whenever there is a prospect of good rain; he is forgetful; 
he requires harsh treatment to make him work. The Brah- 
man is the leech on a Kanabi—a drone who lives by alms. (55) 
The Kansira and the Kansar of Gujerat and Bombay is the 
copper-smith to whom all broken vessels go back. (56) Kasiis 
or butchers in Gujerat are said to be prosperous nowadays. 
A KhAtiks in the Maratha country is devoid of humane feeling. 
(57) The Kayej is a Gujerati corruption of Kayasth. It is 
said that he cannot be trusted, as he is vindictive like a tail- 
less snake. (58) Khedaval is another territorial appellation to 
a sub-caste or tribe of Banias like the Nagars, Lads, Surtis, and 
Kachhis, Vadnagras, Visinagras. 

This remarkable feature of the Gujerat Society shows an 
evolution from territorial to tribal names, as one goes from 
North to South. (59) The Hill Koli of Gujerat will plounder a 
house if he be hungry. The boatman Koli will have no work 
during the Holi as people do not travel to make use of his 
ferry. Heis very talkative, but has no reasoning power. (60) 
The Kamati of Kanara is a troublesome neighbour. (61) 
A Kumbhir or potter never gets a good pot for his own use, 
he is not wiser than a donkey he always thinks of his pots; if 
all the pots he makes remained entire there would be no room 
for them. He takes a lump of clay on his wheel and gives it 
any shape he likes. When angry, he vents his wrath on his poor 
donkey. He tramples on clay, but he is threatened in return 
to that very dust, ‘‘ Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
zo*’—one day. In the Maratha country the Kumbhar is not 
credited with foresight. His daughter-in-law cannot keep her- 
self in the Zenana, as she has to collect sweepings and rubbish 
for fuel for the kiln. In Kanara, a potter is called Kumbar 


instead of Kumbh&r, but he is considered a wise man. A | 


cudgel will destroy in a minute what the Kumbar can do in a 


—so fragile is his ware. (63) The Kunbiisthe farmer ofthe 
Maratha country. He is so foolish that he has often to do his 
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work over again, He is obstinate, he is as crooked as his 
sickle. He is great at giving alms although he is poor. He 
wants beating, he wants plundering. He is thought unfit for 
higher education. He taiks at random. His devotion lasts as 
long as he wants help, but there is no giver like him. He 
wants looking after, he believes in ghosts, he of the Konkan 
has no courage. He will pine away, if the rains are insufficient. 
(64) The Lalia, a cross breed of Gujerat, plays with the danc- 
ing girls of the country. He gets a band of music gratis for 
his marriage. (65) The Labhin is a name given to the Charan in 
the Maratha country. He is a great onion-eater. (66) Langha 
is a class of immodest drummers and dancers in Sind. A 
Langha is shameless. (67) Likhan is aclass of writers in Sind, 
whose script is so unintelligible that God alone can read it. 
(68) The Linga&yat and his priest the Jangam are the natives of 
the Kanara districts. The Jangam has no family. He wears 
no sacred thread. The Ling4dyat-oil-man is called Banjig He 
knows all about oil-seeds. (69) In the Lohar’s (Smith) lot, 
there are embers. In Gujerat you are advised not to sit near 
him. His face is always black with smoke and coal-dust. ‘The 
' Marathas say that ‘‘ where there is Lohir there is iron.’” (70) 
The Gujerat Macbhi or fisher-woman is very talkative. (71) The 
Madigana or cobbler of Kanara is dirty and untouchable. (72) 

The Mahar of the Maratha country has a right to a bread from 

every house, as he is the hereditary watchman, but if he wets 

a small quantity of grain he and his wife get stuck up. His 

touch defiles. He is the gate-keeper of the village. The gift of 

an old blanket pleases him. His children being low, play with 

bones. (73) Low caste residents of Mainwara in Rajputana 

are called Mainds in the Maratha country. A Maind prospers 

during famine, because his land is artificially irrigated. If 

offended the Mali will not give flowers. The Mali may water 

his plants assiduously, but he must wait for the fruit until the 

season comes. (75) The Manbhiay or Shudra priests lead a 

celibate life. (76) The Mangs of the Maratha country are 

keepers of paths. They are a depressed tribe and the mar- 

riage tie is very loose among them. (77) In Gujerat and Kathi- 

awar the Mar&thas of the three-cornered turban are not trust- 

> ed. (78) The money-lender of Marwar and specially of Bikaner 
is called a Marwari in Gujerat. He is said to be increasing like 
wildcactus. Heisselfish. Like crows Marwiris are seen every- 
where. (79) The Mihar or herdsman is absent-minded, but an 
invocation is added that ‘** May he not die and leave his herd 
orphaned."’ He is necessary. (80) The Mochi or shoe-maker 
of Sind gets beaten with shoes of his own make, In Guijerat 
and Kathiawar, he is considered a fool, his aunt wears a dress 
received as a gift (a skit against looseness), his wife easily 
ss Jeaves him and marries another; a Mochi will grieve, because 
| he ‘cannot get his own skin to tan. The sons of Mochis are 
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becoming rude. A Mochi’s to-morrow will never come. He is 
dilatory. (81) The Musalman is much noticed in proverbs in 
various ways and under various denominations. In Sind he is 
credited| with the face of a Mulla and the heart of a butcher. 
He is said to be very ignorant and poor. He is married to any 
number of wives, even when one foot in the grave. He cares 
only for eclat and show, and calls himself a pir. The Jit 
susalman forms a separate cognate group in Sind, Heis poor, 
hungry and ignorant, a troublesome creditor even if he owns a 
few pice, he can not be relied on, he is ungrateful. ‘The 
Memons of Sind are Mahomedan merchants, and share the 
encomiums levelled at the Baniyais. The Katija is a woman 
who lives on the wages of shame of young Moslem girls. The 
Nazi can do nothing if the bride and the bridegroom agree. 
The Khandias represent a robber tribe just as the Shabranis 
are. The Srutria is a Moslem beggar who does not care what 
neighbour dies and enjoys his sherbet drinks. The Mogul is a 
degenerate coward. He beats the women of his house. But 
fresh arrivals of Moguls excel the locals in the use of the Persian 
language, as the latter have theirs corrupted. Mullas are great 
eaters. In Gujerat Sayi or Fakir is ironically called a great 
prophet, his curses are very bad. The carder or Musalman 
Pinjara is weak. A known Pinjara will not do his work so well 
as anew one. The naturalized Negro is called Habsi in Sind. 
He is strong but lazy. Musalmans are called Tarakdies in 
Gujerat (from Turk) and it is said that they get mad during 
buts. The Mulla or priest marries for Alla’s sake. He is 
quarrelsome. In Gujerat the appellation Mian becomes Miya 
for a Musalman. He is half educated, he is full of defects, his 
wife is pompous, he is a low-class peon. A Miya has a perverse 
mind. A hard-up Miya will eat carrion, and yet he is a dandy, 
but he is a rat at home. He does not agree with his wife. 
His friendship is not lasting. He is reckless. He has a deject- 
ed face. A Musalman is always after prostitutes and his wife 
after the cooking vessels. If he has to go to the North he will 
say that he is going to the South. He thinks he is a very wise 
man. He is engaged in poo disputes. Do not take his 
his wife dies to-day he will marry 

another to-morrow. He is lazy, he is a fop. The Pathan 
among Musalmans is strong and ig 
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costly among Niagars. He is as good-natured as a crow! He 

will never be yours. His speech is like a snare, (85) The 

Nundars are cultivators in Sind who are said to be great 

smokers. (86) The Otdri of the Maratha country is a smelter. 

In Poona, brass idol-casters are also called Otaris. They are 

Jingars by. caste, and call themselves Panchal. (87) The P&rsis 

first landed in Gujerat, when they fted from their mother coun- 

try, and became Gujeratis. They are fair, but in the dark the 

Andharu will be found groping in the dark, for what, God 

knows! ‘The Dastur or chief priest will ask a Parsi to present 

him with a gold or silver chain to wipe off his sins. In the 

Maratha country it is considered a wonder of the world that 

the Parsis should be educated, and yet they should sell oil. A 

Parsi is a man of after-thought, He takes no time to change his 

words. A Parsi’s liquor shop is everywhere—like a crow’s 

* nest. When insolvent, he will sell liquor. He will celebrate 
the day sacred to Zoroaster by drinking liquor. He has no 
caste. He is not fit for the company (among Hindus). His wile 
has still retained traces of the early adoption of the Hindu 
customs, and offers cocoanut to a foli. (85) The Sind Parsi is 
a grocer who opens a shop if he but gets a few tubers of turmeric. 
(89) In the Mar&tha country the residents of the U.P. are called 
Purbhayas (from purba the East). Eight of them want nine 
fireplaces. Their chauka-system is well known, where every 
man will cook for himself and will not allow any other man 
to come near the place smeared up. In Gujerat they are called 

_ Purbias and the same proverb is used. (90) The Rajput is 
considered a great opium-eater in Gujerat. He will never be 
yours even if fed for a thousand years. The Rajput woman is 
fond of singing, and a song pleases a Rajput. A Rajput will 
start ata word. He is so alert. In the Maratha country it is 
said that the wall may slip out of the way, but the Rajput will 
not. In the battle-field he will not be beaten. He is needy. 
He is destined to meet dangers. He is not dirty, he brags, but 
he will always shine on the battle-field. (91) The Rang&ri or 
( dyer of the Maratha country is said to do what he likes. (92) 
Wee, tx ‘Sai, Merai and Darji are the names by which tailors of different 
| 1 tribes are known in Gujerat. The Sais sewing takes as many 
— days ashe likes. He steals cloth, he deties the watch of even the 
ne Angel of Death: great care is needed in entrusting any business 
‘to him. His evening never comes, he is a rogue. (93) When a 
-Satal (stone mason) has no work he will try his hand on stones. 
(94) The Sali or weaver is in requisition only when in plenty. 
(95) A Sett isa merchant in Kanara, His possessions, itis said, 
oto the son-in-law. He.is a fool. He is useful only in towns. 
(96) The Shimpi or tailor in Kanara knows all about lies. He 
will always steal a bit of the cloth. (97) Sodha is a low class 
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India. A Sondia knows how to retort when a Baniya tries to 
cheat him. (98) In Sind, the Sonar or goldsmith will steal 
gold even from his wife’s nose-ring. In Gujerat he is called 
Soni. He can be watched by God alone! He takes much time 
over his work. He is a thief. He is nobody's friend. He is 
no relation even of his own sister, nor mother. He robs every- 
body and yet he is poor, he is requistioned during prosperity. 
Whether one breaks old ornaments or makes new ones, the 
Soni is happy. He ruins ornaments by adding base metals. 
Never trust a Soni. (99) The Sut&r or carpenter is given to 
gossiping. He saves chips for fuel. His wife gets no bracelets ; 
she is poor. (100) The Teli or oil-man of the Maratha coun- 
try is a poor drudge, like his bullock. In Kanara he is called 
‘Ganiga. Spare his hut, it contains his primitive mill. He is 
poor, but knows all about oil-producing plants. (101) The 
Tigala is a Tamil-speaking tribe of Kanara notoriously quarrel- 
some. You are advised not to tempt the mouth of a Tegaila 
woman, or she will beat a barking dog in howling. (102) In 
Gujerat, one Umarithi or native of Umareth is said to be equal 
to 9 Nadifdis and Petladis. (103) The Vadiari is a poor Telegu- 
speaking tribe, very poor! (104) The Vaidu is a nomad her- 


balist, but he pretends to be a physician. (105) In Gujerat, 


the Vanjara or Banjara ‘is an itinerant carrier.’ 
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2. On Some Indian Ceremonies for Disease-Transference. 


By Sarat CHanypra Mirra, M.A., B.L. 


People, in a primitive plane of culture, labour under the 
delusion that evil, in every shape and form, whether physical 
or spiritual, is an entity—a spirit or shadowy being—which 
can be transferred. This mode of thought was characteristic 
of almost all the nations of antiquity who, as a result thereof, 
had recourse to what was known among them as ‘* ceremonies 
of riddance,”* that is to say, ceremonies or rites by the per- 
formance whereof they believed they could rid themselves of 
all impending evils—all diseases and all misfortunes—and pass 
the same on to others. “Take, for instance, the case of the 
ancient Greeks among whom this belief was so largely prevalent 
that the performance of this ritual of riddance was even one 
of the regular functions of the State itself. This is evidenced 
by the testimony of Plutarch himself who has recorded that, 
when he was archon of Chzronea, it was one of his official duties 
tosuperintend the performance of the following curious ceremony 
in which a large number of people participated. A household 
slave was taken to the public hearth of the city; and there he 
was struck with rods made of the stalks of the Agnus castus 
(Vitex agnus castus), a plant which was supposed to possess 
purifying properties as o the virtue of preserving chastity. 
Then he was expelled out of doors te the accompaniment of the 
words: *Out with hunger; in with wealth and health.*” This 
ceremony was called the ‘** Driving out of Hunger.’” It was 
utterly unconnected with the regular worship of the deities of 
the ancient Greek Pantheon or even with the cult of the vaguest 
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‘a live goat which was known to them as the scape-goat 

_ xvi. 8-10). It was performed as follows: Two goats 
— brought and offered to the Lord. Then lots were cast for 

i ————— of the goats should be sacrificed and which 
x should be the scape-goat. The one which was elected for sacri- 
fice as a sin-offering was slain. Thereafter the high-priest 
came forth from his sanctum sanctorum, placed his hands on 
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the head of the live goat, and confessed over it the sins of the 
people. Then the sin-laden beast was sent out into the wilder- 
ness under the charge of a trustworthy person ;-—‘**t And the 
coat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not in- 
habited ** (Lev. xvi. 22). 

These ** ceremonies of riddance *’ are widely current in all 
parts of India at the present day.’ They are mostly had re- 
course to for transferring diseases or some other evil from one 
place or person to another. I have fully discussed elsewhere ' 
the component elements of a North Indian charm by means of 
which a person suffering from some disease or tribulation seeks 
to pass if on to another by placing on the cross-ways certain 
objects which have come in contact with the former's body or 
which have been waved over him or upon which he has bathed. 

One peculiar Indian form of this ceremony is that wherein 
the spirit of the disease—the malignant and invisible being 
which is believed to inflict it upon a locality —is sought to be 
compulsorily conveyed in a chariot or car from that place to 
another. This form is peculiar to Western and Southern India. 
It is, therefore, my intention in this paper to describe and 
discuss the different variants of this peculiar form of the 
disease-transference ceremony and bring out the salient features 
thereof. 

In the Bombay Presidency, this mode of disease-transfer- 
ence is known as “ Matani Rath Kahadvi’’ or ‘* Conveying out 
of the village the chariot of the village-goddess.*" When plague, 
cholera and small pox rage in a village, the rath or chariot of 
the village-goddess, which consists of small pieces of wooden 
planks standing on wheels, and is decorated with small banners, 
is carried by one of the villagers in his hand ; while some of the 
latter carry a cock and a goat in their hands, and others carry 
a cocoanut, betelnuts, cooked food and the like; the whole 
procession being led by a Bhagat or priest who chants several 
incantations all the while. The villagers make over the chariot 
to the inhabitants of another village, and return to their own 
with the delusion that they have transferred the epidemic, or 
for the matter of that the spirit thereof, to the latter village. 
The residents of this latter village, in their turn, pass the chariot 
on to another village, and so on. When the next village is far 
off, the transferring villagers place the rath or chariot in a place, 
which is hemmed in on all sides by hills, so that the disease- 
spirit being cooped up, as it were, may die out in solitude 
When the last village, to which the chariot is conveyed, is 
situated on the sea-coast, the residents thereof throw the rath, 
and with it the spirit of the disease, into the sea where it is 
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supposed to die of drowning. The goat and the cock, that are 
carried with the rath, are let loose; and it is believed that 
whoever will catch and take them away will contract the 
disease. When the procession starts, the women of the village 
meet nearthe village-well, light a lamp, and sing songs imploring 
the mercy of the village-goddess to them.' 

Curiously enough, an analogous custom wherein the disease- 
spirit is conveyed to another village in a cart or chariot dedi- 
cated to the village-goddess, also prevails in Southern India. 
Suppose cholera or small-pox has broken out in a village in the 
Telugu country. It is popularly believed that this outbreak 
of disease is due to the anger of the village-goddess Peddamma 
—the Great Mother. She, therefore, requires to be propitiated. 
Accordingly, a subscription is raised for the expenses of a 
festival, or a wealthy man offers to contribute all the expenses 
from his own pocket. An auspicious day, which may be any 
day except Sunday or Thursday, is selected for the performance 
of the worship. The potter is ordered to make a clay image of 
the goddess, and the carpenter to make a small wooden cart. 
While a male buffalo is selected as the chief victim for the 
sacrifice. We will suppose that the preliminary ceremonies 
(which are too complicated to be narrated here) have been per- 
formed ; and the sheep, goats, fowls and buffaloes have been 
all sacrificed, the first three by the washermen by cutting their 
throats, and the buffaloes by the Madigas, the lowest class of the 
Pariahs. Thereafter the celebrants of the worship go to the 
house of the village-carpenter who has by this time got the 
small wooden cart ready. Arrived there, they offer some 
cooked rice to the cart (or more properly, to the disease-spirit 
thereon) and sacrifice a lamb before it. The carpenter is given 
his customary fee of anew cloth and eightannas. The washer- 
man, then, drags the cart to the braying of horns and the rub- 
a-dub-dub of the tom-toms, to the place of sacrifice. After the 
performance of some other ceremonies which do not come 
within the scope of this paper, the image of the goddess is taken 
from the canopy by the washerman, A Madiga carries the head 
of the sacrificed buffalo with its foreleg in the mouth, the fore- 

= head and nostrils all smeared over with fat, and the earthen 
lamp still lighted on the top thereof. Then they all go in 
procession to the boundary of the village. The first man in 
the procession is he who carries the buffalo’s head; next comes 
the washerman with the image. The rear is brought up by the 
- gmall wooden cart. When they reach the farthest boundary of 
the village, they cross it and ar over, for about a furlong, into 
—— the lands of the adjoining village. Arrived there, the Asadis 
first sing a long chant in praise of the goddess Peddamma. 
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Then some turmeric (a spirit-scarer) is distributed to all the 
people. Lastly, the image is denuded of all its ornaments, 
solermnly placed upon the ground and left there. The light on 
the head of the sacrificed buffalo is put out: and the head 
itself is carried off by the Madiga. The image of the Great 
Mother is conveyed to the adjoining village in the belief that 
her wrath, which has caused the outbreak of disease, is trans- 
ferred thereto. The wooden cart is supposed to carry the 
disenase-spirit into the neighbouring village.' 

The second variant of this disease-transference ceremony 
is performed in some of the villages of the Telugu country 
nearer the sea-coast. Whenever an epidemic breaks out, the 
headman of the village gets a new earthenware pot, daubsit all 
over with turmeric-paste and kunkum, and places in its inside 
some clay bracelets, necklaces and ear-rings, three pieces of 
charcoal, three pieces of turmeric, three pieces of incense, a 
piece of dried cocoanut, a woman’s cloth, and two annas worth 
of copper-pices. The pot is then hung up in a tree near the 
image, as a pledge that, if the epidemic subsides, the villagers 
will hold a festival in honour of the village-goddess. When it 
disappears, a shed thatched with palmyra-leaves is erected near 
the place where the image stands. A clay image of the goddess 
1s specially made for this occasion, besmeared with turmeric- 
paste and unkuma, and placed within this shed. An earthen- 
ware pot, filled with buttermilk and boiled rice, is placed below 
theimage. This pot is also daubed all over with turmeric- paste 
and kunkuma, adorned with margosa leaves, covered with an 
earthenware saucer and carried by the village potter in pro- 
cession through the village during the daytime to the obligato 
of the braying of pipes and horns and the rub-a-dub-dub of 
tom-toms. The potter takes the rice and buttermilk for his 
perguisite. This festival always lasts for an odd number of 
days, excluding all numbers with a seven in them, as for exam- 
ple 7, 17, 27,andsoon. Onthe night before the day appointed 
for the offering of animal-sacrifices by the villagers, a male 
buffalo is sacrificed on behalf of the whole village. This is done 
by a Madiga who cuts off its head, if possible at one blow, over 
a heap of boiled rice which becomes soaked with its blood. 
The right foreleg is then cut off and placed crosswise in its 
mouth; the fat of the entrails is smeared over the cyes and 
forehead ; and the head is placed in front of the image. A 
lighted lamp is then placed on the heap of rice soaked with the 
blood of the sacrificed buffalo. (I shall now passa over the 
ceremonies performed and the sacrifices offered during the 
intervening days, as they are beyond the scope of this paper). 
In the evening of the last day of the festival, a cart with eight 
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pointed stakes standing upright at the four corners, and one in 
the centre thereof, is brought before the image. A pig, lamb 
or fowl is impaled alive on each of the stakes of the cart. A 
Mala, called a Pambala, and rigged out in the clothes of a — 
woman, then sits in this cart and holds in his hand the clay 
image of the goddess. The cart is, then, dragged with ropes 
to the outermost boundary of the village and thence onward 
into the lands of the adjoining village, where both it and the 
ropes are left. The impaled animals, which have all died 
during the time the procession has been going on, are appro- 
priated by the Pambalas as their perquisites. ' 

The third variant of the foregoing ceremony is performed 
when an epidemic of cholera breaks out at Coconada in Southern 
India. <A goddess called Maridi-Amman is installed; and ber 
image is made by hewing a log of margosa wood, about three 
feet high and six inches in diameter, and by roughly carving 
its top into the shape ofa head. [This bit of evidence supports, 
to some extent, Grant Allen's theory that all wooden idols or 
images have been, directly or indirectly, evolved from the 
wooden headpost or still more primitive sepulchral pole). 
This wooden image is stuck into the ground; and a pandal of 
leaves and cloths is set up over it. Then the procession of the 
earthen pot half-filled with buttermilk and rice is led, every 
day, very much in the same way as at Masulipatam, until the 
epidemic disappears. Thereafter some ten or twelve small 
carts are constructed, about six feet square, with three pointed 
stakes standing up on each side thereof, on which living 
animals are impaled, as in other parts of the Telugu country. 
The carts are partly filled with boiled rice and curry-stuff 
prepared at the shrine, and the blood of the sacrificed animals 
is then poured over the rice. It is said that the live animals 
are impaled only when a cart, as it is dragged to the boundary, 
does not move properly. The cart’s getting held up in this 
way is looked upon as an omen that the goddess is angry and 
requires to be propitiated further.’ 

‘Phe only analogue, which I have come across in modern 
European ritual, to the West and South Indian customs of 
driving off the disease-spirit in a car, is from Pithuria, the 
people whereof resort to a similar practice. Whenever influenza 
breaks out among them, they construct a small cart, yoke a 











r of goats to it and drive it out into a forest. And it is 
elieved that influenza will not break out again thereafter.® 
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supposed to take ita seat. This form of the ceremony is per- 
formed by the Canarese people of Mysore. Whenever small-pox, 
cholera, or cattle-murrain breaks out in a grama or nad (village), 
the inhabitants thereof set about to appease the wrath of the 
village-coddess Mari-Amma. With this view, they collect con- 
tributions of pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and plantains 
from the different householders of the afflicted village, and 
deposit the same at the Mandu, Thence they are carried in 
procession with the beating of tom-toms. There is one basket 
with some rice in it. As soon as it is taken to a particular 
house, the members thereof bring out a little rice in the hand, 
wave it round the head, and then throw it into the basket in 
the belief that the disease-spirit will depart with the rice. 
Last of all, the offerings are placed on the outermost boundary 
of the village; the animals are sacrificed and their blood is 
spilt over a stone; the basket with the rice is left there; and 
the remainder of the provisions is consumed by the persons 
composing the procession. The people of the adjoining villages 
repeat the same ritual; and thus the disease-spirit, which is 
causing the epidemic, is supposed to be expelled from the 
country. On occasions of still greater calamities, a flock of 
sheep is driven from village (mad) to village (mad) and, at last, 
banished from the country under the belief that the disease- 
spirit is also expelled with the sheep.' 

Then we come across an analogue wherein both the ‘ chariot 
of the goddess’’ and the basket, in which the disease-spirit is 
supposed to be seated, have been done away with. This 
variant of the ceremony is current in Northern India and that 
among a people in a low plane of culture, viz. the Oraons of 
Chota Nagpur. Whenever cattle-murrain breaks out among 
them, the bachelors of this aboriginal people perform a ceremony 
the object of which is to expel from the village the spirit which 
is causing the disease. As soon as a date is fixed for its per- 
formance, the village-kotwar informs all the villagers of it. 
On the evening of the day so fixed, all the families in the village 
leave one or more old earthen vessels in front of their huts. 
After their evening meal has been partaken of, all the house- 
holdera, with the exception of the bachelors, shut themselves 
up within their huts and maintain strict silence. [This is an 
instance of the secrecy and tabu against speaking, which are 
the characteristic features of many of the rural ceremonies of 
Northern India.] At the dead of night, when the village is 
hushed in profound silence, the young bachelors gather to- 
gether at the village-akhra, denude themselves completely of 
every stitch of clothing they have on, and take up, each of 
them, a cudgel in his hands. The cowherd of the village is 
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also present there, with a wooden cow-bell dangling from his 
neck or his waist. As soon as a certain signal is given, the 
bachelors, attired in nature’s vestments, pursue the flying 
herdsman, uttering shouts very much like the lowing of cattle; 
and, in the course of their pursuit, they go on smashing to picces, 
with their cudgels, all the earthenware vessels left outside the 
villagers’ huts. If they chance to come across any person on 
the way, be he a co-villager or stranger, they give him a good 
drubbing with their cudgels. The same sort of scurvy treat- 
ment they mete out to whomsoever they happen to hear talking 
or breaking the silence of the night in any manner whatever. 
(This is another instance of the tabu against speaking which is 
a feature of North Indian rural ceremonies.] In this way they 
pursue their mad career on the pretence of giving chase to 
the cowherd. Arrived at the boundary of the village, the 
cowherd goes @ little further on into the lands of the adjoining 
village, and there, in the twinkling of an eye, drops down his 
cow-bell and runs back. His pursuers, also, go up to the very 
pence where the cowherd has dropped down his cow-bell, and 
eave their own cudgels there in the belief that the disease- 
spirit—the spirit which has been causing the cattle-murrain 
has been expelled from their village. The people of the village, 
to which the disease-spirit has been transferred in this way, 
in their turn also, transmit it by a similar process to the village 
adjoining their own in the direction opposite to that of the 
other village. The ceremony is repeated in this way by each 
village, till it is believed that the disease-spirit bas been com- 
pletely expelled from the district.’ 

The foregoing mode of disease-transference bears a striking 
resemblance to that pursued by the Canarese people of Mysore, 
only the place of the basket containing the charmed rice being 
taken by the wooden cow-bell and the cudgels into which the 
disease-spirit seems to have been compressed. The incident of 
beating with their cudgels any body whom the pursuers may 
come across in the course of their pursuit of the cowherd, re- 
calls to mind the English practice of ‘‘ beating the bounds "’ 
which Mr. Grant Allen would explain as being the last expiring 
relic of renewing the boundary-god every year by the sacrifice 
of a new victim. He says: ‘*The bounds are beaten, ap- 
parently, in order to expel all foreign gods or hostile spirits ; 
the boys who play a large part in the ceremony are the repre- 
sentative s of the human victims. They are whipped at each 
terminus stone, partly in order to make them shed tears as a 
rain-charm (after the fashion with which Dr. Frazer bas made 
us familiar), but partly also because all artificially-made gods 
are scourg ~ 
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reasons which I do not think we yet fully understand.’’! The 
bachelors strip themselves completely naked, because nudity 
is an effective charm for driving off the demon of disease.” 

From the idea of driving off the disease-spirit by such a 
ceremony as has been described supra, to that of driving away 
public calamities by undertaking a ceremonial expedition, is but 
an easy transition. In fact, we find, among the Oraons, the 
existence of the custom of undertaking ceremonial expeditions 
tor the purpose of transferring, by means of magic, real or 
imaginary calamities from the country. These are known as 
Rog-Khedna (or ** Disease-driving’’ ) expeditions of which there 
are two variants—one being undertaken by the men, and the 
other by the married women. 

Whenever it is known that some misfortune has befallen 
the cattle in a certain village, as, for instance, when it is 
rumoured that a cow has given birth to’a pig, or that the 
plough-cattle are refusing to work when taken to the fields, the 
men have to undertake the ‘* disease-driving’’ expedition. 
But the Oraon women have to undertake it, when rumours are 
rife to the effect that certain females among them have given 
birth to animals or fowls or monstrous children. Before start- 
ing, the women of every family sweep the floors and courtyards 
of their respective houses and besmear them with cowdung and 
water. [Note that both cowdung and water are spirit-scarers. | 
The sweepings are then thrown into the nearest stream or pool 
of water. Thereafter the women return home and bathe. In 
some villages, the Pahan or his wife burns incense in his house. 
Then the men or women, as the case may be, go their rounds 
from house to house in their own village, carrying with them 
one or two bamboo-baskets, a brass lola and a few mango- 
twigs (a well-known apirit-scarer), and receive from each 
householder a handful of rice or marua (Eleusine coracana). 
[Note that grains are spirit-scarers]. Then they go to the 
next village in the direction opposite to that in which the 
rumoured calamity is said to have taken place. Arriving at 
the next village, they repeat the same process of begging for 
rice or marua, handfuls of which they receive in their baskets. 
Then they proceed to a second village in the same direction 
and collect rice and marua in the way described before. When 
they have finished begging for doles of rice and marua in three 
villages (including their own), they go, at midday, to some 
secluded spot on the outskirts of the last village they have 
visited, and there cook as much of the rice or marua as they 
require for their midday meal, and partake of it. The remain- 
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der of the rice and marua are sold, and, with the sale-proceeds 
thereof, liquor is bought which they drink and then return 
home. On the following day, the men or women, as the case 
may be, of the villages visited on the preceding day undertake 
a similar “‘ disease driving "’ expedition in the same direction. 
In this way, the rumoured calamity is expelled from village to 
village till it is altogether driven out of the Oraon country. 
While going on such expeditions, the men are headed by the 
village Pahan, and the women by the latter's wife and a few 
other elderly women of the village. A similar ** Rog-Khedna’’ 
expedition is also undertaken whenever a woman happens to 
drive a plough, for by reason of her so doing, it is apprehended 
that drought and famine would overtake the Oraon-land.' 

We will now compare all the aforedescribed variants of the 
disease-transference ceremonies. As the result of comparison 
we find that :— 

(a) In some cases, the spirit of the disease is supposed to 
be transferred to a cart or chariot which is conveyed to the 
next adjoining village to which it is believed to be transferred. 

(b) In one case, the disease-spirit is supposed to be con- 
fined in a basket which is taken to and left in the next adjoin- 
ing village to which the disease is believed to have been passed 
on. 


(c) In one case from Northern India, the disease-spirit is 
believed to be compressed into a wooden cow-bell or into cud- 
gels which are taken to, and dropped down upon, the lands of 
the next adjoining village. It is believed that the disease is 
thereby transferred to the latter. 

(d) Inanother case, a similar process is, by analogy, resorted 
to for warding off or expelling public calamities. 








— — — 


1 The Oraons of Chota Nagpur. By S. C. Roy. Ranchi: 1915. pp. 
260-272. 
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3. Notes on the Habits of Cyrtophora citricola. 
By W. H. PuHeEetrs. 


My claim to attention rests on my intimate acquaintance 
with the individual imens of the common spiders of Cal- 
cutta, which I have n keeping under careful observation. 
making accurate daily notes. 

I adopted a method of keeping the weavers under observa- 
tion by using a kind of open cage. The accompanying figure 
illustrates the kind of “‘cage’’ I used. 





¢ | was principally engaged on 
vith specimens which I col- 
1ey being nocturnal and shy of artifi- 
fore I was fortunate enough actually 
imens that would work in the 
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methods of C. citricola and C. ciccatrosa are not altogether the = 
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even be reddish markings. To an experienced eye the indivi- 
duals are recognizable just as are members of a family of close- 
haired dogs, and their hairy skins heighten the resemblance, 
when seen under a microscope. 

Cyurtophora citricola will build as many as twelve cocoons, 
each containing about 75 eggs, which hatch out as a rule in 16 
davs. The interval between building the cocoons is as a rule 
4 days. Directly the young quit the nest they are capable of 
spinning, 

During the 4 days’ interval before the arrival of the next 
brood they build a little snare about 14 inches in diameter, 
exactly like their mother's. Then they aviate, and, if in a 
verandah, make their way out into the world—but not to the 
interior of the house. 

They cast their skins twice during the first month or so, 
and twice more before they are full grown, which they become 
in two or three months from birth. The rate of growth varies 
in individuals and depends to some extent on the amount of 
food they get. They live 5 or 6 months. 

Fabre denies any sense of property in spiders but I find it 
is very marked. As every Englishman's house is his castle, so 
every Cifricola’s snare is regarded as sacrosanct, and it is very 
rare for one specimen to invade the snare or to attempt to 
steal or misappropriate the property of another. 

If a flv or grub, for instance, falls on to a snare, it is taken 
by the owner, and she is left in peaceful possession, but if it 
eludes the grasp of the owner and falls on the foundation lines, 
which are common property, it comes into play again, and the 
first to seize it is then regarded as the owner There is no 
scuffle after it is once fairly seized. There is much evidence 
on this point recorded in my diaries. Once or twice I have 
noticed an exceptional departure from the path of rectitude, 
but we may notice this is in higher forms of life ! 

The web of Cyrtophora citricola resembles the webs of other 
species of Cyrtophora in the finer details of its structure, but 
cannot be confused with them as regards shape, being practi- 
cally flat, with = most & —— | — — in oe centre, 
instead ing dome-shaped, _ e able escribo 

ae — hese the dome-shapec 
web of ©. ciccatrosa. For the present I need only say that th 
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cola, with its mesh of 25 to the inch, and lines so fine that it is 
difficult to see them individually except in ao strong light. 
bears about the same proportion in the matter of fineness to 
the cart wheel snare as a piece of the finest Dacea Muslin to 
a fishing net! And well it may; for the cart wheel is generally 
made in 40 to 45 minutes including the foundation lines, 
whereas C. citricolu’s snare, after the foundation lines are pro- 
vided, takes 5 hours of continuous toil to make. 

Having laid out some of the radiating lines on which she 
— —— to weave the horizontal sheet, she will commence 
from the centre to lay spiral lines and work round and round 
till she has prepared a disc of about the size of a rupee. 
During her progress on the circle she will from time to time 
suddenly leave the centre by one of the spokes, carrying a new 
radial line which she attaches to the line at the outer edge of 
her snare, and instantly return with another line stretching 
from the periphery to where she left off. Then she will resume 
her circular work to and fro on a segment of the inner circle, 
and suddenly dart out in another direction to the periphery 
and back again, and resume her work on the ever-growing 
inner circle, all without the slightest hesitation. You will 
observe the line she runs on bends with her weight. 

In one respect the movements, as regards precision and 
accuracy and rapidity, are machine-like; but the work is not 
that of a machine; there is nothing automatic or tiresome or 
monotonous about the action, but it is rather the work of a sen- 
tient. caloulating, thoughtful —— She does not go round anc 
round with tiresome iteration, but attends to some part or 
segment of the circle—now with her right side to the centre, 
then returning over the segment with her left side to the 
centre. Anon she walks sideways with her head towards the 
centre, and in the meantime she now and then leaves the circle 
and runs out two more spokes—one on the outward run and 

4 one on the inward run. 

Perhaps, when the woven circle is about 24 ins. across, 
she will suddenly return to the centre and do something that is 
not immediately apparent, but when after a minute or so she 
returns to her circular weave again, you will notice with aston- 

7 ished delight that she has drawn down the suspensory threads 
and shortened them, and lo, there is the raised cone of the 
| bell-tent ! 

: It will be noticed that the spokes (the radiating lines) are 
* thicker than the spiral weaving lines. The latter are so thin 
ia, that thev are — invisible, unless seen in a bright light. It 
—s will be observed also that not all the spokes terminate in the 
_————s weentre like the spr kes of a wheel doin the hub. This is why she 
«= breaks off her clroular peregrinations to run out a new couple 

| of spokes as required. for if all emanated from the centre they 
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If the web gets damaged the spider knows how to repair it. 
I once made a * in one of these webs, through which a golf 
ball might have been passed with ease. This was done at 
about 7 pt. At9 P.m. I noticed that the ragged edges of the 
rent had been roughly drawn together, and by 11 P.M. some 
more work had been done, in such a position that I could not 
observe any details; but in the morning the hole had been 
darned + not as well as the original weave, but still a distinct 
darn, and the violated circle had been restored. 
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4- On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies. 


By Sarat CHanpra Mitra, M.A., BLL. 


If we examine the ceremonies performed in different parts 
of Northern India in connection with various agricultural 
operations, we find that some of these are characterized by two 
striking features, namely, that these must be performed by the cele- 
brants either without speaking or in profound secrecy. These 
taboos against speaking and the presence of outsiders are 
observed at the times of (a) sowing the seeds, (6) threshing the 
harvested crops, (c) winnowing the threshed-out grains, (d) 
heaping up the cleaned grains and (e) measuring the same. 

This taboo against speaking is based on the belief that, if 
any talking i is done or even if an ejaculation of any kind what- 

f ever is uttered, ill-luck would overtake the celebrants of the 
ceremonies, for evil spirits would come and deprive the corn of 
its substance and nutritive properties. 

We should, first of all, discuss the taboo against speaking 
as it is enforced in connection with sowing operations. We 
find that, among the Oraons of Chhota Nagpur, this vow of 
silence is strictly observed at the time of sowing the paddy- 
crops. Shortly after midnight preceding the day selected for 
the commencement of sowing the paddy-field, an adult male 
Ordon cultivator goes to one of his fields with a small quantity 
of paddy-seeds, and, while going there or while he is engaged 
in sowing the seeds, takes s — care that he is not seen by anvy- 

* ‘body else. Even should he come across some other person 
while on his way to the field, he does not speak to him. Then 
ain, even if he is accompanied thither by another person, 
= pe ‘do not usually talk to each other ; or, should there be 
* nee urgent need for talking, they do so in undertones. The 
_ Oraons superstitiously believe that, should any person happen 
, iG to sce the cultivator going to the field and mumble to himself 
the words: “Look! ‘The man over there is going to sow his 
* fields,” the utterance of this remark, or even the rising of this 
~ thou; ht in ae. former's mind, would exercise a baleful influence 
on oe and prevent them either from growing 

| ess y. = —— ng a pauses harvest.' 
Let us, then, examine the taboo as observed in connection 
with: the threshing ceremonies of Northern India. Whatever 
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may be the way in which these rituals may be performed, 
during the whole time that they may be going on, the most pro- 
found silence is observed and must not on any account be 
broken within the precincts of the threshing-ground until the 
threshed-out corn is measured and distributed. 

If we go to the Panjab and the United Provinces of Nor- 
thern India, we find the custom existing there of distributing 
what is known as eayar | 'S.5) ). When the reaped corn is 
being threshed out on the threshing-ground, small quantities of 
the threshed-out grain are distributed to the village deity, the 
guru or spiritual preceptor, the purohit or family-priest, the 
Brahman and the village grazier. These perquisites are known 
as angounga nm the United Provinces, as seaoodee or thapa in 
the extreme North-West of India, and as anjali ( Wsrat or 
us) ) in Bundelkhand. During the interval commencing from 


the distribution of the angounga to the time when the threshed- 
out grains are weighed, a profound silence is observed and 
strangers are not allowed to be present at the scene of the 
threshing operations. With so much rigour is this taboo against 
the presence of outsiders enforced that it is said that, on one 
occasion, a criminal happening to come to the threshing-ground, 
the threshers, who were vowed to observe the strictest silence, 
simply beekoned to the former to go away so that he might 
not profane the hallowed ceremony with his presence. As the 
result of their strict compliance with the taboo against speak- 
ing while the threshing operation was going on, they were 
hauled up before a Magistrate for having connived at his 
escape.! 

This taboo. however, is observed during the preliminary 
stages of the threshing operation in some parts of the Benares 
and Delhi Divisions and of the North-Western Province, 
When the harvested crops are about to be gathered into a beers 
a man sits down with a ploughshare in his hand which he sti 
into the ground and on each side whereof some fusa grass and 
cow-dung are placed. [Note that both of these are spirit-scarers. ] 
Thereafter another man. from behind the back of the person 


seated on the ground, throws some corn over the latter's head. | 


Then the man sitting on the ground places this corn all round 
the ploughshare and, during all the time that he may be doing 
it, takes the precaution that this operation is not seen by any 
outsider. When the ploughshare has been completely covered 
up with this corn, the man seated on the ground stands up ; 
and thereafter all those, who are present on the threshing-gr 
render assistance in heaping up the harvested crops." 
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This ceremony, however, is performed with some slight 
variations in the Rohilkhand Division. After a hom or reli- 
gious ceremony has been performed by lighting a sacrificial fire, 
a ploughshare and a pot full of water are placed to the north 
of the threshing-pole round which the oxen are driven to tread 
out the grain. The threshed-out grain is then heaped up to the 
south of the ploughshare stuck into the ground, and not over it 
as is done in the Delhi Division.' |Compare this lighting of 
sacred fire with the offering of fire which is made, in the dis- 
trict of Bareilly, to the heap of wimnowed grain}” 

We shall now discuss the several component elements of 
the aforementioned ceremonies, namely, (a) the sticking of the 
ploughshare into the ground; (b) the act of covering up the 
ploughshare with the corn without its being seen by a stranger: 
(c) the lighting of a fire; and (d) the placing of a pot full of 
water. 

(a) The virtue of “cauld iron” as a spirit-scarer is well- 
kuown. The ploughshare is stuck into the ground for the pur- 
pose of searing away the evil spirits which may come and take 
away from the grains their substance and nutritive qualities. 

* This is paralleled by the English housemaid’s practice of placing 
7 the poker across the bars and pointing up the chimney in order 
to make the fire burn. Then. again, whenever there is difficulty 
in butter-making, which is believed to be due to thwarting bv 
the mischievous sprites “that bootless make the breathless 
housewife churn." the English housewife plunges a red-hot 
poker into the milk.* The belief about the evil spirits stealing 
the corn is widespread. In the folklore of the English peasantry, 
fiying dragons, dwarfs, fairies and witches purloin the corn from 
the fields and convey it through the air to other people. Simi- 
larly, a demon or wizard armed with sickles on his feet is be- 


Yo i lieved to visit the fields of ripening corn, cut down the crops 
ohm and appropriate the same.* In a Danish folktale, the elves are 
— desori as clipping off the ears of rye from a rve-field.* 





— (6) The act of covering up the ploughshare with corn is 
, ~~ done secretly in order to avert the evil eye of strangers or of 
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, ce * eye-biters ” as an Irishman would say. 
—  (e) The fire is also a spirit-scarer and lighted to drive off 
»  mMisehievous sprites who may be loitering about to cast harmful 
F cee spells on the harvested crops. This is similar to the English 
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peasant’s practice of running through the fields with lighted 
torches or bunches of straw or of kindling bonfires therein." 

() The potful of water is placed near the heap of corn as 
water is a protective against the influence of evil spirits, which 
is the root-idea underlying all the numerous bathing and lus- 
tration ceremonies performed by the orthodox Hindus through- 
out India. 

Then I have to deal with the ceremonies performed on the 
eceasion of winnowing the threshed-out grains. In several 
parts of Upper India, especially in the district of Hoshangabad 
in the Jubbulpur Division, C.P., the operation of winnowing 
is looked upon in the light of a very solemn rite and is not 
undertaken until a very auspicious moment for beginning it ts 
selected by the village astrologer. When this has been done, 
the agriculturist, with his whole family and the entire staff of 
his farm-hands, betakes themselves to the threshing-ground 
and takes with them milk, butter, turmeric (a well-known 
spirit-ecarer), boiled wheat, several kinds of grain (another 
searer of evil spirits) and other requisite articles of worship. 
The threshing-floor stake is then washed with water [which is 
a protective against the baleful influence of malignant spirits]. 
Thereafter the offerings of the aforementioned eatables and 
drinkables are made to the stake and the heap of threshed-out 
grains, the boiled wheat being scattered about to appease the 
malignant demons hovering about—as a sop to coax them 
from purloining the harvested crops. [Compare this practice 
of scattering boiled wheat with the Japanese custom of scat- 
tering dried peas through a house on the eve of the Setsuban 
festival-day, to the accompaniment of the * Devils out! 


nows the same. After the winnowing has been done, the 
fill up the five baskets, or anything remains over 





have been filled up, it is considered an omen of good. Should 
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done, the evil spirits would carry off the grain in these basket« 
standing on their bottoms]. The winnowed grains are usually 
measured in the evening. [This is one of the auspicious times, 
among the peasantry of the Eastern Panjab, for commencing 
the measurement of the cleaned grain. Vide my remarks infra} 
The measurement ix made with profound ailence. The measurer 
site with hia back turned towards the unlucky quarter of the 
sky and keeps an account of the number of basketfule measured 
by tvwing knots. [An instance of the primitive method of com- 
putation—similar to the Santali method of using knotted cords 
as calendars].' It is popularly believed by the peasantry of 
these parts that the malignant sprites cannot purlom the grains 
after they have been measured.* [In Karnal, however, it i« 
believed that, as soon as the winnowed grains have been mea 
sured, they become perfectly immune from the effects of the 
evileye. Vide my remarks rfre}. 

Next we have to discuss the taboo against speaking as it is 
observed in connection with the ceremonies for heaping up the 
grain after it has been cleaned by winnowing. In the eastern 
districts of the Panjab, especially in Karnal, the winnowed 
grain is gathered into a heap with a good deal of precaution, 
for otherwise it is apprehended that the malignant sprites will 
rob the same. One man sits with his face towards the north 
and, sticking a ploughshare into the earth, places two round 
balls of cowdung on the ground on either side of it. [Note 
that cowdaung is a spirit-scarer]. This plough-coulter is said to 
symbolize Shaod Mata or the *‘ goddess of fertility” Then a 
branch of the akh or gigantic swallow-wort [Sanskrit, arkea ; 
Bengali, G@kanda; and Hin indi, madar (Calotropia qigantea)—a 
sacred plant, as in the Lower Himalayas. a person. desiring to 
marry a third time, has to marry it before he can be united in 
wedlock with his third human wife] and some shoots of the du/ 

[another spirit-scarer] are offered to it. Then the cele- 
brants salute the symbol of the goddess with the utterance of 
the following prayer: **O Mother Shiod! Give the increase 
and make our rulers and bankers contented."" The man seated 
on the ground then hides the symbol from the gaze of all on- 
lookers and, at the same time, covers it up with the grain 
- which other persons present there throw over his head from 

behind his back. |This is very similar to the rites described 
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doing this, the man seated on the ground gets up, takes his 
stand to the south of the heap and circumambulates it thrice— 
by going westward during the first and third times, and by 
going eastward on the second occasion. While he is circum- 
ambulating it, he keeps his hand farthest from the heap of 
grain, while with the other he holds a winnowing-fan,' and taps 
the heap with it. When the heaping operation has been 
finished. all the celebrants sprinkle the heap of cleaned grain 
with Ganges water [Note that water isa protective against the 
influence of malignant spirits. Also compare the act of sprink- 
ling with Ganges water with the placing of the potful of water 
to the north of the threshing-pole preliminary to the threshing 
operation in the Rohilkhand Division. In the Bareilly district, 
however, after the offerings of fire, butter and coarse sugar 
have been made to the heap of winnowed-out grains, water is 
poured all round it, and the whole ceremony is wound up with 
the distribution of the sugar to those present),* salute it and 
then cover it up with a cloth [presumably to protect it from 
the evil eye of the “ eye-biters”™ |. It is allowed to remain thus 
till the time for measuring the cleaned in comes. There- 
after a line is drawn upon the ground and all round this heap, 
inside which charmed circle none may go save and except the 
man who will measure the cleaned grain, Jf is a sine qué non 
of all these rites that they should be performed with the strictest 
silence." The act of circumambulating the heap of winnowed 
grain thrice is known as performing the ceremony of Chang or 
Chank (ate or Ol). 

In the Etawah district of the U.P., however, the aforemen- 
tioned rites are performed with some variations. The culti- 
vator places, three spans off to the north of the heap of win- 
nowed in, a threshing-floor rake, a bullock’s muzzle, and a 
rope. [I am unable to make out the significance of these three 

cles]. 
the pile of grain 


ears of grain, 80 
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influence of malignant spirits and from the evil eye of the “ eye- 
hiters."" Thereafter he places in a basket three [Note that 
three is a sacred number] handfuls of grain as the perquisite of 
the village-priest. who kindles the fire at the Holi festival. He 
also puts aside « small quantity thereof for the beggars of the 
village, [This is similar to the custom of distributing the ang. 
ounga described supra|. Subsequently to this, he throws some 
grains over the cloth, and, filling up a basket with grains 
pours back the same over the heap. He then makes an 
obeisance towards the north—apparently the abode of the 
deities—and mumbles a prayer, thereby breaking the tabou 
against speaking which is strictly observed throughout the per. 
formance of the aforementioned rites. The cloth is thereafter 
removed from off the pile of cleaned grains; and the whole 
ceremony is thus brought to a close.' 

The Chink (3=f#) is performed with a good deal of varia- 
tion in the Upper Doab and Delhi Division. After the cere- 
monies preliminary to the stacking up of the harvested crop» 
have been performed, and after the —* has been raised to the 
height of about a foot, a person takes his stand with his face 

inting northwards, takes hold of a winnowing-basket with 
his right hand and, in his left, puts a handful of grain. Then 
he circumambulates the heap, beginning from the south, goinw 
round from west to east and onwards to the south again, and. 
at the same time, presses the basket against the lower portion 
of the heap. This circumambulation is usually made thrice. 
But if the heap is very high, so many as five or even six circuits 
are made. When the stack of the harvested crops attains a 
height of about three feet, the hands of the circumambulator 
are c ed, the winnowing-basket being taken in the left 
hand, and the grains in the right. Then the circuit of the 
stack is in made thrice, this time in the dicection contrary 
to that of the first occasion, that is to say, commencing from 
east to west. Wane. the circuits are being rary —— 
ambulator e winnowing-basket i ttom o 
‘the | Wh 8 











— as on the first and second occasions with this much 
_ difference only, viz. that this time the winnowing-fan is pressed 
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second from east to west, and the third again from west to 
east. When, at the conclusion of his last circumambulation, 
the celebrant again arrives at the south of the heap, he places 
the winnowing-basket on the ground in front of him and. 
joining the palms of his hands together, makes a low obeisance 
to the stacked corn and mumbles any one of the following 


pravers :— 
wlas Weare st 
a qa Zifaa | 


Translation. 
O god Syawadh! 
Grant me a hundredfold good fortune. 
Or, 
aq Saar | 
ata qa eine 5 


Translation. 
O god of crops! 
Pardon my sins. 
Or, 
agzaa atutrs want qu «tm water FF 
sifaa WET 
Translation. 


O Gosiin Sahadewan! Make me as prosperous as 
the “* King of Merchants " (Raj Bayouhar). r 


Several points in the aforementioned prayers call for some 
notice. In the first prayer, the god Syawadh ( eras Trees ) 
or the of fertility’ is invoked. He is apparently a male 
deity. We ia the ceremony as performed in — Shiod | ae | 
Mata (Mother Shiod), the goddess of fertility, is prayed to for F 

— prosperity to the worshipper. I think that Gosiin  — seer ; 
Brospectty, 00 re: 
deity Syawadh of the first one. In the second prayer, the god _ | 
) himself is invoked, As pata bao “Raj — 
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with pots of holy water and some greenery in a village of the 
Mirzapur district, U.P. 

In the Rohilkhand Division, however, quite different 
variants of the foregoing ceremony are performed. In the 
northern portions of this Division, a man, taking a winnowing- 
basket in his right hand and with nothing in his left one, goes 
from the south towards the west and thence towards the north 
till he reaches the merh or threshing-pole. He then retraces 
his steps by the same way to the south, and thence walks 
towards the east and then to the north till he arrives at the 
merkh again. From this goal he goes back by the same route, 
that is to sav, from the north to the west and thence to the 
south. Having again reached the southerly point, he places 
the winnowing-fan on the ground and makes a low bow to the 
accompaniment of some religious invocation. [This way of 
circumambulating the heap of harvested crops is exactly similar 
to the mode of making the cirenuit round the heap of winnowed 
grains as is prevalent in the district of Bareilly '}, In the 
southern parts of the same Division, the celebrants of the cere- 
mony usually press their hands in six different parts of the 
heap of the harvested crops, commencing from the bottom 
thereof and ending at the top of the same. Each time that the 
heap is touched with the hand. the name of one of the Chakra- 
varti Rajas, namely Mandhata, Ben, Dalip, and so forth, is 
mentioned .* 

In the Lower and Central Doab as also in Sagor, the Chink 
is usually performed by simply drawing a cirele with cow-dung 
(a spirit-scarer) or ashes round the ras and thaps simultane- 

—* ously. The line is commenced from the east, on to the south, and 
J thence to the west and north and from there to the east again. 
oe, While the circular line is being drawn, the man making it takes 
-* care to hold his breath. Sometimes, the circular line is again 

_  ~—s @eon tinued from the easterly point up to the southernmost one, 
3— thus a second complete circle not being formed. The reason 

‘for leaving the part from the east to the south is that the 

— ie pe ciate for the deities and the Brahmans are taken there- 

| from and Jaid aside.* 

m many other localities, the ceremony of cireumambulat- 
the ttapa or the heap of grains formed for the village 
vant Varies to some extent from the foregoing one. The 
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heap, because that side is the amun or kand which contains the 
refuse of the corn (set apart for the chamars or leather-curers of 
the village), which having fallen behind the winnower is of a 
very inferior quality. . 

The whole ceremony of Chink is performed with the profound- 
est silence, which taboo against speaking is strictly observed tll 
the cleaned grain is measured and distributed. The reason 
popularly ascribed for the observance of this taboo is that, if 
any talking is done while the ceremony is being performed, the 
malignant spirits, who ** bootless make the breathless housewife 
churn,’’ injure the grains.' 

We have already seen that the heap of winnowed grains in 
Karnal, and the stack of harvested crops in the Upper Doab 
and Delhi Division are circumambulated by the performer of 
the Chank ceremony thrice. While in the Rohilkhand Division, 
the circuit is made twice only. We have also seen that the 
initial circuit is always commenced from the east or south on 
to the west and north, and then to the east or south again. 
It will be noticed that this movement is in imitation of the 
sun’s apparent diurnal course from east to west, This rite of 
sunwise circumambulation is a vestige of sun-worship, and is 
had recourse to because, by his genial warmth, the sun exercises 
a beneficial influence on the vegetable products of the earth. 
Numerous vestiges of this sun-worship exist in the customs of 
the European peasantry. The Irish peasant crawls thrice 
round the healing spring in imitation of the sun’s apparent 
diurnal ecourse.* Similarly, when a Highlander goes to bathe in, 
or to drink water out of, a holy spring, he always approaches 
it by going round the place from the east to the south and 
thence to the west. This is called in Gaelic going round the 
right, or the lucky way." Jn the Highlands of Scotland also, 
the custom of “‘making the deazil’’ or of walking sunwise 
thrice round a person to whom the performer wishes well, 
exists even at the present day, Even in the farthest Hebrides, 
animals are led round an invalid following the sun’s course.* 
Many such traces also survive in Indian ritual and custom. 
The bride and bridegroom walk round the sacred fire or the 
central pole of the marriage-shed in imitation of the sun’s course. 
A Hindu worshipper circumambulates a temple or shrine in the 
same way. Sunwise also move the oxen round the threshing- 
pole as they tread out the grain on the threshing-ground. 


’ _ett.. pp. 132-133. 
? Cas Ap trseroduction to Folklore (Edition mil ). p. 20. 
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Then we have to deal with the ceremonies connected with 
the measurement of the cleaned grain, and the vow of silence 
which is strictly observed during the performance thereof. 
Throughout Northern India, there exists the curious custom of 
placing a round cake of cowdung, which is known in the dis- 


tricts to the east of Allahabad as badhawan ( qwerza or w;lap ) 


or “that which gives the increase,”’ on the top of a heap (ras) of 
grain to protect it from the evil eve of * eye-biters”’ and for the 


sake of good luck in order that the grains may increase (@@).! 


Sometimes, a magic circle is drawn either with fire or water all 
round this heap, the man making the circle observing the 
strictest silence In the district of Bareilly, however, the cir- 
cular line is drawn with cow-dung (a spirit-scarer).* In the 
districts situated to the west of Allahabad, this covering placed 
on a heap of winnowed grain goes under the appellation of 


Chhatur ( Wat or from the Hindi wwe or ,ie> an umbrella) 


and consists of a blade of grass, or a dry branch of arhar or 
pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus) with several (usually five) project- 
ing twigs, on each of which a small lump of cow-dung is put, or 
a flower of the akh or madar (Calotropis giqantea—a sacred plant). 
In the Bareilly district, an iron sickle, a blade of the sacred 
kusa grass and a twig of the — swallow-wort, with a 
cow-dung cake in a cleft stick [Note that all these four articles 
are spirit-scarers}] are put on the top of the heap; while four 
cowdung cakes are placed at the four corners thereof." Some- 
times, a spear is stuck into the ground—not on, but at the 
side of, the heap. Occasionally, an artificial flower is placed 
at a short distance from the bottom of the heap. The Chhatur 


is put on the heap of grain with the same object as the 
dhawan is, namely, to prevent the harmful effects of the evil 


eye or of the praises of any casual visitor * 





= -_ a i — — — — —— ——— —— — — 


i Those, who scoff at the suporatitious belief in the efficacy of the 
wan as a charm for increasing the heaped-up grains, recite the follow- 







Ni a ing satirical stanza :— 








1. sar atorer fara fers aa qr wae | 
2 ae a az weiaat wa frat raza y 





—— Translation. 7 
, 9. te The world is mad and worships the evil spirits 
Oe eae. (ci alie Indep. ol 
. And places the be i {on * 
1). no matter whether ( e heaped-up grains) 
Sea" Tienowe liye: M. Habe 1874. 
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Now four men with a wooden measuring vessel go inside 
the magic circle which has been drawn all round the ras or 
heap. Anybody else must not come near them till they have 
completed the measuring operation. They take their seat on 
the ground with their faces turned towards the north and spread 
ont a cloth on the ground, One man fills up the measnre from 
the heap with the aid of the winnowing-fan; another pours out 
the contents of the measurine-vessel over the cloth; and the 
two others carry off the cloth full of grains and drop out the 
contents thereof, substituting an empty cloth for the one which 
has been removed. The man, who has got the measuring 
vessel with him, puts down for each measure filled up, a small 
pile of grains wherewith the account is kept. [This is an 
instance of the primitive method of counting}. Profound silence 
is Observed until the entire measuring operation is completed. AU 
counting aloud of the number of measures is strictly prohibited. 
As soon as the measurement of the grain has been finished, it 
becomes perfectly immune from the effects of the evil eye.' 

In the eastern parts of the Panjab. the measurement of 
the grain must not be made, on any account whatever, on the 
day of the new or full moon, nor on a Saturday which is inaus- 
picious for its performance. The measurement must be com- 
menced at dawn, midday, sunset, or midnight when the malig- 
nant spirits are busy with something else *— 

‘* For then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad : 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 


So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 
Hamlet. Act 1; Se. J. 


For the same reasons, the peasantry of the United Prov- 
inces also begin the formation of their heaps of winnowed 
corn either exactly at 12 o'clock in the day, or shortly after 
12 o'clock in the midnight. 

The taboo against speaking is also observed in connection 
with the cultivation of cotton in Northern India. tn the dis- 
trict of Bareilly, when the cotton seeds sown in the fields have 
sprouted and grown up into seedlings, the cultivator goes to 
the field on the forenoon of a Sunday [Note that it is a holy 
day and auspicious for the performance of agricultural cere- 


monies, as, for example, of the Lekhraj ceremony ( tecra or 
ct! )* for the planting of sugarcane in the western districts 





of 1845), p. LIT; R; 140 Also Crooke'’s An Introduction to the Popular 
Religion and Fotklore of Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), 
mt | J .Wilson'’s Karnal Settlement Report. Lahore 
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of the V.. and also for the performance of many magical rites 
for the cure of ailments and hydrophobia!| with some butter. 
eweetmenats, anc cakes. He lights a fire by way of sacrifice 
(Compare this with the instances, mentioned supra, of lighting 
the fire (in the Rohilkhand Division) on the threshing-floor. and 
the fire-offering made (in the Bareilly district) to the heap of 
winnowed grains| and makes an offering of some of the eatables 
and «ats the remainder in perfect silence? 

This taboo is also strictly observed in connection with o 
curious festival which is celebrated in a good many of the 
Feudatory States of Central India. It is known as the Mauw 
Charaun ov the Festival of the Silent Pasturing of Cattle. 
Those who take part in its celebration get up at the peep of 
dawn, wash and bathe, besmear their bodies with oil, and be- 
garland themselves with wreaths of flowers about their necks 
While they are undergoing these operations. they observe profound 
silence and make their wants known by means of aestures. Whew 
everything ts ready, they qo to the qrazing-ground tin solemn proces- 
sion in profound silence. Every one of the celebrants holds a 
peacock’s feather over his shoulder for the purpose of scaring 
away demons. [Compare this with the curious custom of 
frightening the cattle (prevalent in the district of Hoshangabad 
in the Jnbbulpur Division, C.P.) in which strings of peacocks 
feathers are tied to their horns® presumably as spirit-scarers |}. 
They remain in silence with the cattle for an hour or two and then 
come Lack home. Thereafter, a wrestling-match is held among 
the Ahirs or cowherds. When the dark shades of evening fall. 
a gun is fired. and the Maharaja breaks his fast as also his vow 
of silence.* 

While on the subject of rural ceremonies connected with 
the securing of welfare of the cattle, | may mention that the 
taboo against speaking and the presence of strangers is also 

* observed on the occasion of performing rites for the transfer- 
ence or expulsion of cattle-diseases. Whenever a murrain 
breaks out among the cattle in the Orion country (in Chhota 

| _ Nagpur), the Ora’ion bachelors select a day for performing the 
ss w@hove-mentioned ceremony, an intimation of which date is given 

— by the village-ko6twar to all the villagers. On the evening of 

— that day, every family in the village places one or more old 

earthen vessels in front of its hut. After the evening meal has 
| * been partaken of, all the family-members, save and except the 

i 1 Vide my article North Indian Folk-Medicine for Hydrophobia and 

n-ating in J, and Proc., A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. XI., p. 219; as also 
“5 An Introduction — Religion and Folklore of Northern 
 @ Bareilly Settlement Report, By 8 










. M. Moens. Allahabad: 1874. 
: Notes and Queriea, Vol. 1., p. 154. 
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bachelors, remain inside their respective huts and observe the 
profoundest silence, At about the middle of the night, when 
all the earth and air are hushed in perfect silence, the young 
Oraon bachelors gather together at the village-akhra and, 
attiring themselves in nature’s vestments [Note that this is a 
nudity-spell meant to frighten away the spirit of the disease 
from the village], arm themselves with cudgels. At a given 
signal, the bachelors, in a state of perfect nudity, give chase to 
the village cowherd who is present there with a wooden cow- 
bell nanging either from his neck or waist. While pursuing 
the latter, they smash with their cudgels all the earthen vessels 
left in front of the huts of the village. They also helabour with 
their cudgels whomsoever they may hear talking or making any 
sort of notse whatever.' [With the rest of the ceremony we are 
not concerned, as it is outside the scope of this paper]. 

We have now finished our examination of the taboo against 
speaking as it is observed in connection with various agricul. 
tural ceremonies in Northern India. We should now try to 
find out if any parallel to the aforementioned vow of silence 
exists in European folklore. In our search for it we have been 
successful, for we find that there is, at least, one European 
practice in the performance whereof perfect silence is main- 
tained, namely, in the making of what is known as the dumb- 
cake. Arabella Whimsey says in the Connoisseur, No. 56: “1 
and my two sisters tried the dumb-cake together: you must 
know two must make it, two bake it, two break it: and the 
third put it under each of their pillows (4ut you must not speak 
a word all the time), and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have—after that I took a clean shift, and turned it, and 
hung it upon the back of a chair; and very likely my sweet- 
heart would have come and turned it right again; but I was 
frightened, and could not help speakng, which —— the charm. 
Many similar practices prevail to this day."’* 

i ee —— are numerous — in —— 

ore, of the ta against speaking bei rescribed as a 
condition which the hero or heroine must fulfil belove: Hanele 
ean achieve a difficult task set to him or her. 
from the island of Ru 
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single word, the violation of which taboos would bring destruc- 
tion on her. In another folktale from Pomerania, an enchanted 
princess can be disenchanted only if her deliverer would carry 
her to the churchyard of Wusseken and place her down there 
in profound silence and without looking round in the meantime. 
Similar incidents also occur in a mdérchen from Eastern 
Pomerania.!' 

Now arises the question -: Why is profound silence observed 
during the performance of the aforementioned agricultural 
operations? The popular explanation appears to be that, if 
any talking is done or even if an ejaculation of any kind what- 
ever is uttered, evil spirits would come and deprive the corn of 
its substance and nutritive properties. Is this explanation plau- 
sible? Ithink not. I, therefore, venture to propound below 
a theory which seems to me to explain, with at least some 
show of plausibility, the reason why the taboo against speaking 
is observed while the aforementioned agricultural operations 
are in full swing. Now Mr. E. S. Hartland has collected a 
large mass of evidence from which he has shown that super 
natural beings, without any distinction whatever, dislike not 
only being recognized and spoken to, but also being seen, or 
at any rate being watched, and are only willing to manifest 
themselves to human beings at their own sweet will and 
pleasure and for their own purposes.* Now the Earth-deity or 
the Earth-Mother is one of these supernatural beings. 

T have already shown that when primitive man first attemp- 
ted to produce food by cultivating the soil, he keenly observed 
all that helped or hindered him. While he and his women-folk 
recognised the sun-spirit and rain-spirit as beneficent agents 
striving to help them, the Earth, great and kindly, in whose 
very self the seed was embedded, stood forth conspicuously 
above all, as the one agent which helped them greatly. They, 
therefore, came to look upon the Earth as the sole agent who, 
with or without the aid of the sky- or heaven-spirit, supplied 
their wants. The next step was that they came to look upon 

the Earth in the light of a spirit or goddess. The Earth, there- 
fore, in the capacity of the Giver of Sustenance, has come to 
be reverenced and worshipped among many primitive races of 
| pect all over the world, as is evidenced by the numerous rites 
“ceremonies performed by them for ensuring a bountiful 
yield of crops, fertility in woman herself and in cattle.* 
While the operations of sow the seeds, heaping up the 
harvested crops, threshing out and winnowing the same, and 
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measuring the cleaned grains are going on, the Earth-Mother, 
who is believed to have helped the agriculturists in sowing and 
srowing their crops, is supposed to be present at the scenes 
thereof. It is for her propitiation that the little nameless acts 
of worship, which have been set forth above in detail, are per- 
formed. Now there is evidence in Kuropean folklore to show 
that the Earth-goddess or the Earth-Mother dislikes being seen 
or spoken to. In the island of Rigen in the Baltic Sea, the 
vodiless Hertha, who is identified by the Roman historian 
Tacitus with the Mother Earth or the goddess of the soil, to 
whose kindly offices the produce of the land would be attribu- 
ted, in whose name and by whose permission would all agricul- 
tural operations be performed, had her dwelling in the Hertha- 
burg. Often on moon-lit nights she comes out attended by her 
maids to bathe in the lake. Whoever looks upon her while 
she is performing her ablutions, is drawn down to the lake and 
engulfed in its depths.' Tt would thus appear that, while the 
agricultural operations go on, she is believed to be present at 
the scenes thereof and. therefore, to object to her being seen 
by any except the operators themselves, As she is a super- 
natural being, she does not like that anybody should speak to 
her or profane the scene of her hallowed presence by breaking 
the silence that reigns thereover. Conseqnently the agricul- 
turists themselves, who take part in these operations, also 
observe profound silence. 


! Hartland’s The Science of Fairy Tales (Edition 1891), pp. 71, 89. 
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5. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXVIII. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 140 of the ‘‘ Journal and Proceedings ”’ 
for 916. 


170. THe Dracuate oF THE SASSANIAN Queen BORA. 


In the Numismatic Supplement No. XVI, Art. 99, by 
Mr. Thanawalla is a description of the rare **dirham of Queen 
Purandukht,’’ belonging to my friend Mr. Maneck R. Settna. 

The mint monogram on this drachme 15 given in the des- 
cription as el) (rim), but on referring to the illustration I felt 
unable to accept this rendering, the correct version being 
undoubtedly aT (ntheh). The owner, in order to enable me 
to confirm my opinion, courteously gave me an opportunity of 
inspecting the coin, with the result that I have no hesitation 
in declaring the reading ¢l) to be incorrect and misleading. 

Mordtmann reads the monogram as ‘' nich’’ and would 
identify the mint with Nakhjevan, situated on the Araxes on 
the Russo-Persian frontier. This rendering is very doubtful. 
The rc is indisputable, but the intermediate letter, composed 


of two strokes rounded off and not resembling A, has the first 
part complete and distinct, while the second forms the head of 
H. In preferring nthch to nach I am supported by De Morgan, 
who argues that the reading of Mordtmann can be accepted 
only if his interpretation of A be given the Pahlavi value of 
KH, a condition prohibited by the distinctness of the letter I. 
He suggests as the mint name Nihchavan, but unfortunately 
he has not indicated the situation of this town. 

The suggested similarity of monogram with that in Dorn, 
PI: XXIV, fiz. 38, noted in the description, does not exist. 
On the contrary the monogram tallies exactly with that on 

: | fig. 35 of the same plate and also with fig. 19 on Pl. XXIX. 
a - According to Mordtmann the mint “ ram’’ occurs only 
ill the end of the rei of Khusrau Parviz (628 a.c.). The 
ss mint ‘‘ntheh’* is found frequently on the drachmes of the ephe- 
meral sovereigns between Khusrau Parviz and Yezdegerd 










mazd V bearing the monogram ‘‘nthch,’’ exactly resembling 

that on the coin under review. 

ay An important part of the obverse legend has been omitted 

altogether. ‘This is the monogram above the word 5) >># (af- 
| __aiitd) behind the head of the Queen. ‘This monogram Mord 
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mann gives as wie; (zamfin)=for ever; but from the legend 
on the gold coin of Kobid described by Drouin we may infer 
that it is the shortened form of usby= (jaubini). The whole 
obverse legend of the gold coin is, in Pahlavi characters, 91 l= 


(jaubint afzG), the meaning of this phrase according to 
Drouin being ‘‘ the glory of the young prince.’* In my opinion 
the monogram in question is nothing but the word ‘‘afza,”’ 
its gradual development being indicated by an examination first 
of the lezend on the obverse behind the head in Dorn, PI. 
XXVI, fig. 1, secondly those on figs. 11, 12 and 14 of the same 
plate and fig. 20 on Pl. XXVII, and lastly Pl. XXVIII, fig. 5. 
It would appear therefore that the evolution of the monogram 
commenced in the latter part of the reign of Hormazd IV and 
was complete by the early years of the reign of Khusrau Parviz. 
The surprising feature is its appearance side by side with the 
same word in its entire form. It seems as if this were due to 
ignorance on the part of the die-sinkers, who possibly regarded 
the conventional form of *‘ afzi'’”’ as a necessary appendage to 
the monogram itself. 

What is the true name of this Queen? The Persians called 
her — whys = Purin-dukbt, and thus she has been desig- 
nated by later Oriental and European writers; but the suffix 
‘dukht” obviously indicates, for the sake of distinction, the 
sex of the princess, and it is clear from the contemporary By- 
zantine writers, whe never designate her except by the name 
of Béran, that the Persian authors of the Muhammadan epoch 
changed the first letter into ‘p.” The fictitious Persian form 
of Purfin-dukbt should be rejected, as well as Tauraindukhbt, 
a popular mediaeval rendering which was clearly due to dis: 
placement of the diacritical dots. The true spelling of the 
name is therefore Bérin, this being the Arabic and Persian 
pronunciation of the correct Greek form Boni. 

Queen Bédrin was the daughter of Khusrau Parviz and 
sister of Kobid Shérde and Queen Azarmi-dukbt. Their mother 
was the Princess Mary, daughter of the Emperor Maurice. 
After her suffering several reverses from the Arabs the in- 
habitants of Madain (Ctesiphon), then the western capital 
of the empire, revolted and Börän was deposed in October 
631, the fact of her subsequent murder being recorded by 
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In this case Boérin entered on her third year in the fourteenth 
month of her reign. According to the calculations of Noeldeke 
Queen Borin began to reign in the summer of 630 and was 
deposed in the autumn of 631, As the Persian year ran from 


June to June, we can safely place her accession in May or the 
beginning of June 630. Thus :— 


May to 16th June 630, about one month of reign, Ist year. 
17th June 630 to L6th June 631, 2nd year. 


L7th June to October 631, about four months of reign, 3rd 
year. 


This makes in all about seventeen months of reign, with the 
two extreme dates of May 630 and October 631. Obviously 
therefore coins of the first regnal year, as that under considera- 
tion, must be extremely rare, as the issues of the first month 
were probably, but not necessarily, very limited. 


Forpoonsre D. J. Parucs. 


171. Tae Dirmkam-t-SHar‘al. 


Among the exceedingly varied and often artistically exe- 
euted issues of the Mughal Mints, the ‘‘ legal drachms’’ of 
Aurangzeb possess no small interest, at least for the collector 
who can bring historical information to bear on Numismatic 
enquiry, and can, at the same time, illustrate the often imper- 
fect annals of the Musalman rulers by their coins. These 
curious dirhams are so very rare as to be absolutely unrepre- 
sented even in the Indian Museum, and altogether only one 
or two specimens are known of the issue of one or other of 
about five Mints (Allahabad, Patna, Katak, Lahor and 
Multan. Whitehead, P.M.C. xxvi). But if their scarcity is 


not a little provoking, the silence of the Muhammadan ehronic- 
-lers, who are never weary of filling pages with banal descrip- 


tions of pageants and ceremonies, honours and titles and even 


presents and prodigies, about the date, the object, or the 


d some bearing on dowry and the Muhammadan Law."* 


(P_M.C. Introduction, xxv-xxvi). In another place, he appends 
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the value of the dirham 
to. mr (Omar), ten of these 
hir isqals. Such a dirham is 
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men coins made of the Original value so that his subjects 
might know what a dirham actually was, and might be assessed 
to alme strictly on the basis of the ancient law-books. —* 

Ahe amount of property subject to the tax of Zakat 
(alms) is called a Olsi. A nisah may consist of flocks, 


chattels, money, etc. A nisah of silver is equivalent to 200 
dirhams. Every ten of these dirhams must weigh seven 
misqats, i.e., 1 dirham=7/10 migqal ( J@i< ). Such a dirham 
is called a legal dirham (_,< 2 efo)° * * *. According to the 
above data, the weight of a legal dirham is 446 grains.’* 
(/6., p. 437). 

Now this is the question that lies before us—Is it 
possible to substantiate either of these conjectures * In other 
words, is it in our power to quote from any of the contem- 
poraneous histories of Aurangzeb any reference, direct or 
indirect, connecting these dirhams with the paymentof dowries, * 
the assessment of zakat, or the levying of any other tax or due | 
which it was the duty of the Faithful to pay and the privilege 
of their rulers to demand, according to the accredited exponents 
of the Muhammadan Law? [ am not aware that any such 
testimony has been actually cited, and I may be therefore 
permitted to quote the little that [ have been able to glean on 
the subject. Let me first take the question as it relates to 
dowries, and mention the only instance within my knowledge, 
in which the dowry of a daughter-in-law of Aurangzeb was 
fixed, by the express orders of the Emperor, at five hundred 
of these new-fangled dirhams. The passage occurs in the 
Maasir-i-‘ Alamgiri, a contemporary chronicle which was written : 
in 1122 a.m. (1710 a.c.) by Muhammad Sagi Musta‘id Khan, 
Munshi or Secretary to ‘ Infyat-ullah Khan, the Wazir of 
Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam [. In his account of the events of 
the year 1092 a.u. this writer says: 


Ly espa? Sey wlole So 5b em (otey (EgPb >) PPS 


rine! deme solpalersls ly nay pies ty gl 5 dalle, A= shy py BoysT 8 
i ley IR omnes slay AE yee ala eae gegen yt, 







(Bibliotheca Indica Text, p. 210, ll. 16-20). — 

On the thirteenth of Rajab [1092 43] Sidi Yahya ex? 

escorted Shahrbint, the daughter of ‘Adilshah of Bijsptr, ~~ | 9h 
and she entered the Harem of Honour. On he twenties Gr aie 
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Prince Muhammad A‘azam consummated. The Emperor him- 
self had bound the chaplet on [to the forehead of the Prince}. 
The Qazi ‘ Abd-u-s Salam read the marriage servicein the Mosque. 

The dowry was fixed at five hundred dirhams, in accordance 
with the practice of His Holiness, the Best of Mankind [i.e., 
the Prophet Muhammad], on whom be Blessings and Peace.”" 

It would appear that in his zeal to re-establish in India 
the legalistic system of the Early Caliphate, and restore the 
‘*simple life "" characteristic of the primitive days of Islam, 
Aurangzeb made an endeavour to abolish the demand and 
payment of extravagant sums as dower, which had become 
customary in his day. ‘‘ Beware, make not large settle- 
ments,’’ the Prophet had said, ** upon women; because if 
great settlements were a cause of greatness in the world, and 
of righteousness before God, surely, it would be most proper 
for the Prophet of God to make them.’’ (Mishk@t-al-Masihih, 
Book XIII). ‘* According to Muhammadan Law, the wife is not 
entitled to a dower of more than ten dirhams in those cases 
in which a larger sum has not been previously fixed upon.’’ 
(Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 91, 314). ‘* The early 
Hanafi Lawyers,’’ says Mr. Ameer ‘Ali, ‘*‘ fixed ten dirhams 
(equal to about five or six franues), as the minimum for dower. 
The Malikis inhabiting a poorer and less populous country than 
that in which the early Hanafi lawyers Hourished, consider 
three dirhams (one franc and eighty centimes) as the lowest 
sum which can be given bv way of Sadak or Mahtr * * * 
These minima have been abandoned for a long time, and it 
has become customary in different countries to fix the amount 
of dower entirely by a consideration of the circumstances of the 
husband and wife. In India, for example, among that portion 
of the Musalmfiin community which occupies an analogous 
position to the upper middle class of English society, the 
amount of dower ranges from Rs. 4,000 to 40,000, In 
Behar, the latter is, generally speaking, the customary dower - 
in lower Bengal, there is nocustom. Among the lower classes, 
the Mahkr varies from Rs. 50 to 400. Jn princely families the 
dower consists of several lacs of Rupecs.”' (Muhammadan Law, 
TT, 383). 

In — place, the sameauthority tellus: Ihs Prophet 
did not enunciate any fixed rule as to the amount of dower. He 
expressly left it to custom and local usages, but as fie appears 
to hate settled five hundred dirhams upon Maimuna, the Sbiahs 
consider that amount to be the MaAr-j-Sunnat. The Radd-ul. 
Muhtar says the dower of ‘tour Lady'’’ Fatim& was 400 dir- 
hams.’’ (/bid., 11, 382 note). It is clear that in fixing the dower 
of the Bijapur princess at five hundred dirhams, Aurangzeb took 
as his model the practice of the Prophet in the case of Maimuna. 
But not content with cutting down the amount, he appears to 
have. dreamt of introducing along with it a currency, of which 
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the denomination, the weight and the legend were all borrowed 
from the practice, and associated with the sacred memory of 
those Apostolic rulers, "Umar the Discriminator, and "Usman 
the Lord of the Two Lights. The opposition he met with from 
his own children, and probably also the vis inertia of a con- 
servative and obscurantist priesthood, appear to have speedily 
convinced him of the futility of his efforts. In our own days, 
the Amir ‘Abdii-r-Rahman of Afghanistan, finding that ‘*' some 
important and influential families used to get their sons- 
in-law to sign such large amounts of dowry for their wives 
against their wish that it was impossible for them to pay,’ 
fixed the maximum amount even for princes of the royal 
family at Rs, 3,000 and the minimum at Rs. 300. (Life, Eng 
Trans, I1, 67.) 

Indeed, this case of the Bij&pir Princess is the only one that 
I have been able to find, and I[ feel that I should be conveying 
an absolutely misleading idea of its real significance, if | didnot © 
add the following facts of collateralinterest. ‘Theseare that there 
are no less than thirty six other notices of the marriages of Royal 
Princes or great nobles within the covers of the Maasir-i- 
‘Alamgiri itself, that in eight of these cases, the various 
amounts of the dowry stipulated are expressly mentioned in 
Rupees only (fifty-thousand to six lacs), that the above in- 
stance was the only one in which it was fixed in dirhams, and 
that a marriage is recorded only four days afterwards, in which 
the Aabin or Mahr was fifty-thousand Rupees. [For these 
notices, see the Bibliotheca Indica Text, pp. 29, 37, 73 
(Rs.1,80,000), 74, 7S (six lacsof Rupees), 110, 112,114,119 (five 
lacs of Rupees), 120, 124 (two lacs of Rupees), 125 (four lacs of 
Rupees), 148, 152, 155, 158, 166 (two laca of Rupees), 167, 211 
(fifty thousand Rupees), 221, 225, 247, 248, 250, 274, 284 (two 
lacs of Rupees), 312, 347, 372, 374, 473, 474, 480, 482, 496.) 

Let us now see if these ciriames are referred to in connec- 
tion with any other tax or due sanctioned by Musalman jurists. 
Our thoughts at once turnto the Jizya or Poll-tax, the payment 
of which was obligatory on all Zimmis, and which Aurang- 
zeb reimposed on the Hindus and others of his non-Moslem 
subjects, after the lapse of more than a century. I will now 
proceed, accordingly. to quote an illuminative passage which 
eceurs in regard thereto in the Mirati-Ahmadi of ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Khan. The author was Diwan of Gujar&t in the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, and he has written a history of the Pro- 
vinee under Mughal rule, which is truly remarkabie for the 
wealth of statistical detail that is buried in its pages. 
Among other things, he informs us that no less than five lacs 
of Rupees were annually realized by the Jizya in ig 
provines, and he quotes extracts from the Imperial Farma 
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After defining the AAl-i-Zimma, as the People of the Book 
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(Jews and Christians), Magians (Zoroastrians) and Jdolators. 
and exempting from payment women, the young, the blind, 
the lame, the insane, and the destitute poor, the Farman goes 
on to say: 
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Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.n., Part [, 
313 (collated with a manuscript). 

“* Secondly.—Every year, twelve dirhams should be taken 
from the Fagir, twenty-four dirhams from the Mutawassat and 
forty-eight from the Ghani. But as dirhams are, as a matter of 
jact, not current, three tolaAhs and one maéshaé and three-fourths 
and one-twentieth of a masha of silver may be taken from the 
Fagir, and twice as much from the Mutawassat and the double 
of the latter from the Ghani. They should not insist fon re- 
ceiving payment in any particular medium]. If any one gives 
Rupees, they should taken [accepted], if they contain the 
same weight of silver. And dirhams should he taken (accepted) 

after dirhams are in circulation. 
‘Thirdly.—As there is a difference of opinion as to the in- 





‘ terpretation of [the words] Ghant, Mutawassat and Faqir, they 
a. should act according to the following interpretation. He is 

ss the ~Ghans (lit. Rich] who has property worth ten-thousand 
_-~—s- dirhams or more. The Mutawassat (iit. Middling) is he whose 


goods are worth more than two hundred dirhams, and the 
— 7— et poor) is he whose possessions are less than two 
oh | a?” ss.” - 








Daotailed instructions are then given to the effect that the 

_ Jizyi should be brought by the payer in person and not sent 

_ by a messenger, that the payer should stand while the collec- 
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tor remained sitting, that the collector should place his hand 
over that of the payer, and take the money out of it. The 
Ghani (Rich) were at liberty to pay the whole amount at once, 
the Mufawassat (Middling) might pay it in two instalments, 
and the Fagir (Poor) in four. It is also provided that the tax 
should be remitted on conversion to Islim and it was to cease 
also in case of death, 

These statements are so explicit, and the explanation they 
furnish of the origin of these coins is so satisfactory, that it is » 
scarcely necessary to say much by way of comment. It is 
clear that these dirhams were not current when this Farman 
was issued about Safar L090 a.u., as the Mad@sir-i- Alamgiri 
expressly tells us. (Bibl. Indica Text, p. 174. Elliot and 
Dowson VII, p. 296 note). It is also plain that they were 
first coined some time afterwards, in fulfilment of the promise 
made in the Farman, and with the object of making it easy 
for the Zimmis to pay, and the officers to receive, the tax " 
as it had been paid and levied in the days of the Khalifs 
of old. We know that ‘‘the Caliph Omar, during his time, 
taxed those who were not of his faith, at the rate of 48 
dirhams for persons of condition, 24 for those of the middle 
class, and 12 for the lowest class. This was called the Jaziyah 
(capitation-tax).’’ Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 57. 
See also the Hed&iyat, Book IX, Cap. IT and VIII. 

After having seen how closely Aurangzeb followed the 
example of ‘Umar in this and other instances, let me now 
say a few words about the equivalent weight in silver of twelve 
dirhams, This is expressly stated to be 3 tolfs, 1 m&ashA@ and 
three-fourths and one-twentieth of a miash&. With the tola 
of 180 and the ma&sha of 15 gre. this would amount to 
540 + 15 + 114 + 3=—567 gers. Divided by 12, this would fix the 
gross weight of the dirham at 47°25 grs.—a result which approxi- 
mates very closely the actual weight of the specimens in 
our Museums (Whitehead, P.M.C. Nos. 1950 and 2271) and 
private cabinets, and also the theoretical limit arrived at by 
the most recent continental authorities on Early Musalman 
Metrology. ‘‘ The most probable weight,’’ says Zambaur, *‘ is “w 
2-97 grammes, which best agrees with the extant coins and 
giass-weights, as well as with the coin-weights of the time of x 
Al-Mugtadir (a.a. 295-320= 908-932 a.0), discovered by E. T. » ee 
Rogers in the Faiyum. (E. V. Zambaur, in Houtsma’s En- — 


cyclopaedia of Islam, article Dirham). Decourdemanche has = 
arrived at the figure 2°83 grammes by a series of ingenious —— 


calculations. (J. A. Decourdemanche, Etude Metrologiqueseeee * 
Numismatique sur les Misqals et Dirhams Arabes, 1908). Pane | 
ate i = 2-97 grammes =45°8 grains; 2°83 grammes=43°8 grains. _ 
—— The next question is, had these dirhams any conneetion 
thé assessment of Zakat also? In other wor — 

by Aurangzeb with the object that his 
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be assessed to alms strictly on the basis of the ancient Law 
Books?’’ It is impossible to answer the question in the 
attirmative. It is almost equally difficult to give a definite 
reply in the negative. All that can be said, in the present 
state of knowledge, is that no direct evidence has yet come to 
hand of the connection, and that the indirect evidence that is 
available is rather against than in favour of the supposed 
connection. This indirect evidence I may be now permitted 
to summarise. Of the three contemporary chronicles of Au- 
rangzeb which have been published, the ‘Alamgir-name/, the 
Maasir-i-‘ Alamgiri and the Muntakhaba-l Lubah, the first tells 
us nothing whatever about the matter. The author of the 
Maasir has a solitary reference to the zakat in the long and 
perfervid eloge at the end of the volume, and states that be- 
fore his accession, Aurangzeb used scrupulously to pay the 
zakat that was due on his food and clothing, that after com- 
ing to the throne, he devoted to that purpose the proceeds of 
several villages and two or three salt-producing tracts which 
were appropriated to the privy purse, and that he gave the 
entire income from these sources to the Arbahb-t-Istahqaqg— 
deserving persons. (Bib. Ind. Text, p. 525). The little that 
may be gleaned from Khafi Khan’s Muntakhabi-l-Lubah js 
slightly more to the purpose, and may be read in Dowson's 
translation, which, as usual, expresses the general sense of the 
passage correctly enough, but is deficient in critical exactness. 
Khafi Khan tells us that “‘an order was promulgated exempt- 
ing the commercial goods of Musalmins, from tax throughout 
the dominion of Hindustan * * * The Revenue Officers 
then reported that Musalmins * * * passed the goods of 
Hindus in their names, and thus the payment of the zaka 
prescribed by the law was avoided. So an order was given 
that, according to the Law, two and a half per cent should be 
taken from Musalma&ins and five per cent from Hindus.’’ 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, VII, 293). 

The last sentence is of some importance and it is neces- 
sary to quote the historian’s actual words: 


PP 9 9 OS ste y Gibe yor af Singe,5 So 
; « Ail ais f Spit 5! Bs) => wlelee 3} a5, 


(Bib. Ind. Text, II. 230.) 

‘““He commanded that in conformity with ancient usage 
and the Illustrious Law, Rupees tivo and a half should be 
exacted for every hundred from Musalmans and Rupees five 
from Hinduas.’’ 

It is not unworthy of note that there is an express refer- 
ence here to Rupees, and nothing whatever is said about assess- 
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ing either the Faithful or the Infidel to ‘‘ alms’’ in dirhams, 
though the order referred to by Khafi Khan was issued some 
time after their actual coinage. 

_[ now come to the Mirati-Ahmadi, of which the writer 
again quotes the tpsissima verba of five Imperial Farmans on 
the subject of sakat. The first of these is dated 4th Shawwil 
O75 a.w. and was issued with the object of doing away, once 
forall, with the unequal rates at which the zakat was levied 
in different parts of the Imperial dominions, and establishing a 
uniform rate of ‘* one in forty ’’ (2) per cent) for Musalmiéns 
and ‘*two in forty’’ (5 per cent) for Hindus. (Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 
Bombay Lithograph 1307 a.n., Part I, pp. 272-73). By the 
second, bearing date 25 Zilq‘ad 1077 a.a., Musalman mer- 
chants were exempted from payment of the tax, which con- 
tinued to be levied from the goods of the Hindu traders. 
(/bid., pp. 280-81). The third re-imposed it on the former on 
the 5th of Rabi-ul-Awwal of the 25th Regnal year (1093 a 4H.) 
on account of their collusion with Hindus for the purpose of 
defrauding the Exchequer (Jbid., pp. 315-16). he fourth 
was issued in 1099 a.m. and enjoined that the tax should be 
levied not, as heretofore, in the place where the goods had 
been purchased, but in that where they were actually sold. 
(/jid., pp. 335-6). Ten years afterwards (1109 a.H.) the rule 
was again altered and it was determined, for fiscal reasons, 
to revert to the old practice of realizing the zakat in the place 
of purchase. (/éid., pp. 357-58). 

Now there is no reference whatever to these DirAhim-i- 
Shar‘di in any one of these five documents, although the last 
three were all issued after the coinage of the dirhams had 
commenced about the 24th Regnal year (1092) to which the 
3pecimen in the Punjab Museum belongs. (Whitehead, P.M.C. 
No. 1950). Lt must be remembered also that the zakat was an 
ad valorem duty, and as the value of the goods of merchants 
were entered in their Bills of Lading and Invoices only in 
Rupees, the Revenue Officers must have found it very incon- 
venient to levy the dutyin any other medium than the current 
coin of the Realm. Indeed, in determining the value of the 
nisab or minimum exempted from the payment of zakat by 
the Law of the Prophet, Aurangzeb himself found it necessary 
to express its equvalent in two of these Farmans (the first 
and the third), only in Rupees (Rs. 52-8 and Rs. 54-126). 
(Mirat, pp. 278 and 316.) It is possible to deny any signifi- 
cance to this fact, but it may also be maintained with reason, 
that if the Emperor had seriously intended to make the zakat 
payable, optionally or otherwise, in the new-fangled dirhams, 
he would have employed the phrase 200 dirhame, or at least 
the alternative expression ‘200 dirhams or Res. 52-8’ (or Re. 


54-12-6). 
I am aware that this is at best a negative argument, and 
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that the silence of these documents on the subject is far from 
conclusive. I have however thought it my duty to state the 
other side of the case, so far as my knowledge will permit. 

Briefly, we may say with some confidence that these 
legal dirhams had their origin in, and were the direct result 
of, Aurangzeb"s re-imposition of the Jizy@a@ Of this, we have 
a confirmation in the fact that the only Emperor in whose 
times the issue of these pieces appears to have been revived, 
was Farrukhsiyar. A solitary specimen of this re-issue in the 
Punjab Museum is of the 6th Regnal year (Whitehead. P.M.C. 
No. 2271). We have the testimony of Khafi Khan to the effect 
that in that very year an order was passed for levying the 
Jizy& strictly from the Hindus, that this was done at the 
instance of ‘Inayat-u-llah Khan, who had been Aurangzeb’s 
own Munshi and now became Financial Minister, and that it 
gave great offence to Ratan Chand, the Hindu Diwan and facto- 
tum of the all-powerful Savyad ‘Abdullah (E. D. VII, pp. 462 
and 447. Muntakhbu-l-Lubab, 11, 775. See also the Siyar-a - 
Mutakharin. Eng. trans., Calcutta Reprint 1902, I, p. 105). 

Secondly, they appear to have been also connected with 
Aurangzeb’s projected reform in regard to the reduction of the 
extravagant amounts which had then come to be demanded 
as mahr. 

But it is impossible to say in the present state of know. 
ledge, that they were issued with the object that the subjects 
may be assessed to alms or zakat on the basis of the Mint 
Law Books.’* This part of the question must, for present, 
remain undecided, and we must wait for further evidence on 


that head. S. H. Hoptvac.%. 


P.S.—I have followed the manuscript referred to in taking 
the weight of silver equivalent to 12 Dirhams as 3 Tolis, 
and 1+(}+.,) Masha, and supposed it to stand for 567ars. 
at 180 gre. to the Tola. If the weight of the Mughal Tol& was, 
as some competent writers believe, 186 gras. Troy, this would 
amount to 585,%, grs. in the aggregate, and give an average 
weight of 48% grs. for the single Dirham. In the Bombay 
Lithograph of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the weight of silver is thus 
stated : tile Kem pins, o5b acle a)» ¢-~ dawg darle of) 5 Aly au 

8* It is clear that 2here is scarcely in its proper place, and 
= the interpolation of - ,~ 4 in the middle is also open to some 
* suspicion; but supposing that the meaning is 3 Tolas, 1 Masha, 
gh, 3 Surkhs (i.e. Ratis) and (} +) of a Masha, the weight of 
oe) on tilver would, at 180 grs. to the Tol&é, be 564 } grs. (540+ 15 
44 +3349), and we should have an average of 47); grs. 
———— ———— the Dirham. If the Tol& is supposed to be equivalent 
F — 86 grs. this would result in an aggregate weight of 583% gers. 
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(558 +152 451 +37 + 4) for 12 Dirhams, and the average 
of 48}% grs. for the Dirham. ‘The difference is not of any great 
— and it is clear at any rate that the Dirham was 
valu at a little more than four annas, According to the 
contemporary writer quoted in Jonathan Scott’s History of 
the Dekkan (IT. 149), a rich Hindu, possessing two thousand 
rupees worth of property, was bound to pay Thirteen Rupees. 
This corresponds, obviously, to the 48 Dirhams which the 
Ghani or wealthy man, possessing ten thousand Dirhams, was 
obliged to contribute, and the Dirhams must therefore have 
been equal to 16 x 13 = 208 43 annas, i.e. 4 annas and a 
quarter. 


S. H. H. 


172. **‘A NEW TYPE OF Sitver DrrRHaM OF THE SASSANIAN 
MonwarcH ZAmAsrp (J AmAsp).’*! 


My attention was drawn recently to the article thus entitled 
by Mr. Thanawalla, thanks to the kindness of my learned friend 
Dr. J. J. Modi in putting at my disposal the back numbers of 
the Numismatic Supplement. Careful consideration of the des- 
cription and the illustration of the coin leads me definitely to 
the conclusion that the drachme in question is not attributable 
to Zamasp but was issued by Khusrau [. I would hesitate to 
come forward were it not for the following forcible reasons. 

In the first place we have to consider the form of the 
crowns depicted on the coins of these two sovereigns, following 
the advice of Thomas who declares that ‘‘in most cases, even 
where the legends are hopelessly obscure or obliterated, we can 
place our specimens with the utmost certainty by the teat of 
the form of the crown’’ (Sassanians in Persia, p. 26). Now 
all the coins of Zamasp hitherto published have the crescent 
and star above the middle of the crown, whereas the coin 
under discussion bears these symbols above the front edge, 
over the forehead, an arrangement followed invariably in the 
coins of Khusrau I. This important difference is illustrated 
clearly by the two coins depicted on Plate XXVIII which ac- 
companied the same number of the Supplement. 

Secondly, the coins of Zamasp always bear the representa- 
tion of a boy, a statement supported by the remark of Drouin 
that ‘‘on all the coins the king is represented with an infant 
who tends him a crown.’’ [Revue Archéologique, 1898; vide 
also Dorn, Pl. XVIIT.] 

The device of the crescent over the shoulders of the 
monarch may be considered another peculiarity of the coins of 
Khusrau I (vide Dorn, Pl. XXII, XXITI, XXIV and XXY). 


— — — — — — — — — — 
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On the other hand I am unaware of any coin of Zamiasp bear- 
ing a crescent in the field of the obverse. Similarly the star be- 
hind the head is a constantly recurring device on the coins of 
Khusrau I, but is never, I believe, found on those of Zimasp. 
Of still more importance is the actual legend. On the coins 
of Zimiasp the name is given usually in the abbreviated form 
of Zim, as admitted by Mr. Thanawalla, and occurs but rarely 
in full. Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1865, p. 440) describes adrachme 
of this king on the obverse of which he believes the full name 
to be legible; and in Dorn (PI. XVIII, fig. 8) we find a solitary 
specimen with Zamiasp in its entirety, having Zam on the right 
and Asp on the left of the crown. No coin yet discovered, 
however, bears merely the second half of the name, and in the 
ease under discussion I would submit that not only is the read- 


ing ##?=(a)sp untenable but that my rendering of 99 | pinstead 


of © Lu = Khua(rui) is both naturalandconvincing. The first 


portion of the inscription is composed of the latter half of “ a’ 
and ‘‘u’’ and the second letter is unquestionably ‘‘s."" The 
first stroke of the ‘‘a’”’ is not apparent, but the ‘‘u’’ is very 
distinct (cf. Dorn, Pl. XXII, fig. 6; also Pl. XXII, fig. 14, PI. 
XXV, fig. 56, and Pl. X XVI, figs. 10 and 14). 

Il refer to the coin illustrated by Dorn (Pl. XXIT, fig. 6) 
more particularly as it was struck at the same mint (Merv) as 
that under discussion, and consequently we may expect to find 
in both the same local characteristics in script; peculiarities in 
writing being almost as common as local distinctions in dialect. 
The coin given by Dorn is of the fourth regnal year, while that 
under review is of the third, and the two present a marked 
similarity in almost every respect. This similarity is most 
striking in the case of the first two letters of the obverse 
legend. I have in my own cabinet a coin of the fifth regnal 
year of Khusrau I from the same mint, and this again dis- 
plays almost identical characteristics, save it bears on the ob- 
verse behind the head the additional word a/fzu; the legend 
Khus (rui) bearing a distinct resemblance to that on the com 
under examination. In the list of mints given by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G., XXXIV, 1880, p.109) the mint city of Merv is not 
mentioned as issuing coins of the third year of Zamasp, and this 
year is similarly omitted in the history of the Merv mint by 
De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p. 349). 

The crescents on the margin constitute a further point of 
material importance in the design. These are never found on 
the coius of Zam&sp, and Drouin (Rev. Arch., 1898) states deti- 
nitely that their introduction dates from the thirteenth year of 





‘ Kobad I (501 a.c.), whereas Zimisp reigned from 497 to 49% 
: Ee  a.c. It must be remembered that the reign of KobAd is divided 
_ —s into two parts; the first from 488 to 497 (regnal years 1 to 9), 


and the second, after Zimasp, from 499 to 531 (years 11 to 43). 
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The reverse of the coin, however, with its striking resem- 
blance to that figured by Dorn, affords to my mind the most 
convincing proof that the drachme belongs to the early years of 
Khusrau I. In connection with the local divergence in script 
and speech noted above it is most significant that the coin 
illustrated by Dorn bears on the reverse the Pahlavi word 
‘* chebar’" instead of the Semitic *‘ arba,’’ this being the only 
instance known to me in which the Pahlavi word is used in place 
of the Semitic in the case of the first ten units. On my coin of 
the fifth and on that of the third year described by Mr. Thana- 
walla the fire-altar and the attendants are exactly similar. 
There are no crescents on the margin of the reverse, and none 
has ever been found on the reverse of any coin of Khusrau I. 

The conclusion seems irresistible. For the reasons given 
the coin must be regarded as one of Khusrau I, since in view 
of the many other considerations it appears impossible to at- 
tribute it to any other monarch on the one disputable ground 
of the reading of an indistinct letter. 

Strength is lent to this conclusion by Dorn who in his pre- 
face to the plates of Bartholomaei (p. 7) states that “‘ these 
coins are arranged chronologically, on the grounds of their 
artistic execution, the manner in which the hair_is dressed, the 
forms of the fire-altar, the astral signs, the granular ornaments 
round the coins and other indications which are necessary for 
the deciphering of the inscriptions.’" On the following page he 
remarks that with these plates at hand ** one can easily attri- 
bute each Sassanian coin, with very few exceptions, to the 
monarch by whom it was struck and even thereby fix the year 
from the time of King Jimasp."’ 


Fourpoonjee D. J. Parocr. 


173. “Tee Zoroastrian Derry ‘ArposHR’ OF 
‘Argnpvisnour’ on Inpo-ScytTH1an Corns.*’ 


With reference to the paper No. 149 on ‘‘The Zoroastrian 
Deity ‘ Ardoshr’ or * Ardvishur * on Indo-Scythian Coins'"' by 
Mr. Framjee Jamasjee Thanawalla, published in the Numis- 
matic Supplement No. XXV, in the course of which he ‘e- 
marks that an idea has recently struck him that the legend 
APAOXPO can be read as ardoshr=ardvishur=—the female 
deity, goddess of sea, Avan Ardshur, I may be allowed to pint 
out that no grounds are given for this suggestion and that the 
transition from the original ardukbsh into ardoshr and then 
into ardvishor is far from clear. He represents Avan Ardahur as 
the goddess of the sea, but this term is a corruption anrl finds 
no place in the Avesta —— he correct term is Ardvi- 
cura An&hita. We find in the Avesta “ I shall offer unto the 
holy Ardvigura Ana&hita, goddess of the heavenly streams, pure 
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and undefiled, a goodly sacrifice accompanied by an oblation."* 
—Yasht V, 9. 

Ardvicura Anahita, the Anditis of the Greeks (compared 
by some with the Greek Artemis and by others with the Greek 
Aphrodite), the Mylitta of the Babylonians, the Astarte or 
Asteroth of the Syrians and the Venus of the Romans, was the 
female deity that presided over waters. As water led to the 
fertility of the soil, and as women led to the fructification and 
increase of the human race, this deity Anahita, like her proto- 
types among other nations, was connected closely with the 
beauty of women and with their fructifying powers. Anahite 
is mentioned further in the Avesta as purifying the wombs of 
women and easing the pains of childbirth. 

Kangavar is a small town of great antiquity, lying directly 
on the route between Bisitun and Hamadan in Persia and con- 
tains important ruins of a temple of the Ancient Persian Diana. 
Jackson (Persia Past and Present, p. 240), after examining 
these ruins, believes ‘‘ that they are the remains of a temple of 
Anahita, the great Persian goddess of the heavenly streams, 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis or Diana and whose 
worship was widespread throughout Iran in the time of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon in the fourth century before Christ.”’ | 

Curzon (Persia, vol. If, p. 133) states that ‘* Anahita, 
Anahidh, or Tanata, the Anaitis of the Greeks, the ruins of « 
temple to whom at Kangavar I have already noticed in vol. 1, 
p. 51, was a goddess who from the end of the fifth century B.c. 
played a part in the official religion of Persia somewhat similar 
to the Phoenician Astarte, the Babylonian Mylitta, the Arabian 
Alitta, and the Hellenic Aphrodite. According to Plutarch, 
statues to her were put up in all the great cities of the empire. 
She is supposed to have been of Armenian or Cappadocian 
origin. The popular translation of her name into Artemis, or 
Diana, appears to me to be incorrect.”’ | | 

The term Avan Ardshur, as given by Mr. Thanawalla, if 
taken in its correct form Avan Ardvigura would mean “ the 
waters of the Oxus.’” Avan (plural form of av = water) means 
waters, and the river Ardvicura of the Avesta has been identi- 

- fied with the Oxus. Andahita means *‘immaculate.”’ 

: Drouin reads the legend APAOXDPO as Ardokhsho (see Le 
| Nimbe sur les Monnaies des Rois Indo-Scythes, Revue Numis- 

af mati ue, 1901, Pp. 156). : 
, | Dr. E. W. West (Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, Il 
* Band. III Lieferung, Pahlavi Literature, pp. 75 and 76) reads 
sand explains this legend as follows :— | ; . 
ee DN Ra hig saan See (Avesta, ASivanguhi). That is, Asti 

$98 ke nh * 
nin Ee — He proceeds to say: ‘‘ Allowing for the deficiencies of the 
— ss Greek alphabet, which occasioned the use of the vowel o for 
ml the sour s of h and v (English w), in addition to its own, these 
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iereek transcripts ought to represent something like the Lranian 
pronunciation of the first century after Christ. And it is re- 
markable that this pronunciation often approaches much 
nearer to the modern Persian than to the sound indicated by 
the written Pahlavi, which latter seems to preserve traces of an 
older pronunciation more like that of ancient Persian and the 
Awesta; this is especially seen in the names Mibro, Sahrovaro, 
and Vado, when compared with the Phly, Mitrd, Satraver, and 
Vato. The final vowel o, which is very rarely replaced by i or 
e on these coins, is used after every consonant that occurs; but 
in MS. Pahlavi it occurs only after b, p, t, &, k, mn and g.’’ 

Sir M. Aurel Stein has come, correctly in my opinion, to 
the conclusion that this legend represents the Zoroastrian deity 
Ashisvang or Ardishvang, but he hesitates in the absence of 
more conclusive evidence, as he cannot reconcile her common 
name with the form of the legend. He also hesitates about the 
legend APAEIXPO which he would identify, again correctly as 
1 believe, with Ardibahist, provided that any satisfactory evi- 
pene could be found for the phonetic change of sht into 

“One very strong evidence in favour of the above identifica- 
tion of Ashishvang is the representation of the goddess on coins 
with cornucopie in her hands, thus resembling the Greek 
Tyche, the personification of Wealth and Fortune. The Hindu 
goddess Lakshmi is an exact prototype of Ashishvang. 

Mr. Thanawalla takes the final o in the legend as an éza- 
jat: but this simple explanation does not help us, as an fzG@/at 
necessarily implies possession of something, and there is nothing 
possessive in the phrase. 

In Pahlavi an optional o is often found following the let- 
ters b, p, f, t, ch,j, k, and n either in the body or at the end 
of words. Even the oldest MSS, fail to observe any uniformity 
as regards this redundant o, but insert or omit it indiscrimin- 
ately. This seems to show that o though inserted long ago 
was not pronounced, European savants give this redundant 
letter the sound 6, Formerly it was explained as being a 
remnant of the Avesta case terminations. This ending in 6 
may be a dialectic peculiarity of the Indo-Scythian race. 
Examples are not wanting of Grecised Persian names, e.g. 


Tiridates, Oromazis, Pharnabazos, Tiribazos, etc. , 
| Should this letter be pronounced? Perhaps not, as we 
* have similar examples of mute letters in other living languages. ré 
| For example, in English we find words like know, fruit, com. 


demn, column, calm, psalm, etc., where a letter or letters are | 
quiescent ; in French the consonants at the end of words are yy 









ss generally mute; and the Persian language, which owes its origin 
— to Pahlavi, has h mute in many words. ite aaa! REIT 
— Both Drs. Haug and West have agreed that this optional = 
la —* 5 tre oie. 2.7 ‘ * — as — * — PO a 
ar — ie aa , Sef rat pte my pt — —— A Ren 
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final letter was a vowel, either u or o, equivalent to the final i 
mdded to many words in Sassanian Pahlavi, and that it probab- 
ly represented some indistinct short vowel sound, resembling 
that which is inherent in all the consonants of Indian langu- 
ages. Dr. Haug suggested that a short 6, distinguished by the 
prosodial symbol of brevity, might be suitable, to which Dr. 

est assented, adding that a simple short o is sufficient, since 
its position, at the end of a word, explains the nature of the 
sound. Where, however, it may represent an 6 or a6 in an 
original language, it should be written 6 (see Arda-Viraf, Intro- 
duction, pp. xxxviii—xli, by Dr. Martin Haug, 1871). 

Dr. West (Cama Memorial Volume, p. 108) says: ‘* If Haug 
had lived till 1887, he would have been delighted to read a con- 
firmation of his suggestion in Dr. M. A. Stein’s Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian coins. These coins supply a dozen 
names of Zoroastrian Yazats in Greek uncials, each name end- 
ing with the shorter Greek O, which letter is also used to ex- 
press the Avesta v, hand th. But the forms of the names are 
Pahlavi, such as one would hardly expect to be as old as the 
first century a.D., the period — — assigned to the Indo-Scy- 
thic kings whose names these coins also bear.’’ ! 

I must note that AOPO with the variant ASOPO is found 
on the gold coins of Huvishka, and not AOPO or AGOPO as 
given by Mr. Thanawalla. The reading athsho has no meaning 
known to me, but A@PO is directly derived from the Zend athr 
and is identical with the Pahlavi atré and the Persian adhar, 
‘*fire.”’ The latter form has survived side by side with the more 
common Atash (a descendant of the ancient nominative Atars), 
chiefly as the name of the 9th Zoroastrian month and also the 
9th day of every month. (See Sir M. A. Stein’s paper, p. 12.) 

Similarly the first letter of the legend PAOPHOPO has 
been recorded by Mr. Thanawalla as p, but this too is inaccu- 
rate. The Scythian P bears here the phonetic character of sh 
exactly as it does in the case of the well-known KOPANO = 
Kushan. 


| FurpoosJee D. J. Parocr. 
28th May, 1916. 


174. On a Gouip Corn OF THE SASSANIAN KING SHAPUR 
ee) THE GREAT. 
— — On the death of Hormazd II (310 a.c.), his natural heir 
_ ™ Hormazd was setaside by the nobles, who disliked his inclination 
Pee: 1A in and to mind more convincing lo of 
thin is to bo found in the mute vowel “b, which forms the termination in 


| Cyrillic characters of practically every Russian word ending, as far as its 
Pe eeonsatton te comocrned: 
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towards Hellenic culture, and a posthumous son, the famous 
Shaptr II, was elected to occupy the throne even before he 
was born, the coronation ceremony being performed imme- 
diately after the Mobed’s declaration that the embryo was of the 
male sex! This monarch reigned for the extraordinarily long 
period of seventy years and was a contemporary of no fewer 
than ten Roman Emperors beginning with Galerius and ending 
with Valentinian IT. 

Shipir dealt a heavy blow to the Romans by conquering 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris and several other for- 
tresses in 363 a.c. The Romans were utterly routed and Julian 
was killed. Thus gloriously for Iran closed the long series of 
campaigns waged by Shapir, who was deservedly termed 
the ““Great’’ for having raised Sassanian Persia to a position 
higher than any it had occupied in the past. 

Shaptr the Great, who passed away in 379 a.c., was of 
superb physique and remarkable valour, and was well served 
by a devoted people. He possessed not only military talents 
of a high order, but also tenacity of purpose that was lack- 
ing in many members of the dynasty. He founded many 
cities. 

Shapur left Persia at the zenith of her power and glory, : 
im possession of favourable treaty with the great Western 
Power at whose prestige he had dealt a deadly blow, and with 
no powerful enemy threatening the eastern boundaries. 

Shapir was surnamed by the Arab authors Dhou’|-aktaf, 

BLord of the Shoulders,’’ without doubt on account of his 
bodily strength. The Pahlavi expression is not known. Ma- 
saudi says that he gained this appellation from having disloca- 
ted the shoulders of his captives, the Arab pirates of his 
maritime borders. Mirkhond says he strung his prisoners to- 
gether by piercing a hole through their shoulders. Gibbon 
erroneously spells the title Dhulaknaf or Protector of the Nation. 
(See also Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 52, and Journal Asiatique, Decem- 
ber 1841, p. 510.) 

The ancient orthography of the name Shapfir was in . 
Persian Shabpitra, ‘‘son of a king,’’ which we find in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions under the form Kshathiya puthra. In 
the inscriptions of Naqshi-Rajab, Haji-abad, Taqi-Bostin and 
Takht-i-Jamshed the name of Shapir is found as Shahpahri (with 









the final i the nominative sign). The form under which this | —" 
name (Sapor) has come down to us is the transcription of Greek 4") ~44= 
contemporarian authors Sarwp withthe wforourknowledgethat 
the Persians pronounced the double syllable of the word POP OR. san “ * 
pour with one long vowel. But the form Yafwp also occurs APs as 
among the authors of the Sassanian epoch. ngbam has 


of the type of Shapir If struck probably in the distant pro. _ 
vinces, with a legend in Kushan characters where it ——— 
——— mee oF, a 





_-—s published (Num. Chron., 1893, p. 173, pl. IV) the copper coins — 
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Shiboro, Lastly, on the Sassanian engraved gems we find 
the form Shapouh. 

In the inscription A of Taqi-Bostin deciphered by 8S. de 
Sacy in 1809, Shapir [1 styles himself :—Mazdaiasn vohia Shah- 
pahri malkan malka Airau ve Aniran, minochetri men Yazdan. 
bara mazdaiasn vohia Auhrmazdi....napi vohia Narsahi mal. 
kin malké, ‘*The Ormazd-worshipper, excellent Shapur, king 
of kings of Iran and non-Iran, of divine origin from God, son of 
the Ormazd-worshipper, excellent Hormazd, grandson of the 
excellent Narses, king of kings.”’ 

Mordtmann describes under No. 270 (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 66) 
a drachme of Shapir IL showing on the reverse a word which 
he read Yazdikert. Thus he discovers and introduces a king of 
this name (other than the three already known) who revolted 
against Shaptr and whose reign was very short: but the exis- 
tence of this Yezdegerd is not mentioned by the historians or 
any other writer. The reading of Mordtmann is very contest- 
able in view of the facsimile that is given of the legend. 


Description of the Coin. 


M etal— Gold. 
Weight—110 grains. 
Size—7T8”. 


Obverse,—The bust of king to right, wearing a mural crown 
with three points embattled, surmounted by the traditional 
globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating behind the head. 
The hair is brought back and arranged in a cluster of locks. 
A moustache and a short curly beard, an earring and a necklace 
of pearls with jewels in front. Bust clothed in dress. 

In front of the face instead of a legend, a succession of 
dots parallel to the grénetis. 

‘The whole device enclosed in a grénetis. 

Reverse.—The fire-altar similar to those of Ardeshir I with- 
out the side personages. Fillets are floating from both sides of 
the upper base of the altar, the column of which is fluted. 

n both sides of the fire parallel to the grénetis, an illegible 
legend. Grénetis. 

As far as lam aware with few rare exceptions all the gold 
and silver coins of Shipir that have been published have some 
legend on the obverse whether legible, barbaric or indistinct, 
whereas this coin has no legend whatever on the face. Mordt- 
mann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 149) gives the number of the gold 
coins known to him of this king to be 18. Since then the 
Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (vol. I, 1906) 
published three more. One is in the cabinet of Mr. Maneck 
R. Settna and this one of mine bring the total number of 

known gold coins of Shapir II to 23. 
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Ohverse. Reverse. 





FurpoonJee D. J. Parvcor. 
Sist May, 1916. 


175. Tue WEIGcuTs or AvURANGZER’S DAMS. 


I do not know if the attention of students of Mughal numis- 
matics has been ever arrested by the change which is observ. 
able in the weights of all those Dams of Aurangzeb’s which were 
issued ajter the fifth regnal year. There are four examples 
only of Aurangzeb’s copper coinage in the Indian Museum. 
All the four weigh between 210 and 215 grs. only (Nos 1646— 
1649), and the two which bear dates are of the Sth and 
39th years. The Panjib Museum contains in all 41 specimens, 
of which six are fractional pieces of 30, 37, 61, (2), 90 and 150 
grs. (Nos. 1980, 1991, 1986—7, 1953 and 1970). Of the rest, 
only nine have weights ranging from a minimum of 285 to a 
maximum of 320 grs. It is unfortunate that all but three of 
them are not dated, but those three (Nos. 1967, 1968, 1978) are of 
the fourth and fifth years. An overwhelming majority, viz. 25, 
weigh much less; No. 1969 falls so low as 190 ars., and the 
heaviest (No, 1982) does not rise above 217. These light coins 
come from different mints in all parts of the Empire—Akbara- 
bad, Bairat, Haidarabad, Surat, Shaihjahinaibad, Katak, Lahore, 
Macchlipatan, Multan and Narnol, and their dates range from 
the seventh year to the forty-ninth. At the same time, there is 
not a coin of the heavy — which is of any year subsequent 
to the fifth. It is evidently impossible, under the circumstances, 
to attribute the decline in weight to the dishonesty or caprice of an 
individual mint-master or governor ofa province. It is equally 4 
difficult to suppose that it was part of a scheme for the debase- 
ment of the currency, by a government hanging on the ver 
of bankruptcy, for no synchronous diminution in the weight 
or standard of fineness of the Mubr or therupee is perceptible. 
Nor are there any signs, at least in the firat five years of this 
very long reign, of an exhausted treasury or even of financial 
— — What then is the explanation? I beg permis- 
sion to quote in extenso two passages on the subject from the 
Mirat-i. Ahmads: [= 
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— Fol bt po sos way 51 use? # yy ur urk= ell wlyss ee 
suhs Sapp Bs ply t) yieT she Jy 
es te HS Bw ye 4 ja po —— 
45 ols aie a} * he gts #5 dId ply) Bdatley S;lve aSs no,S Ai 
BeBt are lg crt! Aegyts ee oth els 
39 pel S138 wild cso? pla Joe lela yy-Se ie yy wad Bose 
M 5 yaw OTS! -— ats alle sIS ys ys im wut SI es i OT Oly 
gap jl poe sella wipe Sif Alyse Sule gycle aiytes Ilo a6 thele sok 
—— — wists ey gbe cll glee ole — — es; 
eo) Boule, ble af-1 asle sabe wis’ elo af yy 33°" 
* ables jlae Jl. .& ela oitto,S 


This passage occurs in a chapter of which the heading is, 
‘The Fixing of the Weight of the Dam at fourteen Mashas.’’ 


( aa le Boke ws’ cleo yo — ) 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.x. 
Part I, pp. 279—280. 


As in those days, the commodity, copper, had become 
scarce, the money-changers of the city of Ahmadabad had 
black coins of iron [made and] circulated, and they exchanged 
them only at exorbitant (it. heavy) rates. Consequently, 
Mahabat Khan [the Subahd&r of Ahmadabid] ordered out a 
large quantity of copper from all quarters, and had it stamped 
with the auspicious name, though a slight reduction was made 
in the weight, in comparison with the old copper (lit. black) 
coins. He issued to the Superintendent of the mint a sanad 
(authority, voucher) for writing off the annual profit made from 
the copper (i#t. black) coinage. The Superintendent reported 
the matter to the Diwan [the chief Financial Officer] of the 
Subah, who declared that without a sanad (authority or sanction) 
from His Majesty, he could not forego the said revenue from 
the copper money. ‘The Governor of the Province replied that 
if his sanad was upheld by the Court, which was the Asylum 
of the Universe, it would be {so much the) better; otherwise, 
his humble self (ii. the slave) would [out of his private purse} 

ay to the Public Treasury the amount of annual revenue [made 
by the State from the copper coinage]. When the above-men- 





_ ~ tioned fact reached the August Presence through the Reports 


fof the Official Newswriters], an Imperial (lit. universally-obeyed 
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* and world-subduing) mandate was beneficently addressed to 
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the Diwan [to the effect] that the weight of the Dam was [now |} 
fixed at 14 Mashas, that pieces of that weight should be coined 
and circulated, and that one year’s revenue of the mint was 
not to be accounted for (lit. excused, foregone)."’ 


The second passage is as follows :— 
wie wy sbTacey sal teil Sy lel whee whawic 
OIE as cpl By+es — By! > ers! ils ay Wos- —ñ slaic) 
gph me Aa Uige gle ooh! is Oo ioe pm opr Ale ofs yg es 
aS cophelle sje hae pls s20,F Gy 5) s95d0 918 oly [1 -¥9 ] 
Jo bn ak — we>* wly3o7° ao es ait! ype ac le Boye ws» 
robe Cyt cleo Cw! we syle Bplay yl af - 
Big aS cols Kress Bl a9 a OS pfa diye wiyidy ot, 

(Mirat, Part I, p. 282, Il. 4—11). 

‘**The Mutasaddis (officials) in charge of the garden-houses 
and other Karkhanis [public establishments] of the city of 
Ahmadabad represented to the celestial court that the wages of 
day-labourers and others had been formerly paid in a Falitis 
weighing 21 Mashas; but the circulation of the said Falus had 


been suspended (iit. laid aside) since the beginning of the month 
of Shawwal of the aforesaid year (1076 AM.] and a [nother] 


Falus of the auspicious ‘Alamgiri stamp, of which the weight - 


had been fixed at 14 Mashas, had become current; that the day- 
labourers refused to accept the present coins in lieu of the old 


(lit. former) Falas, and said that the one differed from the 


other as ten [differs] from fifteen. When this fact reached the 
August Presence, the Diwan of the Subah received orders to 
the effect that in the payment of daily wages, the value of the 
Tanka in Falis should be raised in the proportion of ten to 


fifteen. From that time, the Tank&é has been fixed in Gujarat — 


at three Falis.”’ .. 
It would appear that the price of copper had, for some 
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the actual cost of coinage (or ‘ brassage’), at certain specified 
rates, and paying a seigniorage of about five per cent. The 
regulations on the subject may be found in a chapter of the 
Ain-i Akbari, headed the ‘ Profit of the Dealers in Gold and 
Silver,’ from which the following lines relating to the coinage of 
copper will bear to be quoted :— 

‘* 1044 dims buy one man of copper, #.c. at the rate of 26d. 
2)j). persér. Out of this quantity one sér is burnt away in melt- 
ing; and as each sér yields 30 dims, there are coined altogether 
1170 dams, from which the merchant takes his capital, and 
Sd. 19)7. as profit; 33d. 10). go to the workmen; and 15d, 8). 
for necessaries (viz. 13d. 8j. for charcoal; Id. for water; and 
Id. for clay); 584d go to the State."’—Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I, 
p. 38. 

It is easy to understand that the wages of the workmen 
and the cost of the ‘* Necessaries’’ would not be at all affected 
by an extraordinary rise in the price of copper. It would be 
the profit of the merchant (about 19 dims) and the seigniorage 
(58id.) which would be in danger of being considerably reduced, 
if not extinguished.' It is also evident that under such 
circumstances, it would be to the interest, neither of the mer- 
chant nor of the State, to invest capital in the coinage of 

_ copper pieces of the normal weight, as neither could be expected 
to sacrifice private advantage on the altar of public convenience. 
The action of the Subahdir is therefore easily intelligible, and 
we can recognise the necessity of reducing the weight of the 
cons. 

Weare expressly told in the second passage from the Mirae 
that the weight of the old Faliis was 21 Mishais. We learn 
from the first that the new dim weighed only 14 Mashas. Abul 


te, 


“Nore.—The last passage quoted by Mr. Hodiwala does not hold for 
all the mints. Heavy dims were struck at ¢g. Jahingirnagar and 
rd Shihjehinabad (7), but light d&ims issued from such Southern Indian 
mints as Sholiptr. It is certainly curious that we have not yet found 
any Lithore copper coins between the rei of Aurangzeb and * Alamgir 
Il. The cop coins of Jahaindfr and kheiyar are usually of light 
weight, but I possess a Farrukhsiyar diim weighing 322 grains. Murad 
y ——— —— a copper coin at Strat (only 2 specimens known) weigh- 
ing 316—- ers. 
iy As regards the copper coins published by me in N.S. XV as coins of 
Shih ‘Alam Bahadur probably struck at Shihjah&an&ib&d, I am convinced 
Se that they are issues of Shah ‘Alam Bahidur, but the mint is puzzling. 
7. 2 aes Obviously the dies were made by a very poor 
— > 
ae 6—* 


> : 


artificer, 
* R. B. Wurreneand, LCS, 
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Aurangzeb’s dims of the old type is $20 grs. (P.M.C. Nos. 
1966-7) and that this gives a value of, at least, 15, ars. 
(*}-" x.) for the Masha and of 1829 gra. (‘vy « $2 =F") for 
the fola of Aurangzeb. Again, oneof the Falis of the new type 
weighs as high as 217 gras. (P.M.C. No. 1982), which weight, 
divided by 14, gives a value for Aurangzeb’s Masha of exactly 
15) ors. and one of 186 gers. for the corresponding Tola, 

The last two sentences of the second passage are somewhat 
obscurely worded, but the meaning is, I think, fairly clear. 

‘* When this fact reached the August Presence, the Diwan of 
the Subah received orders to the effect that in the payment of 
daily wages, the value of the Tanka in Faltis should be raised 
in the proportion of LO to 15. From that time, the Tank&é has 
been fixed in Gujarat at three Falis.*’ 

These words signify that the 7’anka—the heavy Akbar- 
shahi Tankaé of about 640 grs.—had an exchange value of two 
Falais, when the latter weighed as much as 21 Mashas (or about 
320 grs.), but that the same piece had now become equivalent to 
three of the new Falus, of which the weight was only 14 Mashas. 
In other words, the weight of the new Falis was to that of the 
old as 14 is to 21, or as 10 isto 15 or as 2isto3. The exchange 
value of the Akbarshahi T’anka also, with respect to the new 
Faliis, rose therefore from 10 to 15 or from 2 to 3, and the 
Diwan received orders to pay, wherever an Akbarshahi Tanka 
had been paid before (to the labourers, etc.), three Faliis and not 
(wo. 

One thing more perhaps demands notice. According to 
the Mirat, the first order on the subject was passed by Aurang- 
zeb only in 1076 a... and the second in 1077 4a.H. But it appears 
from the coins themselves that the alteration had been already 
effected at Shaihjahanfibad and Akbardébid (P.M.C. 1971-2 and 
1954) in 1074 an. (VI-VIIR). It is —— necessary to bear 
in mind in this connection, that Mahabat Khan, the Subahdiar 
of Ahmad&bad, who is said to have taken action in the matter 
on his own responsibility, was first appointed to that charge 
so early as the 16th of Zilhijja, 1072 (Mitrat I, p. 268) and 
remained in office up to the 8th of Shawwéal, 1077 (ib., p. 282). 


All that the writer declares is that in those days ( elf wfs5), 


there was a scarcity of the metal and that the Subahdir 
was obliged to take action. The entire ——— the coinage 
of the new Faliis, the controversy with the Diwan, the refer- 
ence to and reply from the capital, probably took some time, 
and we may reasonably suppose that when the Emperor passed 
final orders on the subject, he merely authorized the Superin- 
tendent of the provincial mint to follow,in the matter of weight, 
the standard already ——— oe metropolitan establishments 
kbarabad and Shahja — 
— * far as to the metrology of Aurangzeb’s Faliie. The 
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copper coins of Shih Alam I are extremely scarce. There js 
not a single specimen in the Indian Museum, and there are only 
two in the great collection of the capital of the Panjab, though 
the last three years of that Emperor's life and reign were passed 
at Lahore. A third specimen of Shihjahanabid mint (7) is men- 
tioned by Mr. Whitehead (Num. Sup. XV, art. 89, p. 661), but 
its attribution to Bahadur Sh&h, Shah Alam [is not free from 
doubt. The first of these coins weighs 315 gre. (P.M.C. No. 
2096), the weight of the second is not given, and that of the 
third is 330 grs. A passage in the Mira shows that here also 
the son discarded the standard set by the father. 


wig? RaSS ty copphelle pls tle Sys af oF sole Glace pS ju 5 
ive Fon a [ Foye) vip af Hhiy wtylé BLESl oy 
ony opp BES B31, ede G ois gL sh * α oil, 
mw ope ope pozshelle oy wey wl 
(Mirat. I, p. 405, 1. 17, to 406,1.1) _ 


The passage occurs in the author's account of the year 
1120 a.m. and may be thus translated :— 

‘* Likewise, the exalted Mandate was issued [to the effect | 
that the black money of the ‘Alamgiri Dam should be broken 
up and stamped again with the auspicious name fof the Em- 
peror], of the weight [obtaining] in the days of the Emperor 
under the protection of the [Divine] Pardon, [Shah Jahan], 
which was2l Mashas. So, black money of that weight was cur- 
rent for a time (Muddat), but afterwards, it reverted to that 
same ‘Alamagiri [standard of] weight."’ 

Of the statement made in the last part of the second sen- 
tence also, we have unexpected confirmation in the weight of 
the copper coin of AkbarAdbaid mint (210 ars.) which Mr. White- 
head has attributed, on apparently good grounds, to Farrukh 
Siyar (Num, Sup. XV, art 89, p. 663). 


Junagadh, 


S. H. HoprvaraA, 


— 176. Some Heavy Rourers or Bawipur Sain Sain ‘Avan I. 


Fa I should like to say a few words about a matter to which 
— my attention was drawn only the other day, while turning over 
—— _ the leaves of the Indian Museum Catalogue. In it are registered 
Cimcae Mal? four Rupees of Bahidur Shih Shih ‘Alam I (Nos. 1666, 16664 
sf 122 ava. TV. Rj), No. 1667 [1123 a.n. V. R) and No. 1668 
? — III24 a.w. VI. R)), of which the actual weights are 184 and 
118 gre. It is true that all the four coins come from the same 
— ——— mint—* Azim&bAd Patna,—and one may be inclined to pass them 
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by as ** freak coins *’ uttered by some Subahdar or Mintmaster 
with & craving forinnovation. But the following passage from 
the Mirat-i-Ahmadi militates against such a supposition :— 


“ whys eb urs! asa — 9D — gy Bg ght J 3° 3 

shy AF OS sole clad CUT lbsitps pKa as peas Bays ⸗v 

cD9 whe cos OS) jy Siac ah Aur,, 5 
yyinws ALL SyFye Sle! IU oef ens as 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.x. 
Part I, p. 408, Il. 10-13. 


“And in the year 1122, a Hasb-ul-Hukm ! was graciously 
ordered to be issued to the Divan of the Subah in these words : 
‘The Mandate which is universally obeyed and [dazzling] like 
the rays of the sun is now issued that the ashrafi and the rupee 
bearing the auspicious coin-lecend should be made equal in 
weight to a tola.” For some time this was observed, with res- 
pect to the weight of the coins, but it was soon afterwards 
suspended, and orders were issued for following the practice of 
former times.*” 

There is a reference to this innovation in Khafi Khan also, 
which may be quoted from Dowson’s translation: 

** Directions were given [in 1119 a.w.] that the new rupee 
should be increased half a Mash& in weight, and lacs were 
accordingly coined of that weight; but as in the payment of 
tankhwah and in commercial transactions, it was received at 
only the old rate, the new rule was discontinued.’’ 


Elliot and Dowson, VIL, p. 393. 


These statements are clear and explicit, and show that 
these’ comparatively heavy rupees were struck in pursuance of 
the express orders of the Emperor. These coins are now, of 
course, rare, as they must have been melted down, and otherwise 
driven out of circulation in accordance with the so-called Law 
of Gresham. | 

There are, as I have said, only four specimens in the Indian 
Museum, but it is just possible that some of the 94 rupees of 
Bahadur Shah Shih ‘Alam I which are registered oy Mr. 
Whitehead, in the P.M.C., may be of this heavy type, though 
the weights are not recorded. 

It 








. clear that the Im ial desire to make the rupee 
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takeable terms, though they differ as to the first year of isaue. 
But the specimens in existence indicate that in the province 
of Behar at least, the Prince Governor (‘Azim-us-Shin) con- 
tinued to strike these heavier coins much longer than in any 
other part of the Mughal dominions, probably on account of his 
knowledge of the keenness of his Imperial father for an altera- 
tion of the standard. The earliest date on these specimens is 
1122 4.H., and this may be urged, in favour the contention by the 
Mirat, that the first year of issue was 1122 a.4. instead of the 
1119 a.w. of Khafi Khan, who is often inaccurate in chrono- 
logical matters. 

But this is not all that these passages tell us. It is obvious 
that if the actual weights of the coins, which were intended to 
be equal to the fold, are 184 and 185 grs., the told itself must 
have weighed a( least as much, if nota grain or two more, in the 
time of Bahadur Shih Shih Alam I. The bearing of this fact 
on the question of the weight of the told of Akbar and of the 
Mughal period in general,is evident; but this question must be 
reserved for another occasion. 

S. H. Hoptvara. 
Junagadh. 


177. Tue Mint Name SRINAGAR. 


The identity of the mint name Srinagar, which occurs on 
several issues of the Akbari period, with the capital of Kashmir, 
has been the subject of considerable doubt and difficulty. Mr. 
H. Nelson Wright has summed up the case with an evident 
leaning to the other side, thus: ‘** The capital of Kachemir,’ *’ 
says Bernier (Constable’s edition, p. 397), ‘ bears the same name 
as its kingdom.’ Beyond the coins alluded to, there are none 
in Akbar’s name struck at ‘ Kashmir’, but rupees and copper 
coins are known from the Srinagar mint. Whether this Sri- 
nagar is the capital of Kashmir, under its ancient and present 
name, or whether it is the capital of Garhwa4l, is uncertain. The 
fact that under pre-Mughal rule Srinagar waa called ‘ Kas/imir,’ 
the existence of the gold coin of Akbar struckat Kashmir; and 
the uniform use of the name by subsequent Emperors, point to 
the latter view. The name of Srinagar was restored to the 
capital of Kashmir by the Sikhs in 1519.*" (I.M.C., p. lvii). L 
must confess my inability to accept the Garhwal hypothesis and 
1 beg to be permitted to challenge the grounds on which it is 
based. I submit that the factor which is really ‘‘ uncertain ”’ 
is the existence of the Srinagar of Garhwal at all, in the reign 
of Akbar, and I venture to add that even if it were possible to 
advance any convincing proof of that existence, there is nothing 
svhatever to show that Akbar had been able to establish his 


authority permanently there. 


The history of GarhwaAl is veiled in considerable obscurity, 
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but the little that is known points to Srinagar having been 
founded by a R&ja named Mahipat S&h. some time after the 
seventeenth century had begun.' (Imperial Gazetteer, Ed. 1908. 
XXIII. 105; XII.165). The Imperial Gazetteer is not a pri- 
mary authority, and the source of the information is unfortu- 
nately not mentioned; but the statement is, for all that, not 
unworthy of attention. But whether the Gazetteer is wrong or 
right, it is certain that no reference to the Srinagar of Garhwal 
has been found in the Musalman histories that have been 
published, which is earlier than the eighth year of the reign of 
Shih Jahan (1044 a..). It is unfortunate that the chapter 
of the Baidshaihnimah of Abdul Hamid L&bori, in which the 
first Mughal invasion of the Srinagar of Garhwal is described, 
has been omitted in Dowson’'s translation. It is headed ‘‘ Cap- 
ture by Najibat Khan of some of the forts of the Zamindar 
of Srinagar and Ars disastrous retreat (lit. disappointed return) 
on account of mismanagement.’’ ‘The heading itself is signifi- 
cant, and the gist of it is that Najabat Khan, Faujdar of 
the Daiman-i-Koh of the Subah of the Panjab, volunteered his 
services against the Raja of Srinagar. Ae would compel the 
Kaja to promise a tribute, and if he refused, he (Najabat Khan) 
would deprive him of his territory, provided the Emperor gave 
him two thousand horsemen in addition to his own territorial 
forces. His offer was accepted, and after taking several fortresses 
(Shergadh, Kalpi, Birat, and Sintur) and defeating the enemy 
at a place called Kotal Talio, he arrived within thirty kos of 
Srinagar. The R&Aji promised to pay ten lakhs to the Exchequer, 
and to make a present of one lakh to Najabat Khin himself 
within afortnight. But finding that Naj&abat’s supplies had run 
short, and that his troops were without food, he devised all sorts 
of excuses and, eventually, paid only one lakh after a month 
andahalf. The winter then came on, the passes were closed by 
the Garhwalis, and Najabat had to beat a shameful retreat with 
the loss of almost his entire army. (Bidshihnimah, Biblio- 
theca Indica Text, Vol. I, part IT, pp. 90-93). The story of this 
abortive attempt to conquer Srinagar is told in his usual man- 
ner, with several exaggerations and comical additions, by 
Manucci, who says that the Raja was known in his own day as 
Nactirani (Nak-Kati Ran&) (Nose-cutting R&ji), on account of 
his having granted their lives to Najibat Khan and his soldiers 





Maasir-ul Umara gives a different explanation of the origin of this — 
curious sobriquet (Vol. IIT, 822-24), but it confirms the account “) . 
of Najabat Khban’s failure, and there can be no doubt that the an tir 
Mughals were unable to establish their authority in Garhwal, or se y, 
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atleast in that part of it in which Srinagar is situated , before L065 
A.H. (1654-6 a.c.). In that year Khalil-ullfh Khan was des- 
patched at the head of another expedition. (Elliot and Dow- 
son, Vol. VIT, pp. 105-6). It was only after this that the Rajis 
of Srinagar became tributary to the Emperors of Dehli, and it 
was a Raja of Srinagar with whom Sulaiman Shikoh took 
refuge and by whom he was surrendered to Aurangzeb. 

It is not denied that some parts of Kumaon had been raided 
occasionally during the half-century of Akbar’s rule, but one has 
only to glance through these passages to realize that there is no 
mention whatever in them of Srinagar or of the district in which 
itis situated. It is true also that a Raja of Kum@on (Almor4), 
Rudra Chand, came to Amanabifd near Lahore, under the eacort 
of Kalian, the son of Todarmal, and was induced, with some 
difficulty, to make his obeisance to Akbar in 997 a.m. (1587 a.c.) 
[Akbarnamah, Bibl. Ind. Text, III, pp. 533 and 537: Bad&oni, 
Trans. Lowe, Vol. II, p. 377"); but he did so in all probability 
because he had an old feud with the Raj& of Garhwal and hoped 
to wrest, with the assistance of the Mughal, some of those 
territories which he had himself unsuccessfully invaded only a 
few years before (1581 a.c.). Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XII, 165. 
[ have said that Srinagar is nowhere mentioned in the account 
we possess of the occasional raids into Kumion which were 
undertaken by Akbar’s generals. An examination of the names 
of the twenty-one Mahals of the Sarkar of Kumaon which are 
given inthe Ain-i-Akbari, and in which Srinagar is conspicuous 
by its absence, confirmsthis view. (Jarrett, Ain, Trans. II , 289). 










t In thie year the Raja of Kumfun, who had 

her nor grandfather before — bein nell me 
min imagination, came from the Sawa 

: at Lahore.” If the expressions 

» hi ly significant. ; 
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This prince, desirous of carrying out his father’s policy, seven 
times invaded Garhwal, but was each time repulsed with loss. 
nibbs * At this time the reigning Raja of Garhwal was Malipat 
Sah, of whom little ia known except that he removed the capital 
from Dewalgarh to Srinagar, and is traditionally said to be the 
first Raj& who consolidated the rule over Garhwal. * * * Ak- 
bar's Sarkar of Kumaon contained twenty-one Mahals, but 
none of these seem to have been situated in the hills. * * * 
Whatever the reason may have been, the Muhammadans 
do not ever seem to have subjugated the hill rajas, though 
some expeditions successful to a certain extent, as far as the 
partial Muhammadan historians may be trusted, were fitted 
out. In 1654-55 Khalil-allah Khan was despatched with 8000 
men to coerce the ‘* Zemindar of Srinagar,’" the only title 
then conceded to the R&jai of Garhw&l at that time, Pirthi 
Sah, the suceessor of Mahipat Sih. The hostile force met with 
little resistance and speedily overran Dehra Diin, then subject 
to the Garhwal Réjas, but did not penetrate within the hills.”’ 
(District Gazetteers of the United Provinces, British Garhwal, 
pp. 115-117). 

In the Volume on Almorii we read — 

** Atthe same time, the negative testimony of the Ain.i- Ak. 
bari proves conclusively that no portion of the hills ever paid 
tribute to Akbar.’’ (District Gazetteers of the United Pro- 
vinces, Almora, p. 172). | 

But if there is no reference to the Srinagar of Garhwal in 
the Mughal annals before the reign of Shaihjahan, how does 
the case stand with respect to the Srinagar of Kashmir? 
Neither Badioni nor Nizimu-d-din Ahmad of the Tabag@t-i- 
Akbari is acquainted with any other Srinagar than that of the 
Happy Valley. (Lowe's translation, Vol. [1, 365; Elliot and 
Dowson, Vol. V, 454, 457). The same is the case with the 
Ain, which explicitly states (Jarrett, IT, 355 and 384-5) just 
as do Badioni and Nizimu-d-din (Lowe II, 365; Elliot and 
Dowson, V, 454), that Srinagar was the capital of the country.! 
It is true that the Akbarnamah once mentions a Thana of the 
name of Srinagar in Bengal. (Bibl. Ind. Text, III, p. 824); 
but such a place cannot have any connection with the point in — 
dispute. All the other eleven references to Srinagar in that 





**continent of a book’’ (Vol. IIT, pp. 506, 507, 542, 543, 553. 
565, 623, 624, 630, 726, 729), of which the earliest belongs to the 
3lst Regnal year (994 a.n.) and the latest to the forty-second 
(1005 a.H.), are applicable to that city only, which is repeatedly 
called the .delij2 (Metropolis) of Kashmir. (/bid. III, 542, 
624). 
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It may be true that the coins of all the Emperors after 
Akbar are marked by the ‘‘ uniform use’’ of the name ‘' Kasl- 
mir’’ for the city, but itis also a fact that Srinagar, as the name 
of the capital, never actually disappeared from either the popu- 
lar or the official cognition after the death of Akbar. he 
Emperor Jahangir, who apparently was the first ruler to ban. 
ish Srinagar from the mints, himself states in his Autobiogra- 
phy, that ‘‘ the name of the city was Srinagar’ (Tozuk, Trans. 
by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. II, p. 141), and this he does jn his 
account of the jfifteenth regnal year (1029-30 a.n.).' The 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, as well as the Chahar-Gulshan, which 
were both compiled from official records of the seventeenth and 
ns ee centuries, agree in recognising Srinagar as the capi- 
tal of the country. (Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, pp. 111 and 
132). But granting that the chief city of Kashmir was never 
spoken of as Srinagar between the year of Akbar's death and 
the conquest of the province by the Sikhs in ISIS a.c., this 
does not at all affect the point at issue, for the coins before us 
are the coins not of any of Akbar’s successors, but his own. 

The fact is that both names—Kashmir as well as Srinagar 
—were used for the metropolis, even in Akbar’s time. Badaoni 

/ speaks in a passage, which Lowe has misunderstood, of the city 


of Kashmir ⏑ ‘‘ near the city of Kashmir’’). 


Text, Vol. II, pp. 369-370.* In the Vabagat-i:-Akbari also, 
Kashmir is spoken of both as acity andacountry. (Elliot and 
Dowson, Vol. V, pp. 464-5). I submit therefore that there is no 
reason for not attributing the Srinagar issues of Akbar to the 
metropolis of Kashmir, and we must take it that one city was 
called by two different names on the coins—a phenomenon to 
which several parallels can be found in Indian numismatics. 

S. H. Hoptvara. 

Junagadh. 


178. BawADURGARA. 


** Bahadurgarh, with its alternative names of Nandgaon 
and Bikapur (sic), is given by Jadunath Sarkar in his ‘* India 
of Aurangzeb’’ as one of the forts in the province of Auranga- 








oa biaid.’” itehead, P. M. C. lvii). Mr. Sarkar’s authorities 
= are the Chahar Gulshan and Tieffenthaler (I. 479). The former 
ho asserts that the old name was Bikapur (Sarkar, p. 163). The 













1 +*Ten thousand Rupees were 
_ khGinG of Kashmir to the wakil of : a 
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ss # Lowe road this potl s¢% (095) and translated it as ‘* near one of 


‘the cities of Kashmir,” but he saw that it was Srinagar that was meant 
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latter declares that it was Nandgiion. (Sarkar, p. Ixxxvii). 
The Chahar Gulshan itself ia not a work of the highest au- 
thority, and the solitary manuseript on which Mr. Sarkar had 
to rely was admittedly full of blunders, being characterized as 
the work of a scribe ‘‘ more remarkable for the beauty of his 
penmanship than the soundness of his Persian scholarship *’ 
(15., p. xxi). It is clear, therefore, that we must have, for a 
satisfactory identification, some more convincing and reliable 
authority. Now Grant Duff states :—“ The viceroy [Khan 
Jahin Bahidur] went in pursuit of them [the Mahrattis who 
had appeared in different parts of Aurangabad and Ahmad- 
nagar] in various directions, but without success, and‘ at laat, 
cantoned for the rains at Pairgiom on the Beem’, where he 
erected a fortification and gave it the name of Buhadurgarh."' 
The historian of the Mahriattas places the event in 1672 a.c. 
and adds in a footnote that the place *‘does not retain this 
name, but continued upwards of forty years, one of the principal 
depots of the Moghalarmy.’’ (History of the Mahrattas, Reprint, 
1873, p. 114 and note). Grant Duff's authority for the state- 
ment was the Bundela Officer’s Narrative in Jonathan Scott’s 
Dekkan, where we read - 

** Bahadur Khan, learning that the Mahrattas were collect- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Poondh, left his baggage at Chummar 
Koondah, and by forced marches came up with and gave them 
a signal defeat, in which Soopkern Bondela behaved with 
particular gallantry. He then moved to Burragaum, twenty 
coss distant from Ahmednuggur, on the banks of the Beemrah, 
& Fiver separating the Hyderabad territories from those of 
Gijapur and which has its source from the mountains of Kokun 
at a place called Bhameeau Sunkeree, near the fort of Loeghur. 
Here Bahadur, to perpetuate his memory, built a fort and 
erected a magnificent palace which he called Bahidurghur.*’ 
J. Scott, Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan, vol. IT, pp. 34-5. 

Let us now see what we can glean about Bahadurgarh 
from the Musalman chronicles themselves. 

In the first place then, [ find Khafi Khan saying 


tne? go [ope] oe of! [119] =a sie buy, 
e SOS oplF yy Gye 355 oly aazic 
Bibliotheca Indica Text, II, p. 539, ll. 16-17. 


And in the middle of the month of Rajab [1116 a..] he 
[the Emperor] marched from that place [Deogaon| towards 
Bahadurgadh, otherwise called Bairgion.’ 

This older form Bairgion also occurs by itself in Khafi 
Khin’s Text on p. 449 (1107 a.m), p. 460 (1110 a.n.), and 
p. 503 (1113 a.n.), and the variant readings given by the Editor 


are and »>2 (Text. Il, pp. 449 and 
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460, notes). The old name occurs also, though only once in 
the Ma'asir-i- Alamgiri as »'Sos2 (Paidgion) (Bibl. Ind. Text, 
p. 409, |. 5). 

The new name Bahadurgarh occurs 80 many as sixteen 
times in the Ma’asir, the earliest reference belonging to the 
year 1095 a.n. (p. 240). The same name is also found in Khafi 
Khan, p. 383 (1101 «a.f.), p. 415 (1104 a.n.), and p. 509 
(L113 a.m). 

But where was this Bahaidurgadh or Paidg&ion or Pairgion 
or Bairgion? In the first place, we learn from the Ma,asir 
(p. 322) that it was in the neighbourhood of Akloj or Asa‘ad- 
nagar, which is itself fifty-five miles N.-W. of Sholépar. Next 
Khafi Khan informs us that a woman was carried by a flood 
from Bahfidurgadh to Aurangzeb’s camp at Islampuri or Brah- 
mapiiri on the Bhim&é, sixteen miles S.-E. of Pancdharpitr 
(Imperial Gazetteer, ed. 1908, vol. IX, p. 10), in only five or six 
watches. (Khafi Khan, Text, If, p.452). The author of the 
Ma,asir describes Aurangzeb’s route from Kheln& or Vishalgadh 
to Bahidurgadh as lying through Malkapur, Nabishahdarg (i-e. 
Parnala), Bargadon, the river Krishna and Asa‘adnagar (pp. 463- 
468). It will be found that the Vedgaon in the Ahmadnagar 
district, which is on the north bank of the Bhima and eight miles 
south of Shrigondaé (18°37 N. and 74°42° E.) satisfies all these 
conditions.' In the Ahmadnagar volume of the Bombay Gazet- 
feer we read: ‘‘ About 1680, Ped n was one of the chief stores 
and a frontier post of the Moghal army, and the ruined fortifi- 
cations which from a distance give an imposing appearance to 
the town were built by the Deccan Viceroy Khan Jahan Bahadur 
who camped here during the monsoon of 1672, in pursuit of 
Shivaji. Another of Khan Jahin’s works is a fairly preserved 
channel or conduit for bringing water from the Bhima. The 
water was raised from the Bhima by an elephant Mot and a 
Persian wheel. The Mot and a tower for the Persian wheel are 
still fairly preserved. Khan Jahan pave Pedgaion the name of 
Bahadurgadh, which it has not retained. In 1673, the English 

~  S traveller Fryer notices Pedgion on the Bhima, three days’ 
| journey fron Junnar, where the Moghals had a large host of 
40,000 horse under Bahadur Khan. (Fryer, Bast India and 

Py — pp. 139, 141).’" Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII, pp. 732- 


— S. H. Hopivata. 
ye. Junagadh, 
“Fn Sepal LEE Sa © aS & — 
Pst 1 Shrigonda or Champa&rgond& is 32 miles south of Ahmadnagar city 
Up. Gazetteer, XXII, 309), —— sai 
aay 8 2 It need scarcely be added that Tieffenthaler’s Nandgfon ( —⏑— 
| a misreading of Paidgaon, w,'S , as it would be written in 
There is a Bah&durgarh in Rohtak district, Panjab, which is 


 - errr 
_ pince of some pretensions, but there ie good authority for believing that 
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179. * A‘ AZAMNAGAR.’ 

‘* The earliest coin published of the rare Southern India 
mint of A‘azamnagar is a rupee of Aurangzeb dated 50 R, (N.S. 
AV. § 89). * * * There are one or two other A‘azamnagar rupees 
exactly resembling those already mentioned, but where the 
mint name is accompanied by a second name, and this latter 
name, mainly on the strength of two published coins of Kam 
Bakhsh, has been read as Gokulgarh. This place which must 
have been in the Dakhan should not be confounded with the 
Gokulgarh near Delhi,"’ (Whitehead, P.M.C., p. xli). 

I may be permitted to state that A‘azamnagar was the 
name given by Aurangzeb to the fortress of Belgiam. The 
statements of Khafi Khan and the Ma’asir-i--Alamgiri leave 
little room for doubt on the subject, though the blundering 
carelessness of copyists is responsible for errora which may 
apparently obscure the issue In the first place, then, Khifi 
Khan says that Prince Muhammad A‘azam Shah, when on the 
way to the conquest of Adoni in 1099 a.H., passed by the for- 
tress of Malgaun ↄA⸗ which was one of the famous forts sub- 
ject to Bijapur. ‘* He was told that the governor of the fortress 
was dead, and that the garrison had put forward his son, @ 
boy of tender years, as Qil‘adar or Commandant. Orders were 
issued for investing the fort, and the besieged after making futile 
attempts at defence submitted and delivered the keys of the 
stronghold, after the presentation of which it was renamed 


A‘azamnagar oo. <4 cee abe ly aels wT —— om (Bib, Ind. 
Pext, Vol. 11, p. 372, ll. 3-9). 

It is true that the name is written in the body of the text 
lle, but a footnote adds the variant reading »€b. The 


same event, including the story of the boy-commandant, is 
recorded in the Ma’asir-i-‘ Alamgiri, with this difference that 


the old name is clearly written w»L (Balgaiun), and the new 

name A‘azamabad. A footnote records at the same time the 

readings wy, \fl< and (Bib. Ind. Text, p. 315, 11. 1-9). 

These discrepancies would be perplexing but for the occurrence 

of the double name A‘azamnagar-Balgaon in another passage. : 
ED Soylons? jlodtise sole oh Ald Gig 

Ad 51 ME ile Poh Biles 5 wil, 65 line! y  ilaote 

LS 
(Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 474, 11. 1-3). 
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‘* Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur, Subahdar of Bijapur, was, on 
account of the transfer of Saif Khan, appointed to the Fauj- 
dari of the ‘Adil-Khaini Talkokan “and A‘azamnagar- Belqaion 
and the Thinahdari of Saimpgaon.’’ [L114 a-t.}. 

Two years later, Saif Khan was restored, and *' appointed 
Oiltadar and Faujdar of A‘azamnagar antl Talkokan on the 
transfer of Chin Qilich Khiain.'’ (/4id., p. 496, IL. 4-6). 

I venture to think that a comparison of these passages, one 
with the other, can leave little doubt as to the true readings. 
The two authors correct each other and also themselves, and 
we may take it as fairly certain that the original name was 
wi'SL and not w,l< and that the new name was jf pbs! and 
not sbT -Be. The fact that A‘azam Shah took the fort while on 


his way to Adoni, the streas laid on its strength and renown, 
the connection with the Bijapuri Talkokan and with Simpgaon, 
all go far to establish the identity of the place with the modern 
Belgaum. The district of Belgaum bad come into the posses- 
sion of the Bijapiiris after the battle of Talikot& in 1565 a.c. 
and remained under them until 1686 (Jmp. Gaz., VIT, 148). 
Sampgaon is in the same district and the Imperial Gazetteer in- 
, forms us that ‘‘ the finest Musalmin remainsin Belgaum district 
are the fort and Safa Mosque at Belgaum, and the mosque and 
tombs at Hukeri and Sampgaon."’ (/6., VII, 148). 
The following passages from the Gazetteer of Belgaum may 
also be quoted :— 
** According to Mr. Stokes (Belyaum, 45), after the fall of 
Bijapur, the fort of Belgaum remained for some vears in posses- 
sion of —— s second son Azam and from him was called 
Azamn *“* © The province of Azamnagar formed the 
western — of the district of Bankapuũr, and it contained 
within it the district of Gokak, of which the town of Gokak 
was the head place.”’ (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, 376 note). 
And of Gokak, we are told that in 1685, it is ‘* mentioned as a 
town of note and the head-quarters of a ‘district or Sarkar that 
F surrendered to the Moghals. (Orme’s Historical Fragments, 144, 
r Stokes’ Belgaum, 43). ** * * Ina Marath& revenue statement 
prepared about 1789, Gokak appears under the Azimnagar or Bale- 
gaon Sark@r as the head-quarters of a pargana or subdivision 
ith a yearly revenue of £1,125 (Rs. 11,250). Waring's — 
—— tory of the Marathas, 245."’ Bombay Gazetleer, Vol. XI, p.5 
—* an Gokak has a very old fort ood it is probably the Bckage 
—— which is mentioned in an inscription of a.c. 1047 as having been 
oi siege to by Akkadevi, the aunt of the Western Chalukya 
ie * ing Someshwar (1042-1068). ‘* A fort standing on an isolated 
behind the town, which is said to have been built by one of 
—— — of — still exists."’ (Imperial Gazet- 
teer —*3 — — 
pe Thave no Sovire, to say anything positive on such a matter, 
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but it seems to me permissible to suggest that the true reading 
of the Mint-naime is ‘*A'azamnagar Gokak’’ and not ‘‘A‘azam- 
nagar Gokulgarh.’’ I venture to add that this new reading 
agrees with the excellent specimen which I have seen in Mr. 
Thanawalla's cabinet and also with the traces of the name on 
Dr, Taylor's coin (Yum. Sup. XIV, Plate 86, Fig. 11). 
7 S. H. Hopivata. 
Junagadh. 
180. PANJINAGAR. 


Ibe mint-name ‘ Panjnagar,’ which appears on a single 
Half-Rupee of Jehingir’s, is very difficult to identify. Mr. 
Whitehead says that ‘‘ the reading is to some extent tentative, 
as the place is unknown , but no other name suggests itself.”’ 
(P.M.C. Ixiii). It is possible that the discovery of other speci- 
mens may prove the incorrectness of this reading. Meanwhile, 
I may be permitted to say that a place of the name of Panch- 
nagar is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as being included in the 
Sarkar of the Rechniu Doab in the Subah of Lahore. (Jarrett, 
Ain. Tr. IL, 320). The place must have been of some importance 
as it is stated elsewhere to have given its name to one of the 
sixteen mahals into which one of the eight sawdds (districts) 
of the whole Subah was divided. (J/bid., p. 110). The name 
itself reminds one of ‘ Hashtnagar’, which is popularly derived 
from the ‘‘eight towns which are now seated close together 
along the lower course of the Swit river.’’ (Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 50). It is perhaps not unworthy of note 
that another locality with a similar name ‘ Panchgrimi’ (‘* five 
villages "’ ) is found in the Bari Doab list (Ain, II, 318), and is 
also mentioned once in the Akbarnimah, in a manner indicat- 
ing that it was somewhere near Lahore and Kasair. (Bibi. 
ind. Text, II, 529). 
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ups and downs of the Punch route to it, and to prepare it so 
that the passage of laden beasts over difficult hilltops might be 
accomplished with ease, and that the men should not undergo 
labour and hardship.’” (Vi#euk-i-Jahdngiri, Tr. Rogers and 
Beveridge, Vol. II, pp. 97-98 and p. 133. See also Elliot and 
Dowson, VI, p. 367). The road through Punch is mentioned 
also by the author of the ‘Alamgirnamah, who says that the dis- 
tance from Bhimbar to Kashmir (Srinagar) by that route was 
ninety-nine Imperial koss. (Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 820.) A refer- 
ence may be invited also to Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 
from which it becomes clear that the town lies on a high road 
frequented even in the time of Hiouen-Thsang, and that the name 
is pronounced by the Kashmiris themselves without the long 
‘uu.’ * It is called Punje by Wilford’s surveyor, Mirza Mogal 
Beg, and Punch, by Vigne, both of whom actually visited 
the place *’ (p. 128). See also Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, Il, 437. 
note 3. On the other hand, the, attribution of the coin to 
Punch in Kashmir is open to the objection that in the ‘Alam- 
girnamah” (Bibl. Ind. Text, 820), the name of that place is 
spelt @s3 and not ¢<ij. Indeed, Mr. Whitehead has provi- 
sionally recognized this ..2 as a silver-mint of Aurangzeb’s in 
his mint-list (p. 468), and mentioned as his authority for doing 
80, @ Specimen existing in Dr. Taylor’s cabinet. I say, that 
he has recognised it ** provisionally,’’ because it is one of the 
class of * Mints —— or not quite certain, but included "’ 
(p- 429). The question that arises is, if the nanie of Punch 
in Kashmir is clearly written with the ;, on Aurangzeb’s rupee, 


how can the cv of Jahangir’s coin be identified with it? It 


may be answered that there are several cases of the name of 
the same place being spelt differently on Mughal coins of 
different reigns, and sometimes even of the same reign. The 
closest parallel is of course that of ..=!, ursys' and 2 er 
(P.M.C. Nos. 162, 163, 575). Other examples of such diversity 
are seen in 856! and 1,51; sb! Jt and cwblt a); .S and ..5; sie 
and »,,—. A still more satisfactory reply to this argument is 
that Abul Fazl’s spelling is ¢y (Akbarnamah, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
Il. 102, 1.13). It seems to me that the probabilities in favour 
of either of these identifications are considerable, and almost 
equally balanced, and that it would be hazardous to assign the 
coin definitely to either. Personally, I am strongly inclined 
to think that the true reading is still to seek, and I have 
written these lines only in the hope that they may help to 
wards a satisfactory identification if the present reading is 
_ proved to be correct. vin 

at ; S. H. Hopivara. 
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18}. Tae Muranpi Tanks. 


_ *“*At the present time, namely avs. 1002, Hindustan con. 
tains $200 towns, and upon each town there are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole yields a revenue of 640 
crores (6,400 000,000) Muriidi tankis.’" So writes ' Nizaimu-d- 
din Ahmad, the contemporary and well-informed author of the 
Yabaqat-i-Akbari. But what is the Muradi tankat Edward 
Thomas stoutly maintained in more than one publication, that 
the Murfidi tankaé of Nizaimu-d-din was nothing else than the 
double dim, and as forty dims went to the Akbari rupee, the 
Muradi tanka must be taken to be identical in value with the 
older Sikandari tank&, which was the twentieth part of the 
rupee. (Chronicles, Ed. 1871, pp. 441-5; Revenue Resources 
of the Mughal Empire, p.7). He therefore took Niz&imu-d-din’s 
statement to mean that Akbar’s gross annual receipts from 
all sources amounted to $32 crores of rupees. Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, whose opinion*on the subject was sought by Sir 
W. W. Hunter, and who has devoted an entire chapter to the 
question of Mughal Revenues in his Monograph on Aurangzeb, 
has taken a very different view. ‘‘ I have not mentioned,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ Thomas's theory that the gross income of Akbar in 1593 
was (at 2s. 3d. the rupee) £36,000,000, because it is based on the 
assumption that the 6,400,.000,000 Muradi tankas of Nizimu- 
d-din Ahmad’s return for that year (which I have purposely 
omitted in the list given above) were equivalent to double dams. 
The terms dam and tanka are interchangeable, as is proved by 
the inscriptions on the coins themselves, and though there were 
undoubtedly double dams as well as double tankas, there is really 
no valid ground for assuming in this single instance a different 
fiscal unit from that employed in all the other returns. * * * T 
therefore take NizAmu-d-din’s return to represent £18,000,000. 
Whilst disbelieving the Muradi tanka theory, however, as a 
ground for the higher estimate, I do not doubt that the gross 
revenue of Akbar in 1593 may have been quite 36 millions.’’ - 
(Aurangzeb, Rulers of India Series, p. 128 note: Hunter, 
Indian Empire, 3rd ed., p. 353 ff.). Briefly, Mr. Lane Poole is 
confident that the Murads tanka of the ‘ Tabag&t.’” is nothing but 
the single dam of which forty and not twenty went to the rupee, 
and he does not think it probable that a monetary or fiscal unit 
altogether different from that employed everywhere else should 
have been used by Nizimu-d-din in this solitary passage. 
It is now nearly twenty years since Mr. Lane Poole wrote as 
above, and I am not aware that any writer has challenged his 
statements or again discussed on its merits the Muradi tanka 
theory of Thomas. It occurred to me recently that a re-examina- 
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tion of the question might not prove unfruitful, and with this 
object I studied in the original Persian every word of Nizamu- 
d-din in his long account of the first, thirty-eight vears of 
Akbar’s reign, and the second and third volumes of BadAoni’« 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh which are devoted to the same subject. 
The results of these studies I beg to be permitted to lay before 
the readers of this journal, as they have a bearing not merely 
on the question of Mughal Revenues, in which both Thomas 
and Lane Poole were primarily interested, but on a point of 
some importance in Mughal Numismatics, namely the date of 
the first issue of the heavy and still by no means common 
* Tanka-i-Akbarshahi’’ of which but one specimen appears to 
have been known to Thomas, when he wrote in 1871. (Chron- 
icles, p. 369 note). 

In the first place then, I find that neither Niz&mu-d-din 
nor Badaoni makes use of the word dam. Lowe has on p. 284 
of his translation the phrase, ‘‘ Several krora of dims,’* but a 
reference to the origina) (Bibl. Ind. Text, II, p. 276) shows that 
the word dam is there conspicuous by its absence. Both these 
writers uniformly employ the word tanka@ on every occasion. 
That word, without any qualifying epithet, occurs in NizAmu- 
d-din in the following passages — 


i. Seven lakhs of tankas given to Sayyad Beg, nephew of 
Shah Tahmasp. Regnal year VII. Lucknow Litho- 
graph, 1292 4.H.,p.257. Elliot-and Dowson, V, 276. 
ii. Three crores of tankais: the cost of building the fort- 
ress of Agra. R.Y. X. Luck. Lith., p. 265. E.D., 
. 295. 
iii. — lakhs of fanka@s presented to Khwajah Husain for 
- —— R.F. XIV. Luck. Lith., p. 288 (not in 
-D.). 
iv. Jagir of fifty lakhs of tankas given to Muhibb ‘Ali Khan. 
R.Y. XV. Luck. Lith., p. 291. E.D., p. 338. 
v. Jagir of [two crores and] fifty lakhs of tankas given to 
- MuzaffarGujarati. R.Y. XVII. Luck. Lith., p. 200. 
E.D., p. 353. 
vi. Kroris appointed in charge of as much land as would 
‘a yield a kror of tanka@s. R.Y¥. XIX. Luck. Lith., 
Te p. 323. E.D., p. 383. 
| vii. Grain rose to 120 tanka@s for man in Gujarat. R.Y- 
_ KIX. Luck. Lith., p. 323. E.D., p. 384. 
viii, Reservoir called Anũp talao, filled with gold, silver 
and copper coins amounting to twenty crores of 
tankas. R.Y. XXIV. Luck. Lith., p. 341. E.D., 


Two ‘siorevct tankas given as Mahr or Dower to the 
di ter of Raji Bhagwind&is on her marriage. 
- XXX. Luck. Lith., p. 366 (not in E.D.). 
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The passages in Badfoni are nine in number, five relating 
to events mentioned in the Tabaqiat also 
I. Sixty thousand fankas paid to Hisham Qandahari for 
a Ghazal by Bairim Khan. 966 a.n. Bibliotheca 
Indica Text II. 41. Lowe (I. 36. 
If. One lakh of tankas paid to Ramdas Kaliwant by 
Bairam Khan for his music. 966 a.8. Bibl. Ind. 
Text Il. 42. Lowe II. 37. 
Hil. One lakh of tankas given to Hijiz Kbhain Badaoni for a 
Qasidaih by Bairdm Khin. 966 as. Bibl. Ind. 
Text Il. 42. Lowe II. 37. 
IV. Tabaq&t passage No. 1 (Luck. Lith., 257. E.D. V, 276). 
Bibl. Ind. Text IT. 52. Lowe IT. 49. 966 a.n. 
V. Tabag&t passage No. III (Luck. Lith. 288). 977 an. 
4 Bibl. Ind. Text IT. 120. Lowe II. 124. 
VI. Tabagit passage No, VII (Luck. Lith. 323. E.D. 384). 
— Ind. Text IT.186. ( sh. a8 ew sae). Lowe 
I. 189, 
VII. Tabag&t passage No. VI. (Luck. Lith. 323. E.D. V. 
383). Bibl. Ind. Text II. 189. Lowe II. 192. 
VIII. Qazi Jalal Mullaini banished for forging a draught on 
the Treasury for five lakhs of tankas. R.Y. X XVII. 
Bibl. Ind, Text If, p. 313. Lowe II. 323. 
IX. Tabag&it passage No. IX (Luck. Lith., p. 366). Bibl. 
Ind. Text II, p. 341. Lowe II, p. 352. 
In the third volume, the word Tanka@s occurs on pp. 16, 20 
and 85, but the passages are not of any particular importance. 
The phrase Tanka, with the qualifying epithet Muradi 
expressly added, occurs for the first time, in NizAimu-d-din’s 
account of the events of the twenty-fifth Regnal year, in which 
Hakim ‘Ali was sent to Bijagarh (Bijapiir) along with the en- 
voys of * Adil Khan Dakhani. 
pitas soeF }- qiltuye cle 3) at ate ae e coe * 
aiatai! aJsle jlev = (nid) yy cl! ert 35 oy 8597 esol wits 5 sty? os 
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and having bestowed princely Kfila’ats (dresses of honour) 
upon Khwajah ‘Abdullah and his son named Shahi Beg, pre- 
sented to them one hundred Akbarsh&hi ashbrafis and fifteen 
hundred rupees and twenty-four thousand Muradi tankds, and 
gave them permission to return to their country. 

Here Dowson has ‘*‘ 1501 Rupees and 24 tankas,’’ and leaves 
out the word Murddi in his translation (E.D. V, p. 411), though 
it is clearly written in the Lucknow Lithograph as well as in the 
Mullé FirGz Library Manuscript. 

Badioni does not mention Khwajah ‘Abdullah or his son 
by name or the presents made to them, though he does say 
that Hakim ‘Ali was sent in company with the Dakhni en- 
voys to Bijaigarh (Bijapur). 

The next passage occurs in Nizamu-d-din's annals of the 
thirty-second Regnal year. 


Shy) cr! Be oe aFruuils y wy> us ine! 5 HDL — ⸗ — 
csstye 26 shee 9 OS BossT ly vleol wltoy~ slp ls 


© OS ala! 1559 9 Uo) yBy oSk (alps — ool 45 


Lucknow Lithograph, p. 370, Il. 3-5. Mulla Firuz Library 
Manuscript, folio 366 a., IL 14-17. 


‘*About the same time, when the sun was in his exalta- 
tion, the envoy of ‘Abdullah Khan and Nazar Bey, together 
with his sons, had the honour of paying their respects [to the 
Emperor] and performing the kurnish. And Ismé‘il Quli Khan 
and Raisingh also brought the elders and chiefs of the Balich 
tribes, who had the honour of kissing the threshold. To Nazar 
Bey and his sons were given as a present four lacs of Murad: 
tanka@s, which are equivalent to five hundred Tumans of ‘Iraq.’ 

Here Dowson has in omitted the qualifying epithet 
Murddi in his version. (E.D. V, p. 453.) 
The corresponding passage in Badaoni is as follows. :— 


a ajo 1055, be pF yg oI at ore Celt Urge) 55) > pt 
| © oe plait 2Sb oily af yy pbb 26 I lee 5 oiasel 
Ve Bibl. Ind. Text, II, p. 352, ll. 15-17. Lucknow Lithograph, 
‘he A p. 257, Il. 18-19. 










 ** On the day of the sun's passing into [the first degree of 
Aries}, the envoy of ‘Abdullah Khan and Nagar Bey with his 
sons paid their respects, and four lacs of tankas which are 
equivalent to five hundred Tumé&ns of ‘Iraq were given as a 
present to Nazar Bey.’’ (Cf. Lowe, II. 363). 
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Now it will be noticed that the word Murddi is omitted 
in the text of Badioni, just as the word J'ankad is omitted in 
the Lucknow Lithograph of Nizamu-d-din. But there can be 
no doubt that both writers meant the same kind of tanka, 
for the numbers, Four lakhs and five hundred are repeated in 
both. Leaving for the present the discussion of the equation, 
Four lakhs of Muradi tankas=five hundred Tumans of Iraq, 
I will proceed to quote another passage in which the Muradi 
fanka is again explicitly mentioned in the Tabaqat. Speaking 
of the visit of Mirz&i Rustam in the thirty-eighth Regnal year, 
Nizaimu-d-din says :— 


pop aile-b esyee y GIRS) GLb)! ple) yee xe 
obi! srry csly! =< 22 Dds 53 cle! es oly A553 5 555 = B57 
. S29 9 ak} * lew | plile ¥ols 


Lucknow Lithograph, p. 379, Il. 16-18. Mull& Firiz Library 
Manuscript, folio 379 a., ll. 7-10. 


‘*When he had the honour of paying his respects, the 
Emperor showed him a variety of kindnesses and favours and 
princely condescensions, and presented him with a kror of 
Muradi tankas, and gave him a place among the Amirs who 
were Commanders of Five Thousand and bestowed Multan upon 
him as his Jagir.”’ 

Here again, Badaoni repeats the important epithet Muradi, 
which is omitted in the version of Dowson (E. D. v, 467), leay- 
ing no doubt that it must have existed in the copy of the 
Tabaqat which Badioni had before his eyes while compiling 
his own account. Badéoni’s own words are as follows — 


whee 50 roscoe ale! 38) esos” ALG alice cejlle ow, 
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Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 388, Il. — Lucknow Lithograph 271, 
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of Hindu Tales entitled by him Bahru-L Asmar—" Ocean of 
Stories ’’—[{Katha Sarit Si#qara?), and that when he laid his 
version at the feet of his Imperial patron, Akbar was highly 
pleased, and ordered him to correct and modernise an older 
rendering of the first part also, which had been made in the 
time of Sultan Zain-al-‘ Abidin of Kashmir. 


9 cla isilys 4535 j158 to jb lB 3} omy ety wT 52 pays 
Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 402, Il. 5-6. Lucknow Lithograph, 276, 
ll. 1-2. 


“I began it and after (giving me] many marks of favour, 
gave me @ present of ten thousand Murdadi tankas, and a 

orse.”’ 

Here again Lowe has rendered the word Muradi by ‘in 
sinall change."’ (II, 416). 

Let me now sum up the results of thisinquiry. Not reckon- 
ing the passage cited by Thomas, which was hitherto the only 
one known, there are at least three other passages in each of 
these authors, in which the Murdadi tanka is explicitly men- 
tioned. Two of these passages are found in both, Nizimu-d-din 
and Badaoni, and relate to the 32nd and the 38th Regnal years. 
But each has one passage to which there is no parallel in the 
other. That which is earliest in point of time occurs only in 
the Vabagat (R.Y. XXV). That which is latest in point of time 
is found only in the Muntakhah (R.Y. XL) of Badfioni. 

We may take it then that these passages indicate that a 
tanki which bore, for some reason, the peculiar designation 
of Tankaé-i-Murid!I, was current in Akbar’s reign from the 
twenty-fifth to the fortieth year. It does not appear to have 
been merely a money of account; for Badfoni explicitly uses 
the words ‘‘ One crore Muradi tankas (Nag), i.c. in cash,"* and 
says that he himself received ten thousand of them from the 
hands of the Emperor. Here it may be useful to quote the 
note of Lowe’s on the expression which he has rendered by the 
phrase, ‘‘in small change."" ‘* It was the custom to keep bags 
of 1000 dim at hand ready for distribution ’’ (II, 492, n. 8) and 
he quotes as his authority, Thomas's Chronicles, p. 421, n.1, 
where we read: ‘‘ Abul Fazl relates that a kror of dims was 
kept ready for gifts within the palace, ‘every thousand of 
which was kept in bags.’ Bernier mentions the continuation, 
even to Aurangzeb’s time, of the same custom of having bags 
of A sole dims ready for distribution.'’ (Chronicles, p. 421, 
n. 2). 

_ The —— of Nizimud-din also scarcely supports, if it 
not actually militate against, the supposition that the 
i tank& was merely a money of account. He tells us that 
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Nazar Bey actually received 24,000 of these Muradi tankas, 
along with 100 ashrafis and 1,500 rupees, neither of which last 
could possibly come under that description. Itis more likely 
that the Emp¢ror, for some reason connected with the court 
etiquette relating to the entertainment of envoys and other 
visitors from foreign parts, furnished him with a reasonable 
quantity of the currency of the realm, in all the three metals.' 
The total amount of the gift would be about 3,700 rupees 
taking the ashrafi at 10 rupees, and the Muradi tankd at ,'y 
ofarupee. If the object had been merely to give the ambas- 
sador a certain sum as douceur, or if the Muradi tanka had 
been merely an accountant’s fiction, he would have given him 
only 370 ashrafis, or only 3,700 rupees. It seems that a few 
of those bags filled with coppers, which ‘‘ were kept ready for 
distribution,’’ were included in the Imperial gift, with the 
object of obviating any difficulties which the stranger might 
possibly experience in the exchange transactions incidental to 
everyday existence, which appear to have been conducted for 
the most part in copper in those times. It is perhaps permis- 
sible also to conjecture that these Murdadi tankas were specially 
included on this occasion, because they had been then but re- 
cently coined and placed in circulation. 

But supposing the Murddi tanka was a money of account 
only, what was its value? For this we have the equation— 
Four lakhs of Tanka-i-Muradi = five hundred T'umdadnes of Iraq. 
But what was the value of the Tumdan of Trdg? Abul Fazl is 
explicit on that point —“ The Tuman of Khurd&sin,"’ he says, 
‘is equal in value to 30 rupees, and the Tuman of ‘/raqg to 
40.°° (Ain-t-Akdari, Tr. Jarrett, 11,394). Butif40 ru are 
equal to one T’uman of ‘/raq, and if four lakhs of Muradi tankas 
are equal to five hundred J'umans of ‘/raq, it follows that 


' It appears to have been the practice to present to ambassadors 
and distinguished wisitora from foreign parts on their arrival or departure, 
or both, various sums of money for, a« it is often oxprossly said, their 
expenses. Thus, Jahfngir gave the envoy of the Sharif of Mekka five 
lacs of D&ms in the senna wens of his reign (TGeuk, Tr. Rogera and 
Beveridge, I. 133). In the tenth year, he bestowed twenty-thousand 
Darbe (half-rupees) on Mustaf& Beg, the Persian ambassador. (Ibid_, I. 
334). Muhammad Rizé, another envoy of the ruler of Iriin, received in 
the twelfth year sixty thousand Deorbe, (/b., I. 374). The Wakila of 
‘Adil Khan of BijapGr and Qutb-ul-Mulk of Gulkandah also are stated to 
have received donations of one lac and of sixty-thousand Darbs respec- 
tively soon afterwards in the same year, (Jbid., I. 433 and 439). Several 
other examples of the same practice occur elsewhore in the same work 
(T. 206, 206; If. 36, 75, 00, 04, 97, 165, 236). a the eee o 
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seems to show that 
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S00 Muradi tankas = one Tumin of ‘Iraq = 40 Rupees 
(Akbari), and that 
20 Muradi tankas = one rupee (Akbari). 


In other words, | Murddi tanka = 2 dams, taking the dim at 
‘y of the Akbari rupee. Of course, all this depends upon the 
. correctness of Abul Fazl’s equation—l TJ'uman of ‘fraq = 40 
Rupees; and it is possible to argue that Nizaimud-din’s Tu- 
man of ‘Irdqg may not have been at all identical with that of 
Abul Fazl, and may have been worth less or more. Fortu- 
nately, however, it is possible to show decisively that it was 
worth neither more or less than 40 rupees. Nizdmu-d-din him- 
self gives the identical equation in an indirect manner, in not 
one but twe passages, which I shall content myself with quot- 
ing from Dowson’s translation : 

‘* The debts of Shaikh Mohammed Bukhdari, who was killed 
at the battle of Pattan, and of Saif Khan Koka, who fell in the 
second campaign of Ahmadabad, were ordered to be paid out 
of the public treasury. The total amounted to one lac of Akbar- 
shahi rupees, equal to two thousand five hundred Tumans of ‘Irag."' 
(E.D. V. 370-1). It is obvious from this that 40 Akbarshahi 
rupees = 1 T'umdn of ‘Iraq. Elsewhere he says: 

‘* Nearly a lac and a half of rupees, equal to three thou- 
sand seven hundred T’umans of ‘Jraq, goods of Hindustan and 
curiosities, were entrusted to Muhammad ‘Ali Khaz&nchi for 
presentation to ‘Abdullah Khan.’” (E.D. V. 455). 

Now, 3,700 T'umans of ‘/raq at 40 rupees to the Tuman 
would be equal to only 1,48,000 rupees, and it is thus easy to 
see why t the scrupulously exact quarter-master-general and 
nent qualifies the expression, ‘a lac and a half of 

** with the adverb ‘* nearly’’ (Qarib-t-yak-nim lak 
rupiyah). Lucknow ——— p. 371, ..9.' 


— — 





— — — 


| It is perhaps not unnecessary to add that we have nothing to do 
here with the various estimates of the value of the Turn&n in European 
money which are to be found in the-works of English. French and Italian 
travellers of the seventeenth century, What we are concerned with ts 





a! not, what any one of them understood by the word, but what the author 
— of the T'abagGt beliowed the ** Tumén of ‘/raq"* to be valued at. Nixarmu- 
a d-din’s own declaration on that head must therefore be absolutely decr- 
E* J sive, even if we did not possess the oxceodi valuable corroborative 


testimony of his contemporary Abul Fazl. Tuam&n appears to have 
been at this time merely a of account and to have varied also 
, Ir&q,. etc.) It seome also, 


of mars, to | of time. Pietro della 
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T. o ‘Fryer (1677 a.c.) estimates “every Tho- 
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So far then, it appears that the passage quoted at the 
head of this paper is not, as has been hitherto supposed, the 
only reference to the Murad: tanta in Indian Historical Litera- 
ture, and that a copper coin or fankta of which the value was 
equal to the double dim is referred to at least six times by 
Badioni and Nizaimu-d-din. But it is not only in these two 
historians that this fanka finds mention. I have traced an 
explicit allusion to it in the Mirat-i-Sitkandari, a history of the 
Gujarat Sultans finished about 1611 s.c.—about six years only 
after Akbar’s death—by Sikandar bin ManjhaG, who appears to 
have himself entered the Imperial service, after the conquest 
of the province by Akbar’s arms. This writer appears to have 
been perfectly familiar with this denomination of currency, for 
in the course of his account of an invasion of the territories of 
the Ran& Kombha of Chitor by Qutbu-d-din Ahmad Shah II, 
of Gujarat, in 861 a.n., he remarks: ‘‘ It is said that the battle 
lasted for five days, and that a cup of water was sold for five 
phadiyahs, equivalent in that neighbourhood to twelve Muradi 
tankas."" (Bayley, History of Gujarat, p.151. See also Fazal 
Lutfullih’s Translation, p. 35). 

It is evident that the Phadiyah had become obsolete in the 
writer's day, and so, to bring home to his readers the extraordi- 
nary scarcity of water in that arid region, he has taken care to 
give the equivalent of the Phadiyah in a denomination of 
money familiar to his contemporaries. Unfortunately, the ex- 
planation conveys to us but little illumination, and a cloud now 
hangs over the Muradi tanka which is, if possible, thicker and 
darker than that which surrounds the Phadiyah or Feded, of 
which Yule and Burnell gay : 

-** Fedea, Fuddea. A denomination of money formerly cur- 
rent in Bombay and the adjoining coast; Mahr[atti], p’Aadyah 
(qu. Ar. Fidya, ransom?). It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16th century, e.g. of Nunez, (1554) as a money 
of account of which 4 went to the silver tanga, [see TANGA}, 
20 to the Pardao. * * % Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Arfabic} denomination of a small coin used in 25 
Egypt, fjadda (ie. * silverling’). * * * But, according to Lane, — 
the name was originally given to half-dirhems, coined early in x 
the fifteenth century, and these would be worth abont 5d. 
The jfedea of 1554 would be about 44d. This rather indicates the 
identity of the names.’’ (Hobson-Jobson, ed. Crooke, s.v, Fedea). 

Now, taking Nunez’s value for the Phadiyah, or rather, 
Yule’s estimate of it, and regarding the rupee of Akbar (of full 
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weight), as equivalent to 2s. 6d. (Lane Poole’s Aurangzib, p. 120, 
and the authorities quoted there), we have :— 


12 Muradi Tankas = 5 Faudiyahs =d, 4) » 5=') » Sd. =" Ad. 
=Aty Re, =, Ke. = ii Re.=— ti « *! Dame 


= 5 Dame = 28. , Dame. 
1 Muradi Tanka=°7° Dams ., Dame = 92° Dama 


The result will be even closer if we take the Phadiyah to be 
equal to 4d. instead of 44d. It will be then 2) Dame. 

But there is yet another gauge that is available. About 
twenty years ago, I discovered in the possession of an old Pars: 
priest of Navaari, near Surat, a bundle of original Persian and 
Gujarati documents, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
illustrating the history of our small community. One of these ts 
a Persian sale-deed of 923 a.m. (1517 a.c.), by which thirty-two 
bighds of land were sold to a famous Parsi of those times, Manak 
Changi, by Musammat ‘Ismat Khatin for the sum of the five 
hundred Phadiyds, each Phadiyah of which was to be of the value 
of 12 Dokdas. Now, the Dokda of Gujarat is almost everywhere 
defined as the ,},~ part of a rupee (Wilson's Glossary, s.v.; 
Belaare , Gujarati-English Dictionary, s-v.), and is most probably, 
what the author of the Miradti-A/madi calls the tankchah of 
Gujarit, of which also 100 went to the rupee. (Bayley, Guja- 
rat, p. 6). Now, if a Phadiya was equivalent to 12 of these 
Dokdas and if 5 Phadiyahs were equal to 12 Muradi tenkas, it 
is obvious that 12 Murdadi tankas = @&) Dokdas = » of « rupee 
= }« 4° Dams = 24 Dame: 

“. 1 Muradi tanka = 2 Dams. 

This extraordinary confirmation of the value given for the 
Muradi tanka by Niz&imu-d-din. from a chance document 
found in a Parsi house in an obscure corner of Gujarat, is, to 
mf the least of it, extraordinary, and deserves careful con- 
sideration at the hands of any one disposed to scout the theory 
enunciated by Thomas. 

But this does not exhaust the evidence. It is possible to 
demonstrate the existence of a tanka@ equivalent to two Dams, 
and to adduce at least two conclusive examples of the equation 
from the Ain-i-Akbari itself. In a chapter on the ‘* Profit of 
the Dealers in Gold and Silver,’’ which deserves to be carefully 


studied by every advanced student of Mughal Numismatics, 
Abul-Fazl says : 


** The merchant buys for 100 L’ali-Jalali Mubrs 130 7[olahs) 


2 M{ashas] 0§ S{urkhs] of Hiin gold of 8} bans.' Of this quan- 
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tity, 22. 9m. 74s. burn away in melting, and mix with the 
Khak-i-khalac, so that 1O7f. 4m. I hs. of vite gold remain which 
are coined into 105 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tolah of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the Khak-:- 
kKhalac, are recovered 2t. 11m. 4s. of gold and Lilt lim. 44s. of 
silver, the value of both of which is 35 rupees, 124 fangahs, so 
that altogether, the above-mentioned quantity of gold yields 105 
a 39 Rs. and 25 dams, (Ain-i- Akbari, Tr. Nisshinanys, I, 

It is easy to see that this total of 39 rupees, 25 Dims is 
made up by adding the 4 rupees which are stated to be the 
market-price of the residuary half-tolah of gold and the 35 Rs. 
12} Tangahs which represent the aggregate money-value of the 
sold and silver bullion recovered from the Khak-i-khalac. In 


other words, 
(4 Rs.) + (35 Rs. + 124 Tangahs) 


= 39 Rs. + 25 Dams, é.e. 12) Vanga@hs = 25 Dame. 
. | Tangah=2 Dams. 


Then again, in Abul-Fazl’s account of the Subah of 
Gerair, we read: 

“This Subah contains 16 Sarkdrs and 142 Perganahs. 
From an early period, the revenues were taken by a valuation 
of crops and since the Tankah of this country is equal to 8 of 
— the gross revenue was 3} krors of Jankahs or 56 krors of 


ret Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, II. 231. 


Now if 34 krors of Berari tankds =56 krors of dams, 
1 Berari tanka = 16 dams. 
And we are also told that 
1 Berri tanka = 8 tankas of Dehli. 
But we have seen that 
1 Ber&ri tanka = 16 dams. 
-. 8 Tankas of Dehli=—16 dams. 
-. | Tanka of Dehli = 2 dams. 
All the above passages are from contemporary writers. Niz&mu- 
d-din Ahmad, Badiaoni, and the author of the Mirat-i-Sikan- 





dari all speak of a tankaé called Muradi which was clearly 7. 
ual to the one-twentieth part of a rupee or two dims. a 
Abul Fazl also twice speaks of a fangah or a“ tankah of Delhi” — 


which was equal to two dims. Let me now quote two referen- | * 
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ces to this Janka-i-Muraddi, which occur io later, but by no 
means contemptible, authorities. One of them occurs in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the other in the Ma,asir-ul-Umara. The firet 
shows that the phrase Muradi Vanka was used in official docu- 
ments and supposed to require no explanation so late at least 
as the time of Aurangzeb, while the second proves that the 
author of the Ma,dasir was not unacquainted with the equation 
of which we have already had so many illustrations. 

1 (Muradi) 7'ankah =~, of an Akbari rupee, i.e. 2 dims. 

Let me first quote the Mirat-i- Ahmadi :— 


whageme gy diye oBL (Li! maser he » sy 5 34 Ji oo > 

us? af [ o* ] pS= ciel timlds . be #355 a cytel-< if — why y 

Fs? gle? cole y PRE oT UT lips Ewe vlapeme i 56 
@ 2b gstore fll mw 51,5 iy! pgely< Asia gi 2's 3° 


Mirat-i- Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, 1307 a.n., Part I, 
p. 322. ll. 5-8. 


** And in the year one thousand and ninety-four [a.8.), it was 
ordered, in accordance with the request submitted [respectfully 


made] by the Administrator ( «66 ) of the Subah (or Province 


of Gujarat), on behalf of those prisoners and deceased persons, 
who belonged to the Musalman community and had no well-te- 
do relatives (/it. heira), that every such prisoner [kept] in the 
guard-house of the Kotwal should have, per head, one seer of 
wheat flour, andevery individual defunct should have two sheets 
(or shrouds) and five Muradi tankas given [for burial expenses | 

from the Public Treasury.** 
This author, it will be seen, clearly mentions the Muradt 
tanka. We may think it unfortunate that he has not cared 
. to explain what a Muradi tanka was equal to in his day, but 
the omission is probably due to the fact that the phrase was so 
well understood when he wrote, as to require no gloss or com- 
F mentary. It is clear, however, from the passage | have quoted 
1 an in the ‘Note on the ‘Weight of Aurangzeb’s Dims,’ from an- 
. other part of his work (Part I, p. 282, ll. 10-11), that the 
Tanka was valued in Gujrat at two Falas, i.e. Dams, before 

1077 a.H. 

My second quotation is from the Ma,a@sir-ul-Umara, a very 
ao Mainable Biographical Dictionary of the celebrated persons who 
flourished in this country under the House of Timur. In the 
* Life of Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Bahr, under whose supervision the 
great Fort of Agra was completed in 972 aH. (1564-5 a.c.), the 
_ writer says: 
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y Uoe mille y wiles af al y 
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lle =e Wer yo yp ans —R — 2 Halo ya etme e) 
LRP. 5 ale! ay gal AAs» , 2y ed xo as aca; say? = Re ir 
. ais. pba! 

Ma sir-ul-Umara, Bibl. Indica Text, Vol. III, p. 63, ll. 6-10. 


“And the elevated Fortress of Agra, the like and equal of 
whieh in strength and solidity has not been described (/if. point- 
ed out) by those who have travelled in the quarters of the 
inhabited [world], was completed and received the finishing 
touch in the space of eight years, at a cost of seven crores of 
fankas which are equivalent to thirty-five lakhs of rupees, 
(thanks) to the excellence of Qasim Khan’s management."’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if 


Seven crores of tankas =thirty-five lakhs of rupees, 
20 J'ankas = one rupee, 
1 T'anka = ,', of a rupee or 2 dams. 


One more documentary proof of the vaiue borne by the Tanka 
has been recently discovered in distant Kashmir, which shows 
that the Tanka equal to the twentieth part of a Rupee was in 
general use, and that the name also was familiar to the people, 
so late as 1003 «a.m. (1682 4.c.). In a manuscript of a portion 
of the Mahabharata, purchased by Dr. M. A. Stein at Srinagar 
in October 1898, ‘‘ a curious deed of sale’* is endorsed on the 
obverse leaf of the ‘ Ashvamedha Parvan.” The agreement is 
written out im Sanscrit as well as in Persian, and it 1s recorded 
in the former that the MS. was sold to the worshipful Guru 
Ananda for forty-five thousand Dinnaras. It is stated with 
equal clearness in the latter, that the sale took place on the 
Ist of Ramazan 109% a.H., and that the price was two hundred 
and twenty-five Tank4&s. 

Now Dr. Stein has proved that ‘‘ the Kashmirian Hath, Sans. 
Sata, i.e. the hundreder (the hundred-dinnira piece), was, in 
Akbar’s time, as clearly shown by a statement of Abul Fazl 
only equal to ,, of a Rupee. The Sasiin or thousander, the ol 
Sahasra, accord ngly, then represented a value of not more 
than } of a Rupee.’’ The forty-five thousand Dinnjras of the 
document would, at this rate, have been equal to 11} Rupees. 
So far, every thing was clear to Dr. Stein (J.R.A.S., April 1900, 
pp. 187-194, and Numismatic Chronicle, 1899, Vol. XIX, — 
pp. 125-174), but he was unable to —* what particular coin "’ 
was meant the ‘ — — ——— that “‘acopper | 
coin wase intended.’’ Itis per scarcely necessary = 
to say that Seats ean the Tanka Shick Th the subject of this 4 





article, i.e. the Tank&é = ,, ofa Rupee. Itisclearthatif = — 
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225 Tank&s 


= 45,000 D 
= 11} Rupees, 
| Tank&i — 200 Dinniras. 
But 100 Dinnfras = | Rupee, 


-. | Tanka js *» 2 = +, Rupee. 


Soe far we are on solid ground. All the passages quoted are 
clear enough and there is not room for much difference of 
opinion as to their meaning. But there are several other 
points in this connection which are not easy of solution and to 
these I must now advert. 
We have seen that Abul Faz] calls this full tank& (equal 
to two Dams or the , th part of a rupee) the ** Tanka-i- 
Dehti.”" Nizaimu-d-din and Badfoni give it the designation 
of “ Tanka-i-Murddi.’"" I confess that I cannot give any 
particular reason for either appellation. Why call it the 
“'Tank& of Dehli’’ only, and not of Agr&i, Libore, or any 
other place where it was current? And for the matter of that, 
why call it ‘Muradi’? I am afraid it is scarcely possible to 
say anything really useful on that head, and we are left to 
mere conjecture. It is possible that the epithet had something 
to do with the name of the Prince Murad, and that the full 
tanka came, at some timein its history, to be called after Akbar’s 
favourite son. It is of course open to any one to hold that it is 
nothing more than one of those meaningless expletives or ‘co- 
efficients ° as they have been called, of which there are so many 
in Persian and Hindustani idiom, e.g. Panj (five) Zanjir-i-fil, 
Qabzah-i-Shamshir, Danah-i-Marw@rid, Muhari-Shutur, Qata‘a- 
i-La‘al, Najar-i-Bargandaz, Fard-i-Kaghaz or Dast-i-Baz. These 
and many another ‘‘gem of the Munshi’s repertory ’’ may be 
seen in Carnegy’s Kachairi Technicalities, or in Yule and 
Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson (s.v. Numerical Affixes, ed. Crooke, 
p. 634), But neither of these suppositions is supported by any 
positive evidence, and our knowledge of the many fanciful and 
often far-fetched innovations in nomenclature for which Akbar 
appears to have had an unreasoning partiality, should warn us 
against making any confident statement on that head. Indeed, 
_ it seems to me that the origin of the phrase is a mere side-issue 
i. upon which it is sca necessary to lay stress in the present 
3 state of the inquiry. tymological inquiries are of practical 
| value only when there is a doubt as to the real meaning of a 
oe word oF phrase They are scarcely anything more than curi- 
_ —s—séiitties when the meaning stands out clearly, as it does in this 
erry case, from the words of the writers themselves. It is possible 
_ ———stthat scholars will long continue to differ about the derivation 
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—— of the word Mura@di, but then how many of us are agreed as to 
ss tthe etymology of T’anka itself, or Dam or Paisa or Dokda or 
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epithet ought not to be permitted to obsoure the real point at 
issue. That point is simply this, was there a fanka called, for 
some reason unknown, Muradi, and was it equivalent to the 
twentieth part of a rupee as the dim was equal to the fortieth 
That question, I venture to state, admits now of but one answer, 
and that is in the affirmative, and should be enough for our 
purpose. 

Another question, ‘Was the Tanka-i-Muradi a mere money 
of account?” is perhaps more difficult to answer, and I am 
afraid that it is impossible for any one conversant with the 
evidence at present available, to say with any confidence 
that it was not. I have urged such considerations as have 
suggested themselves in favour of the opposite view, but 
[I am by no means oblivious of the difficulties in the way. 
Nizamu-d-din as well as Baddoni speak of s0 many as one crore 
of these Murdaddi tankads having been given as a present to Mirza 
Rustam. It is not at all easy to understand why the Emperor 
should not have given him five lakhs of rupees or about fifty 
thousand mubhrs, which would have been identical in value, and 
at the same time more convenient, probably to him who paid, 
and certainly to him who received them. It is true that Abul 
Fazl as well as Bernier speak of the custom of keeping ‘* bags 
of 1.000 dims at hand for distribution,’’ but a crore of tankas 
would have required ten thousand bags to contain and about 
eight hundred carts to carry them. This is of course unthink- 
able, and we are naturally inclined to suppose that the Muradi 
tanka could not have been anything else than an accountant’s 
ficlion, and that there was no coin corresponding to it in 
reality. I fear, however, that this is pressing the conclusion 
too far. The Mughal historians frequently assert that this or 
that Emperor presented one crore, two orores or three crores 
of dams to this or that prince or noble. Several instances can 
be quoted from the Tuzuk-i-Jahangirt and the Ma,dsir-i-* Alam- 
giri.' Are we therefore to infer that the dam also was a mere 
‘‘money of account,”’ and that it was only an imaginary unit 
invented by some financier for the convenience of his subor- 
dinates, and retained for the purpose of producing, by the 
magnitude of the figures, an unreal impression of the Imperial 
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resources and munificence ? The specimens in our museums of 
Akbar’s falés or diims are sufficiently numerous to demonstrate 
the fallacy of this supposition, but then when Aurangzeb 
made to the Prince Muhammad Muoazzam a present of three 
crores of dams, are we to understand that several thousand 
carts loaded with copper coins were sent to the Prince's 
residence? Most probably not. The amount of the gift was 
estimated in dams, but the dim was an actual coin and nof a 
mere ‘* money of account,’ in our sénse of the term. The entire 
Mughal revenue was estimated indims, and all the accounts were 
kept in dams, but the dam was an actual coin and a *‘ money 
of account’” only in the sense that it was the commonest fiscal 
unit in which all accounts were kept. It would appear as if 
the Murddi tanka which we have seen mentioned in connection 
with the amounts of large money-gifts was, just like the dam, 
a real coin as well as a fiscal unit, and not a mere ‘‘ money of 
account ’’ in our sense of the term. 

But supposing that it was a‘' money of account’’ and 
nothing more, it does not at all affect the conclusion so far as 
the primary question as to the real meaning of the * Return’ of 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, quoted at the head of this article, is con- 
cerned. ‘* Money of account’ or not, it is clear that 640 crores 
of Muradi tankas were equivalent to 42 crores of Akbari rupees, 
and not to 16 crores, and that Thomas was after all right in the 
surmise which Mr. Lane-Poole rejected as scarcely worthy of 
serious consideration. So far the demonstration is complete. 
Whether the 32 crores of rupees represent merely the land revenue 
or the sum total of the Imperial income from all sources is 
another matter, which may be discussed more fitly in some 
other place. 

One word more as to the strictly numismatic aspect of 
the question. If the Murd@di tanka was valued at two Dims, 
and equivalent to ,,th of a rupee, what is its relation to the 
Tanka-i-Akbarshahi, of about double the weight of the dim, of 
which several specimens have been unearthed since Thomas 
wrote? The difficulty is that the earliest dated tankaé is not 
older than the 44th Regnal year (Whitehead, P.M.C. No. 615), 
though Aal/-tankas of the 40th, 41st, 42nd years have been found. 
Nizamu-d-din first mentions the large tank&i, equivalent to 
the twentieth part of a rupee, in connection with the 25th Reg- 
* nal year, while Badaoni’s earliest reference is to the 32nd, and 
rae fe even Abul Fazl’s is probably not later than the 40th year of 
4 ae the Reign. Indeed, Nizimu-d-din died in the 38th year, ancl 
_ Badioni, whose history does not go beyond the 40th, is generally 
believed to have died soon atbar wax: Abul Faz, it is true, 
_ lived up to the 46th year, but the facts and figures in the Arn 
are — than one instance said expressly to refer to the 39th 
oe: We are theret refore led to suppose that the full fanka of about 
8* — J wre - J 
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640 ars. must have been firat coined much earlier than is be- 
lieved, at present. It would be hazardous, however, to say 
more in the present state of our ignorance than that Numis- 
matists would do well to be on the look-out for specimens of 
earlier dates. © #H. HoprviLi 
Junagadh, . . 


— —— — — — 


__ Note.—The Akbari dam is the legitimate successor of the 
Suri dam. Sher Shih Siri was the first ruler to strike copper 
coins of this size and weight. Is it known from the original 
authorities what these Sari coins were designated ? We numis- 
matists take it that they were called dams. Halves, quarters, 
and smaller fractions of the Siri dam are known, but not a 
single Sori double dam has been found up to date. Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C.S., has a heavy dam of Islam Shah Sari (sce 
Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Bengal, XXV, p. 236) but it is not really a double dam. Its 
weight (460 grains) makes it equivalent to about a dam and a 
half. As Akbar continued the monetary system inaugurated by 
that very capable administrator Sher Shah Siri, numismatists 
call his ordinary copper issues dams. As far as we know from 
the actual coins so far discovered, the word tanka did not come 
into use on the coinage till the fortieth year, and all tanka@s are 
dated in the tlahi or Akbar’s divine era. Ordinarily the half 
tanka, corresponding in weight and size with the dam, is found. 
But we also get the chahdram hissa, hashtaham hissa, and sha@naz- 
daham hissa. The tank@ itself, or full tankd as it is often called 
to distinguish it from the half tanta which is sometimes loosely 
designated tanka, is very rara—see N.S. XXV, p. 235. To return 


to the dam fora moment. The actual word -ts is only found 


on one very rare issue from the Srinagar mint—see my new 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. II, pp. xevi and 95. This piece, 
a clo e?, shows that the dam and the half tanka were identical 
in weight and size. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole is clearly in error whén he says the 
terms dam and fanka are interchangeable. The coins themselves 
show that the d@m was equivalent to the half fanka. As re- 
gards his dictum that there were undoubtedly double dams as 
well as double tankas, 1 think I am right in saying that not 
a single double dam of Akbar has ever been discovered. By 
the double tanka, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole must have meant the 
full tanka@. Such a thing as a two-lanka piece weighing as 
much as 1280 grains, is totally unknown. Probably at the 
time when he wrote the words now under discussion, the avail- 
able coin r was small, and he confounded the half tanka 
with the fanka, One source of error is due to the fact that on 
some tanka issues, e.g- Abmad&bad, Gobindpir, the fractional 
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epithets are left out. The only double dams known to me are 
the two specimens mentioned on p. 236 of N.S. XXV, one of 
Jahangir and the other of Shah Jah&in. Each I think is still 
unique, 

It is curious that the almost invariable use of the word 
lanka by historiansa—Mr. Hodiwala gives instances of the 
seventh, tenth, fourteenth, ........regnal yeara—is not reflected 
on the coins themselves. Numismatiste call by the name of 
dame all the usual copper issues of Akbar of the appropriate 
dimensions which bear no denominational epithet, especially 
those which were struck before*the i/a/i era came into use in 
Akbar’s thirtieth year. They reserve the term fanka for those 
issues on which the epithet occurs, and thease are unknown to 
coin collectors till Akbar’s fortieth year. This is the date of a 
half tanka of Agra mint in the Panjab Museum—Panjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. II, No. 614. The date of this very coin was read 
by Mr. C. J. Rodgers as forty-five—see Indian Antiquary, July 
1890, Rare copper coins of Akbar, Fig. 36. IL should be grateful 
if numismatists would communicate to me the dates of early 
specimens of the fanka issue. A numismatist would therefore 
expect to find the term dam used by historians when they refer 
to transactions which took place in Akbar’s earlier years. 

Mr. Hodiwala shows that Dowson and Lowe in their trans- 
lations more than once omit the word muradi from what is in 
the original muradi tanka. Similarly the word tanka is omitted 
in one original, and the word muradiin another. So though the 
full form is muradi tanka, we also have the abbreviated epithets 
muradi and tanka. Unless we are to blame the copyists for 
incorrect and partial renderings, the inference seems to be 
that the word muradi is not indispensable, and that muradt 
tanka and tanka mean the same thing. This is the conclusion 
that Mr. Hodiwala finally arrives at from other considerations. 
I suggest that murddi is a redundant word which signifies that 
the fankas were copper money or currency. In support of this 
view I cite the fact that the word muradi is still used, though 


amounts of copper money less than one rupee in value. Thus 
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the thirty-second year of Akbar’s reign. But these considera- 
tions do not make the same appeal to the numismatist, though 
of course it is possible that the word tanka came into common 
use before it made its formal appearance on the coinage. In the 
first place, the tanka@ issue does not appear till the fortieth 
year. Mughal coins have been collected for the last century, 
and not a single specimen of Akbar’s copper fanka issue is 
known to me prior to the fortieth year. Again, if this tanka 
was struck in such enormous numbers that ten millions of them 
could be gifted to one individual, while twenty-four thousand 
were presented to another persoh as ordinary coin of the realm, 
then fankas ought to be found in large numbers at the present 
day. This is true of the copper coin equivalent in weight and 
size to the dam, or half tanka. Every bazar in Northern India 
is full of Siri and Akbari dams. But the full tanka@ is very 
scarce indeed. There is only one full tanta in the Indian Mu- 
seum collection, and there are three in the Cabinet of the 
Lahore Museum. I myself during nine years of assiduous 
search in the Punjab bazars have found one specimen. So we 
are brought to one of tworesults. The word tanka was loosely 
used in old chronicles for the half tanka@ or dam. But Mr. Hodi- 
wala has conclusively shown that the value of this very tanka 
as described by the historians was one-twentieth of a rupee, 
and that it was equivalent to the double dam. This equation 
also follows from numismatic considerations. So if the histori- 
ans are referring to the full tanka, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that this fanka was almost entirely a money of account, and 
that a few specimens were struck more as curiosities than as a 


circulating medium. ! R. B. Wurreneap, LCS. 
26-5-16. 
182. FrrezGara. 


The obscure mint name Firizgarh occurs for the first time 
in the short reign of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. Mr. White- 
head says that FirGzgarh was the name of a fort in the pro- 
vince of Bidar, west of Haidaraibad (P.M.C., p. xci). His au- 
thority is not mentioned, but it was evidently Mr. Jadunith 
Sarkir’s India of Aurangzeb (p. xev) or rather, the Chahar * 
Gulshan, which includes Firozgarh or Ibrihimgarh among the 
five forts of the province of Bidar, the other four being Bidar . 
itself, Rimgir, Kaliaéin and Muzaffarnagar or Balkhi (16. p. 164), — 
The Chahar Gulshan is not always an unerring guide, but in 
this case, it may be pronounced correct so far as it goes, because 
its statement is corroborated by a work of much higher we ¥ 
thority. This is the Ma,asir-ul-Omara—a Biographical Diction- — 













his discussion suggests the problem as to whothor bofore the intro 
duction of nickel pieces the anna was a coin or not.—H.N. 
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ary of the famous names of the entire Mughal period. In its 
account of Ghazi-ud-din (Chin Qulich Khan), Bahadur, Firiz 
Jang, it says: 


BID ny me5 zat Sgyahs aS ty 552! Vay xoS prety! aald asil sf Ome 5 
Vol. II, p. 875, ll. 2-3 (Bibl. Ind. Text). 


‘* And after [the fall of Bijipurin the 28th Regnal year], 
he took by main force the fortress of [brahimgadh alias Ikar 
variant, Ankir_»2©!), which was[thereafter] named Firozgadh.’’ 

The same writer informs us in another place that this 
Ibrahimgadh was, in his own time, called Ahangadh (ré., IT, 
p. 503, ll. 17-18; see also Il, p. 746). Then again, we learn from 
the Ma,asir-i- Alamgrri, that this Chin Qulich Khan, Bahadur, 
Firaizjang, received on the 25th of Zil-hijjah, 1097 a.a., ordera 
from the Emperor to march to the conquest of the fortress of 
Ibraihimgadh, one of the dependencies | whléee) of Haidarabaid 
(Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 284, ll. 4-5). We are next told by the same 
writer that Firazjang had performed the task and returned 
before the 24th of Rabi‘a I, 1098 (/76., p. 288, I. 8 13), Wemay 
take it then that the old name of FirGzgadh actually was 
Ibrahimgadh. The fall of the fortress, which took place before 
that of the capital of the Qutb Shahis, is_mentioned with exul- 
tation by the author of the Ma,asir i-‘ Alamgiri, who declares 
that it “ strengthened the foundations of the courage of the 
Ghazis and uprooted the prosperity of the ill-fated enemy ’”’ 
{p. 288, ll. 12-13). It is therefore easy to understand why it 
received the punning name which signified that it was an omen 
of victory ( sis 43 ), and at the same time recalled the title by 


which the great Captain to whose arms it had succumbed was 
most familiarly known. e 

But where was this [brahimgadh or FirGzgadh or Ahangadh ? 
It is not easy to say, but the local Hindu name Atkar (variant 
— Ankir or »©) Atkir ?)' indicates that it is the Yadgir 
( »2£1) of the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas—which is in the near 
neighbourhood of the four other forts mentioned in the Chahar 
Gulshan. Bhalki or Muzaffarnagar is about 25 m. N.-W. of 
Bidar (Elliot and Dowson, VII, p. 28 note) and about equi- 
distant, in a northerly direction, from Kalyani and Bidar. 
The latitudes and longitudes will clearly show this :— 


— 





| Etgeer ( yf!) ia mentioned frequently as a fortress of some 
. aac Seca Ferishta’s annals of tho Dekkan. Briggs. Rise of the Mahome- 
dan in India. Calcutta Reprint LI. 46, 126, 325, 326, 330; ‘see 
7 ‘ee : 2 . 353, 361, 375, 376. 
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Yadgir -» 16°40’ N. and 77°9’ E. 
Bidar -» 17°55’ N. and 77°32’ E. 
Bhalki -- 18°3’ N, and 77°12’ E. 


Kalyani -- 17°83’ N. and 76°57’ E. 


Yadgir is now in Gulbarga district, Haidar&bad state, and 
possesses a fort built by an old Yadava king. Imperial Gazet- 
teer XXIV, p. 400. In the statement of Maratha Revenues 
appended to Scott Waring's H iwlory of the Maraitas, the Sircar 
of Firozgurh or Yadgeer is the second of the seven Sarcars of the 
Subah of Moohumudabad or Bidur (pp. 249, 251). The other 
Sirears are Havely (i.e. Bidur itself), Nanderee, Akulkote, Kalian, 
Ramgeeree and Moozufurnugur. The statement is said to have 
been ‘‘ made out from Maratta records shortly after the cam- 
paign of my Lord Cornwallis,’* and may be taken to be decisive 
testimony of the identity of ** Firuzgarh’’ and **Yadgir."’ 


Junagadh. S. H. Hopiva.a. 


Iss. ‘*A Sitrver DirHam or Bastram.’”’ 


May I be permitted to make a few additions and correc- 
tions in the descriptions of the silver coin of Bistam, and the 
history of this rebel, published in the Numismatic Supplement 
No, XXVI, article No. 154, under the heading of ‘‘ A Silver 
Dirham of Bastham (Vastham) Sassanian Ruler in Khorasan iw 
Persia ’* by Mr. Thanawalla, 

The silver coins of the Sassanians and those issued by the 
Arab governors of Persia after the Sissinian type can only be 
described correctly by the name of drachme, while those of the 
Arabs bearing a Kufic legend are properly called dirhams. 

Bistim did not belong to the house of SAsiin and therefore 
he cannot strictly be styled a Sissfnian. — 

The true name of Kobad II (25th February 628 to Sep- 
tember 628) is Shérde (diminutive of Shér, ‘‘lion’’), Zepane. 
Yepotys and Yypéyns among the Byzantines, Syriac Shiroi and 
Armenian Sheroi (Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 361, and Justi, Iranis- 


ches Namenbuch, p. 297). Masudi speaks of him as iid 
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word has of course no connection with the Arabic gadhi, 

‘*Musalman magistrate,’ which is written cadi The literal 

translation of Gadi or Kadi Firdchi ia *‘ the fortunate, victori- 

— * but here it means““ Firdz the fortunate’’ and not King 
iroz. 

On a gold coin in the Hermitage Museum, described by 
Drouin (Bulletin numismatique, vol. II, 1893, p. 61 8q.), we 
find on the obverse the legend Aavati Kadi, ** Kobad the fortu- 
nate,.”” 

On the coins of Balish (484-488), brother of Firéz I, the 
name Valkash (which according to the polyphony of the Pahlavi 
letters was read Varda a long time ago) is always preceded by 
the epithet Hitkad or Haigad. In Pahlavi Afi means ‘‘ good’ and 
kad or gad means “* felicity "* in Semitic; so the epithet signi- 
fies ‘‘ the felicitous’’ or ‘‘ the fortunate,’’ like the Greek «éruyis 
(See Bartholomaei and Dorn above cited). 

When Khusrau II was firmly established on the throne 
(summer 591), he set himself to remove all dangerous persons, 
especially BindGe and the other conspirators who had over- 
thrown his father and puthim onthe throne. Bistam, who was 
governor of Khorfisin, Kimis, Gurgian and Tabaristin, was 
not so easily reached. When he saw himself condemned he 
made himself King in Media with the help of the remnants of 
Bahram Chobin's forces and in alliance with the Turks and the 
Délamites. On his defeat by Khusrau, he took refuge among 
the Turks who were at that time in possession of Transoxiania, 
where he fell by treachery 

This drachme of Bistim, with the regnal year ten, sub- 
stantiates the statement of the Arab historian Din&iwari—as 
against other authorities —whose account of the rebellion of 
Bistim is more detailed than that of Tabari and others. Dina- 
wari says that Khusrau had to wait for ten years before he 
could avenge himself on Bistim. Accordingly Bist&ém may be 
said to have reigned for ten years, for he counted his regnal 
years from the time when Khusrau came to the throne. The 

i)? first regnal year of Khusrau commenced from 27th June 590. 
Noeldeke, however, is inclined to disbelieve Dinawari’s 
assertion on the ground that ‘‘in that case the great war 
_ ayzainst the Romans would already have begun even before the 
suppression of the rebellion, which must, however, have so 
much drained the military and financial resources of the state 
that above all it needed a number of peaceful years.”’ 
¥.- Noeldeke’s argument does not seem to me to be very 










‘ yey ES strong, as the Roman war pean early in 604. : 
sss Noeldeke gives the perio of rule of Bistam from the begin- 
ss ning of 592 to the beginning of 596. He commenced to rule 







86 
* during the second regnal year of Khusrau, which era he also 
re adopted, and hence we do not meet with any coins of his first 

* * —— ot og al year. f . _ 
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To understand better their regnal years, I give the first 


ten with their equivalent dates of the Christian era, compiled 
from Noeldeke. | 


Reqnal years. Dates of Christian era. 
l from 27th June 590 to 26th June 591 
2 » oth ,, 691 ., 26th ,, 692 
3 o w200n .,, 892 .. 25th ... 603 
4 » 26th ,, SOS .. 25th .. 504 
5 » 26th ,, 6594 ,, 25th ., 595 
6 » 20th ,, GOS: ,, Sith .. 596 
7 » 20th ,, 596 ,., 2dth . 697 
8 » woth ,,. SO7 .. Sath. |. 698 
y » 25th ,, 598 ,, 24th ., 599 


10 » 25th ,, 6599 ,, 23rd ,, 600 


Noeldeke, in his Tabari, devotes one whole chapter (pp. 
478-457) om the rebellion of Bistam: Rawlinson, Seventh 
Monarchy, gives it in chapter XXIV; and Gutschmid treats of 
the event in the Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 748; these three being the 
chief authorities on this subject. , 

The genealogical table given at the end of this article shows 
the relationship existing between the house of Aspahbed, to 
which Bistam belonged, and the reigning house of Säsan. (See 
Justi’s Namenbuch, p. 429). 

The legend on the obverse of the coin has not been read 
correctly, and the enlarged facsimile given of it is so distorted 
that I take this opportunity of indicating the proper rendering. 
The word ftrdcht in the facsimile, if given alone, could never be 
deciphered aright. ‘The first letter might perhaps be read #/ or 
z/, the second is a ligature, the like of which is not in the Pah- 
lavi alphabet, and the rest can be distinctly read zdche. 

The legend on the obverse together with the monogram 
and the legend on the reverse, as copied from the original coin 
which the owner very kindly put at my disposal, are as 


follows :— Obvcre:‘*— 
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Reverse :-— 


1 Sy ashri (ten) 
—__4 5 RD (Hekatompylos) 


Thus the legend ** Firdchi Vistakhm afzin’’ means ‘* Long 
live Bistam the victorious,”’ 

Bestim is the Greek form Beordpy and Berrdy of his name 
which is in Pahlavi Vistakhma, an Avestic name meaning 
‘“‘very strong.”’ Jt is rendered Yora‘yyuas in the Persea or 
AE schvlus and is found as Wstam and Westam in Armenian, Bis- 
tam in Arabic, and Gustehem in Firdousi, (See Drouin, Les 
Légendes des Monnaies Sassanides, Revue Archéologique, 1898, 
and also Justi’s Namenbuch, p. 371). 

It appears that Bistam struck coins at only one mint, 
which had for its monogram the letters RD. 

This mint appears on coins for the first time during the 
rule of Bahram IV (388-399), and was used during the reigns of 
Yezdegerd [I (438-457), Firdz [ (459-484) in 459 462, and 464, 
Balash (484-488), Kobid I (lst reign, 488-497), and then in 
522 during the second reign (499-531) of Kobad I. Its period 
of greatest activity is from 531 to 629, when it issued coin for 
78 years at any rate out of 98. This mint is known to have 
been working for 90 different years, and thus is the most pro- 
lific of all the Sassinian mints. 

Noeldeke (Z.D.M.G., 1877, p. 150; and 1879, p. 141) ex- 
plains this monogram by Rai and the monogram RIU as Rew- 
Ardashir; but Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 120, no. 21) 

. and De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p 490, § 134) 
identify the monogram RIU with Rai or Rei, this being identi- 


- cal with sy! the mint of the Khalifs for their dirhams, and 
— the ancient Rhages in the vicinity of the modern Tohoran. 
. Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G, 1879, p. 117, no. 9) expresses a 
theory that the mint-mark RD is a kind of monogram for 
: Hekatompylos: the letter R in Pahlavi signifying 100 and D 
- ——s being taken as the first letter of the word ys or 5} yo ‘* gate of 
a —  door’’; so that the Greek name Hekatompylos would be thus 
— sg free rendering of the monogram. 
* Tt was the first Parthian capital in Hyrcania, its ancient 
ere Penk ‘Tarima, the modern Shahrid (Lat, 32°22’N., Long. 
oh gh a a teed Pk 55* 
Kv ike tate of mints given by Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, 
p. 133), we find the mint-monogram RD in the second and third 
 regnal years of Kbusrau II, then in bis eighth and ninth, but not 
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inthetenth year. It again continues from the eleventh almost 
regularly onwards. It appears also from the second to the 
sixth regnal years of Bistam. From this it will be seen that 
the coins of Khusrau as well as Bistém were struck at this 
mint for their second and third regnal years. The coins of 
Khusrau of his second year were struck here during the early 
part of the year, whilst those of Bistam date from the latter 
part, when he revolted, the rebel striking his firat coins with 
the regnal yeartwo. The only known coins from this mint of 
the third year of Khusrau are of copper. Very possibly coins 
of other years still await discovery. 

In the series of issues known to us from this mint the ab- 
sence of Khusrau’s coins of the tenth year is very striking, and 
the fact gains additional interest from the finding of this coin 
of that date bearing the name of the rebel. The problem of 
his reappearance invites speculation, but the materials at hand 
are 30 scanty that no useful purpose would be served by pro- 
pounding a mere theory. 








Khurbindid 
— i 
Acpahbed (according to Diniwari: Sh&piir) married to 
—— I. 
Bisham Binlase Khurshid Welditank Sade — 
— Hormazd 1V 
Bindde Tirde Farrukhzid I air, 


Furpoonser D. J. Paruck. 











JANUARY, 1017. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
— was held on Wednesday, the 3rd January, 1917, at 
9-15 Poo. 


Lievtr.-Conr. Str Leoxsarp Rogers, Kr., C.LE., M.D.. 
eigen P. FxROBAS. F.AS.B., F.R.S., I.MLS., President, in 
the chair. 


. The following members were present — 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. F. H. Gravely. 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Hon'ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, Maulavi 
Mahammed Kazim Shirazi, Pabu Ganapati Sirear, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitors -—Babu B. L, Banerjee, and Babu Nritya Gopal 
Sarkar. ' 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Eighteen presentations were announced. 


: The General Secretary reported that Lieut.-Col. W. J 
Buchanan. I.M.S., Mr. L. S. 8S. O'Malley, LCS., and Babu 
Brajendranath Seal had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 


The President announced that in accordance with Rule 35 
of the Society's Rules, the names of the following twenty-six 
members had been posted up as defaulting members since the 
last meeting. and their names have now been removed from the 
member list -— | 


Maulavi Abdus Salam, Presi 
. > * 








Calcutta. 
Pleader, Calcutta. 
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Babu Gobin Lal Mookerjee, Calcutta. 
Rai Sahib Srikrishna Mohapatra, Puri. 
Nawab Murtaza Hosain Khan, Lucknow. 
Babu Manahar Lal, Barrackpur. 
Captain V. B. Nesfield, I.M.S.,. Banda. 
Babu Jyoti Prakas Nandi, Burdwan. 
Babu Surendra Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, Rungpur. 
Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, Calcutta. 
Syed Fida Ali, Arrah. 

Babu Sri Ram Poplai, Jullundur City. 
Kumar Shyma Kumar Tagore, Calcutta. 


Babu Rakhal Das Banerji exhibited a gold coin of Samudra- 
Gupta found in the Burdwan District of Bengal. 


__ Babu Rakhal Das Banerji also showed a number of lantern 
slides of sculptures illustrating the Life-story of Buddha, 


The following papers were read :-— 
(Abstract). 

l. Antiquities of Kalna. By Mavutavi AppuL. WALI. 

It appears that Kalna in the District of Burdwan was a 
celebrated place during the Muhammadan Rule. The ruins of 
a large fort which was constructed to command the river are still 
visible. The tomb and tank of Majlis Sahib are still to be seen 
there. The first of the three ancient mosques in chronological 
order was built in 898 H. or 1490 A.D. — the short reign 
of Nasirud-Din Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah of the Abyssinian 
Dynasty The second mosque was built by Ulugh Masnad 
Khan during the still shorter reign of ‘Aliu’ddin Ab‘ul Mugaffar 
Firdz Shah, grandson of Husayn Shah, in the year 939 H. 
=1533 A.D. Omissions in the text of the inscription of this 
mosque published in the Journal A.S.B. for 1872 have been 
noted. The third mosque by Sarwar Khan, an Amir of Sultan 
Ghiyathu‘'d-Din Abu‘l Muzaffar Bahidtr Shah of the Sur Dyn- 


asty, was constructed in 960 H.=1560 A.D. A modern mosque 
by Khayrullah has been noticed. 

2. The Antiquities of Burdwan. By Mavtavi Axpput. 
Watt. 


3. Madaran and Muharak-Manzi, in the District of Hugli. 
By Mavwtavi Anpurt WALL 
4. Alam Khan's Mosque 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 7th February, 1917, at 9-15 p.m. 


Lircr.-Cor. Str Lroxarp Rooenrs, Kr., ©.1.E.. M.D. 
BS. F.R.C.P , F.R.C.S8., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S.. President, in 


the chair. 


The following members were present — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale. Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerjee, Captain C. A. Boyle, Dr. H. G. Carter, Miss M. L. 
Cleghorn, Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 
Mr. E. Digby, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Dr. H. H. Havden, C.LE., 
Mr, A. H. Harley, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. Hosten. S.J_ 
Mr.S.W. Kemp, Mr. D. McLean, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E.. Mr.C_S. 
Middlemiss, Rev. R. Oka, Vaidyaratna Kaviraj Jogindra Nath 
¥ Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.1_.E.. Maulavi 
Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Lieut.-Col. 

’. J. Sutherland, I.M.S., Dr. Satis Chandra V idvabhusana, Mr. 
E. Vredenburg. 


Visitors :—Revy. S. Ameye, SJ. Mr. C. Cleghorn, Miss O. 
Cleghorn, Miss R. Coughtric, Mr. R. C. Foskett, Mra. A. HL 
Harley, Rev. A. Lullemond, S.J., and three others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1917. 
and appointed Mr. E. Digby and Maulavi Abdul Wali to be 


scrutineers. 
ce The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
#8 for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed Dr. 
ve _H. G. Carter and Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta to be secruti- 
& *. * neers, | 
a axe _ The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 


fie Research for the year 1916 would not be awarded as none 
3 ef the essays received in competition was of sufficient merit to 
justify the award of the Prize. 
oa The President also announced that the Barclay Memorial 
Medal for the year 1917 had been awarded to Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
- Godwin-Austen, F.Z.S, F.R.GS., F.RS. 


— 
1ual Report was then presented. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1910. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society has the honour to sub- 
mit the following report on the state of Society's affairs during 
the year ending-3Ist December, 1916, 


Member List. 


The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1916 was 
407, against 445 at the close of 1915. The number of Ordinary 
Members elected during 1916 was 26. Out of these 2 have not 
yet paid their entrance fees. The number of Ordinary Mem- 
bers added to the list is, therefore, 24. On the other hand. 
13 withdrew, 12 died. 34 were struck off under Rule 38, and 
3 were struck off under Rule 40. 

The number of Ordinary Members in the past six years was 
as follows :-— 














| PayInoe Non-Pavyine : 
YRaR. = rs g i | * 
191l .. -.| 200 | 225 | 19 | 444] 22 | 53 75 | SI9 
i912 .. ..| 203 | 220 |] 39 | 451 |] 23 | 43 , OB | 517 
ims .. ..| 200 | 211 | 19 | 430 | 23 | 46 | GO | 499 
lola .. .-| 191 | 187 | 19 | 397 | 26 | 50 | 7 | 473 
1915 .. ..| a7. | 188 | 2: | 380 | 25 | 40 | os | 4450 
1916 .. ..| 145 | 159 | 18 | s22} 25 | 6o | 98 | 407 © 
| ee) — — 
The istiowing members died during the course of this te str a 
— K. M. Abdus Subhan, — Bahadur pee * 
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_ The number of Special Honorary Centenary Members re- 
mains unchanged. 

There were four deaths among the Honorary Fellows, vix. : 
Monsieur Rene Ziecller, Sir William Rameay, Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, and Sir William Turner, Dr. G. A, Boulenger has been 
«lected to fill one of the vacancies. The total number of 
Honorary Fellows now is 26. 


Fellows of the Society. 


At the Annual Meeting held on the 2nd February, 1916, 
Lieut.-Col. C. Donovan, M.D., I.M.S., The Hon'ble Mr. KR. Burn, 
LOS. and Mr. L. L. Fermor, A.R.S.M., D.Sc., F.GS.. were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

On Dr. David Hooper, F.C.S., F.L.8., resigning his Ordinary 
Membership of the Society, he ceased to be a Fellow under 
Rule 2A of the Society's Rules. 

There were 33 Fellows on the list at the end of 1916. 


Office-bearers. 


; At the end of February, Dr. Annandale was appointed 
j Anthropological Secretary in the place of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, 
resigned. There have been no other changes among the Officers 
of the Society. Mr. H. Nelson Wright was the Hon. Numis- 
matist, with the care of the coin cabinet, until the end of 
February when he left for Europe, and Mr. H. Nevill, [.C.S., was 
appointed to act for him. Mr. C. J. Brown has continued to 
report on all Treasure Trove coins sent to the Society from the 
Central Provinces. 


















= Office. 
V ⸗ Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
cyt throughout the vear, with the exception of three weeks in July 
— when he was ill. 
Pa Babu Suresh Chandra Banerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
ur. ~ , was absent from 5th June to Ist July on account of illness and 


from Ist to 20th December owing to his mother’s death. 
‘Lama Lopsang, who was loo after the Tibetan collec- 
tions belonging to the Society, died on 2nd August 1916, and 
Lama Chh Rinchen was —— in his place. Lama 
-Chhewang Rinchen worked until the end of October when he 
resigned owing to illness. No further appointment has been 


nT, AE OY ao wg ated Ne Th eS fee y OE dS * 
—— "Phe building of the new premises for the Society has not 
yet been taken in hand. | | 


5 h Mr. H. A Crouch, Consulting Architect 
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to the Government of Bengal, the Council accepted Messrs. 
Martin & ©o.'s estimate of Re. 2.505 for argent repairs. 

Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.RLS., has presented through 
Dr. Annandale a photograph of himself, It i# hoped that thi 
photograph. together with other similar portraits that we 
— Of our more distinguished members, may ultimately be 
ramet in such a way as to allow them to be hung in a group; 
but money cannot at present be found for this, 


Indian Museum. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., 
CS... DSe., P.BLAS., F_LRS_E., was re-appointed by the Coun- 
ei to represent the Society on the Board of Trustees. 


Indian Science Congress. 


The Third Indian Science Congress was held in Lucknow 
on the 13th, l4th and 15th January, 19016, under the ¥ 
of Colonel Sir Sidney Burrard, K.C.S.1., R-E., F.R.S. The 
meetings were attended by over 300 members and visitors anid 
some 70 —— were communicated, abstracts of which have 
been published in oar Proceedings, Vol. XII, 1916, pp. Ixxix- 
—— pee od Shae tlie: Congress 

It was t Fo | | 
should be held at Bangalore on the LOth, llth, 12th and 13th 
January, 1917. His Highness the aja of Mysore consent- 
ed to be Patron and Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.LE., F.RS., was 
appointed President with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary 


The Government of India have issued orders that selected. 
Officers from the various Provinces, who can be spared, may be 

tted to attend on i Sie tease SC On See rae 
Congress to be held in 1917, 1918 and 1919 respectively. 
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dale, CO MZS.. P.1LS.. FASB. The firet lecture dealt with 
Japan and the seoond with Chine and Biam. Hoth leetarne 
were delivered in the Indian Museum Leeture Room. (3) On 
April 7th at the Society's House, a leetare on the Pre-lndian 
Home of the Aryans, by Babu Jagadish Chandra Chatterji 
Vielvavaridhi, BLA 
Ageucices. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch has continurd a= the Society's Agent 
in Europe 

On being informed byw Mr. (juariteh that the Society's 
publications could be sent to him with «afety. all cumbers of the 
Journal and Proceedings. Memoirs and Bibliotheca Indica duc to 
various Societies m Eu simoe the | 





of the 
war were sent for distribut No copies of the Journal and 
Proceedings, Memoirs or Bibliotheca Indica were sent to Mr_ 


Quariteh for sale. owing to orders prohibiting the transmis. 
sion of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases contain the Saviety = publication= sent to 
Mr. Otto Harroseowtix on th July, 1014, per SS. Aatten- 
furm, have not vet been recovered. The question of obtam.- 
ing delivery of these two cases ix under cousideration by the 
Council. 
Barclay Memorial Medal 

In terms of Rule 1 of the Barclay Memorial Medal, there 
was no award during the vear. 

In ion with the award for 1017, the following merm- 













Major R. E. Lioyd, 
Ch. B. ° and B. 1}. 
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The Society has received the usual annual grants of 


Rs. 20,800 and of Rs. 11,000 from the Governments of Bengal 
and India respectively as under :— 


From the Government of Bengal— Rs. Vide Statement. 
Oriental Publication Fund No. | 0,000 No. 2 
Do, No. 2 3,000 mR EES: 
Sans. MSS. Fund : .. 3,200 . oO 
Anthropological Fund 2,000 7 6 

Bureau of —— and Cata- 
loguing Sans. MSS... .. 3,600 7 
Total .. 20,800 

From the Government of India— Rs. Vide Statement. 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund .. 5,000 No. & 
Bardic Chronicle Fund .. 6,000 rnd | 


Total .. 11,000 


As regards the Society's investments, which are shown in 
statement No. XIV, Government Securities of the face value 
of Rs. 2,58,800 are held by the Bank of Bengal for Safe Custody. 
In addition we have 34°% Government Promissory Notes of the 
face value of —— 500, in the custody of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Ltd., bel: to the Barclay Memorial Fund. Alto- 
gether we hold 34% 815) Goverment Promissory Notes of the face 
value Rs, 2,59,300. They cost Rs 2,56,163-8-10, the average 
purchase price being Ks. 98-12-9. The market price at the time 
of writing this report is nominally Rs. 75. 

The Budget for the vear 1916 nad estimated at the follow- 


ing figures :— i Rs 
Receipts .. a 53 -. 20.810 
Expenditure — es ~. 24,022 





The receipts for the vear, inclusive of one 


fee of Ra. 100, have: enonnted to Re. — 15 or Re. 1,557.1 * 
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The receipts have fallen short of the estimate under the 
following head — Rs 


Sale of Publications os a * 452 


The expenditure for the year has amounted to Ms. 
25 373-7-2 or Rs. 1.351-7-2 in excess of the estimate. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by 
Ks. 800 from admission fees, and one compounding subscription, 
and at the close of the year it stands at Rs. 1,67 000. 

The difference between the total estimated and actual 
expenditure last year was more than accounted for by heavy ex- 
penditure on publications. The sum of Rs. 3,005 that has been 
required to make good the difference between actual receipts 
and expenditure has been met from our current account. 


The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1917 is as follows :-— 


Rs. Re. 





Keceipts .. 20.960 Ordinary Expenditure 23.255 
Extraordinary Expen- 

diture — 2.705 

Total -. 25,958 


The excess expenditure for which provision has to be made 
this year, viz. Rs. 4,998, will be met by drawing on the Tem- 
porary Reserve Fund, unless the income should prove larger 
than anticipated. The financial position is, therefore, some- 
what weaker than at the close of the preceding year. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR L117. 
Receipts. 


‘ | 1916. 1916. 1917 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


— Rs Rs. Rs. 
Members’ Subscriptions — . . 9400 10.728 10,000 
Subscriptions for the So- 


_ . elety's Journal and Pro- 
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Expenditure. 
L916. 1916. 1917. 

Estimate, Actual. Estimate. 

Ordinary. Rs Rs. Rs. 

Salaries F 7,092 6,754 6,597 

Commission ‘s * 550 625 600 

Pension - a 180 180 180 

Stationery ; ; 150 146 200) 

Lights and Fans A 175 285 225 

Municipal Taxes a 1,495 1495 1,495 

Postage — * 700 743 600 

Freight F — 150 51 807 

Contingencies |. * 400 500 5OO 

Books * * 3,117 2,944 2,000 

Binding : 1,000 351 700 

To meet excess expenditure 
on publications sanctioned 
during last year — 2,000 

Journal and Memoirs ( general 
expenditure) .. “ip 6,000 8.370 2,000 

Numismatic Supplement  .. * 600 

Special Vol. of Mucacies * + 2,600 

Proceedings ss * * 600 

Indexes F = $3 200 

Printing (Circulars, ete.) .. 500 G06 350 

Auditor's fee .. xa 150 150 150 

Petty Repairs .. — 25 17 75 

Insurance st 2d 344 $44 344 

Grain Allowance 5 150 106 130 

Furniture “* +. 150 ** 300 

E vtraordinary. 

Bardic Chronicles (Dr. Tessi- / . * 
tori’s travelling expenses wy — 4 “Ages 
for 1915) a + 1,694 (1,694 ee 2 << - 

Gratuity — + J 20 J — 

Servants’ clothing — “* =. — * ers J 

rotal — 24022 25,373 2558 
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the State Council of Bikaner, through the Resident of the 
Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

The Council, acting on the suggestion of Lieut.-Col, Sir 
Leonard Rogers, Kt., has approved the transfer of all Medical 
Journals to the library of the School of Tropical Medicine, on 
the understanding that all expenditure incurred by the So- 
cietv, on the purchase or binding of these works, shall be 
refunded, The amount recovered from this source will be spent 
on completing other scientific serials in the Society's library. 

The form of indemnity bond to be used in connection with 
the loan of manuscripts, drawn up by Mr. H. C. Kesteven, ha» 
been approved by the Council. New rules have been passed 
regarding the lending out of Government manuscripts. 

The manuscript of the Catalogue of Scientitic Serial Publi- 
cations available in Caleutta is almost ready, but no part has 
yet been sent to press owing to lack of funds 

The Society's library is open to members daily from LO a.m. 
to 5 pom. and on Wednesdays, until 7-30 Pot. 


Publications. 


Nine numbers of the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XI, 
: Nos. 7-ll and Vol. XII, Nos. 1-6) were published during the 
year, containing 776 pages and 18 plates. 

Four numbers of the Memoirs were published (Vol. IV. 
No. 2: Vol. V, No. 4; Vol. V, Extra No., pages 93-115; and 
Vol. VI, pages 1-74), containing 300 pages and 4 plates. 

Manuscripts of the Indexes to the Journal and Proceedings 
(Vol. VIII, 1912 and Vol. LX, 1913) are nearly ready for press 
and it is hoped that they will be published at an early date. 

In order to expedite the publication of papers in the 
Journal, the Council has resolved to publish a few separate 
copies of each paper as soon as it is ready, instead of waiting 
till sufficient matter for a full number isin hand. The Proceed- 
ings are now being published in larger batches at longer inter- 
vals, and the practice of identifying the various numbers of 
the Journal with the months of the Proceedings published with 
a them, having proved misleading and inconvenient, has been 
: abandoned. 

- A revised edition of the Society's Rules and Regulations 
has been published 












Exchange of Publications, 


During the year, the Council accepted three applications 

for exchange of publications, viz. (1) from the Ohio State Uni- 
_- versity, Columbus; the Society's Journal and Proceedings and 
— J——— to be exchanged for their periodical “The Ohio 
«Journal of Science”; (2) from the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society ; the Society's Journal and Proceedings and the Memoirs 
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for their Journal; (3) from the Mythic Society, Bangalore ; 
the Society's Journal and Proceedings and the Memoirs in ex- 
change for their Quarterly Journal. 

On an application from the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, offering vols. 1-15 of the Ohio Naturalist, 1900 1915, the 
series issued previous to the Ohio Journal of Science, the Coun- 
cil agreed to send them the back vols. of the Society's Journal 
from 1875. 


Philology, ete. 


Rev. H. Hosten has edited a paper on Portuguese Losses in 
Indian Seas between a.v. 1627-1636. The losses were inflicted 
by the Dutch, and are estimated at 30 millions, apart from 
those incurred in the Southern Seas. He has also edited some 
old records of the Madras Army which contain seven unpublished 
papers. Among them are copies of two letters between Clive 
and Watson, a list of French ships, and four lists of English and 
French prisoners. 

In his Note on the Tarikh-i-Salaitin-i-Afaghana by Ahmad 
Yadgar. Mr. H. Beveridge discusses the historical value of the 
work, and the date of its composition. 

Mr. H. Beveridge also contributes some notes on Father 
Monserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius in two instal- 
ments, These notes illustrate many incidents in Akbar’s reign. 

Mr. IL. F. Rushbrook Williams describes a work entitled 
Ahsan al-Siyar, the 4th volume of which he found at the Nawab 
of Rampur's library. He says that it contains much informa- 
tion about Babur, and will clear up some disputed points. 

In his note on a Buddhist Sculpture from Kandy, Ceylon, 
Dr. Vogel gives an account of a sculpture which came into the 
possession of a British officer at the capture of Kandy in 
1815 a.p. and now belongs to His Excellency Lord Carmichael. 
The sculpture, which represents the eight principal events in the 
life of Buddha, is supposed to have ee. brought into Ceylon 
from Buddha Gaya shout 1000-1200 a.p. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji contributed a paper containing 
the revised text, with translation, of the Talcher Plate of 
Gayada-tungadeva, a plate which records the gift of a village 
in Tunkhera visaya to three Brahmans, one of whom is said to 
have come from Varendra mandala. and another from Sravasti, 
in about the llth century A.p. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, C.1_E., and Mabamabopadhyaya Satis Chan- 


dra Vidyabhusana, have edited in the Memoirs the v ell-known 


Sanskrit-Tibetan lexicon called Mahivyutpatti, part 
ied om the Tangyur and translated 
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tean-gam-po in the 7th century a.p., and is now chanted on all 
solemn occasions, fast-days and other holidays. In an account 
of Taxila as a seat of learning, Babu Bimala Charan Law brings» 
together passages from Pali Jatakas to show that Taxila was 
an important educational centre, in which three Vedas anc 
eighteen Vijjis were taught. 

In his note on the Bengal School of Artists, Babu Surendra 
Nath Kumar, while describing a stone-image from the district 
of Burdwan, maintains that there was but one School of Art in 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar, and that no proofs were avail- 
able for the existence of a separate Eastern School of Artiste. 
Rai Monmohan Chakravarti Bahadur has contributed to our 
journal several interesting papers which throw a good deal of 
light on the History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa during the 
Mahomedan period. In his note on the geography of Orissa in 
the sixteenth century the Rai Bahadur discusses all geographi- 
cal information available about Orissa in such books as Madala 
Pafiji and Ain-i-Akbari, while in his History of Mithila during 
the pre-Mughal period he gives a fairly full account of the 
Karnita dynasty and the dynasty of Kamestvara that raled in 
Darbhanga in the fourteenth and succeeding centuries. His 
History of Navya Nvyaya vontains a list of Brahmanic writers on 
Modern Logie with their approximate dates; and his contribu- 
tions to the history of Smriti, of which two parts have been 
published, furnish us with some useful information about the 
Brahmanic law-givers that flourished in Bengal and Mithila tm 
the eleventh and succeeding centuries. 


Anthropology. 


Four short papers on ethnographical subjects were pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society in 1916. They were:— 
North [Indian Folk-Medicine for Hvydrophobia and Scorpion- 
Sting, by Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L.: On North Indian 
Charms for Securi Immunity from the Virus of Scorpion- 
Stings, by Sarat Chandra Mitra; The Invention of Fire, by 
H. G. Graves; Demon-Cultus in Mundari Children’s Games, by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra. 

Sir George Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar has published in the 
Memoirs, as an appendix to his report on the Abors and Ga- 


> 


longs, a personal narrative of a visit to Pemakoichen. 


Zoology, Botany, and Geology. 


ZOOLOGY, 
Mr. Baini Parshad published an interesting essay on * 
re 


nds 
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Spongilla lacustris; Australella indica, Daphnia spp. and larvae 
of Chironomus and Anopheles. 

Dr. Annandale concluded his series of interesting papers 
on the fauna of the Jordan System with a paper on the distri- 
bution and origin of that fauna, with special reference to the 
fauna of the lake of Tiberias. The paper contains a list of the 
aquatic fauna of the Tiberias basin, an account of the distribu- 
tion of the aquatic fauna of that basin, a disquisition on the 
origin of the fauna of the Jordan System and a reference to the 
more recent and more important works on the aquatic animals 
of that System. 

The Society has undertaken to publish the results of Tir. 
Annandale’s recent tour in the Far East in a special volume of 
the Memoirs. The first instalment. published last December. 
contains short descriptions of the physical features of Lake 
Biwa in Japan, the Tai Hu situated in the delta of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang, and the Talé Sap in Siam; and deals further with the 
Polyzoa Entoprocta and Ctenostomata obtained from the last 
twolakes. Neware the genus Chifasprs, represented by Chitaspis 
athleticus, and the species Paludicella pentagonalis and Hislopia 
malayensis. The Memoir further deals with the Mollusca of 
Lake Biwa,. a number of which are illustrated, and contains a 
discussion of the general geographical distribution of the species 
met with in Lake Biwa and their distribution into various life 
zones, the classification being under the headings ‘* Rupicolous.” 
‘Shallow Water,” ‘‘ Deep Water” and “* Non-Lacustrine.”’ 


BorTrany. 
Mr. Il. H. Burkill presented an interesting note on the Terai 
Forests between the Gandak and the Teesta, based partly on his 
own observations and partly on existing records. The author 
discusses the influence which man, aided by fire, has exercised 
on the history of the Terai belt, and the important part played 
by the sand cones deposited by the rivers traversing the Terai 
in determining the courses of the trade routes from Tibet to the 
gangetic plains. oe | 
A series of notes on the pollination of flowers in India, by 

Mr. I. H. Burkill, is concluded by a note on the flowers of nu- 
merous species of plants visited by birds, sphingids, butterflies, 
hymenoptera, and various other insects. The late Mr. M. 3. 
Ramaswami describes a new Up cae of Tephrosia, named Teph- 
rosia faleiformis, and regarded by him as the type of a distinct 
section. mil a 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 
Mr. H. C. Das-Gu 
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Physics and Chemistry, 


In a paper on the action of light on silver chloride read 
before the Indian Science Congress and published in our Jour- 
nal, Prof. P. S. Macmohan attacks the vexed problem of the 
nature of the coloured product obtained by the action of light 
on silver chloride. The suggestion is put forward that the 
photochemical decomposition of silver chloride is attended 
by a partial oxidation of the colloidal silver produced, but the 
question is whether silver oxide or hydroxide is necessarily asso- 
ciated with the coloured product or only accidentally admixed. 

A note on the constituents of the bark of Hymenodyctyon 
excelsum was read by Mr. Charles Stanley Gibson and Dr. John 

‘Lionel Simonsen, before the Indian Science Congress. and pub- 
lished in our Journal, The authors isolated aesculin and scopo- 
letin, but were unable to find any traces of an alkaloid. 

Mr. J. Evershed presented an interesting short paper, accom- 
panied by photographs, on Sunspots and Prominences. Photo- 
graphs of the limb of the sun's disc are taken daily at 
Kodaikanal Observatory. The author arrives at the conclusion 
that some repulsive force acts on prominences, as on the tails 

* of comets, and suggests that light-pressure is concerned in the 
act, but declares that astronomers are not yet in a position to 
explain what forces cause prominences to assume the many 
strange and varied shapes which photography reveal. 


Medical Section. 


Owing to the continuance of the war and the absence of so 
many members there has been little activity in the medical 
section. Only two meetings have been held and the attendance 
has been meagre. Valuable papers, which evoked considerable 
discussion, have been read on the subject of the treatment of the 
Kala-azar by the intravenous injection of antimony. by Sir 
Leonard Rogers and Dr. Brahmachari. Dr. Hossack read a 
paper on modern bacteriology. 















* 

2* Intornational Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

< During the year Invoices for 192 copies of the Inter 
; national Catalogue were received, but no copies came to hand. 
yeere Subscriptions to the total value of Rs. 1.565-0-0 were 

sir received and these were remitted to the Central Bureau together 

_  ———swith the amount in hand at the beginning of the year, after 


the usual deduction of the discount allowed by the publishers. 
SAN ee Catalogue slips numbering 744 have been despatched 
* eet: OUTING the year, — 
ruse expenses of the Regional Bureau for the year 1016 
> So * ar nounted to Rs, 457-14-6. 
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The Bureau of Information. 


A number of queries from various parts of India were an- 
swered during the year under review. ‘The most important 
matters dealt with were these — 

Sir Sankaran Nair, who has two chests full of ancestral MSS., 
sent specimen for decipherment, as he had been unable Co 
find anybody to read them. On a very close examination it 
appeared to be in the now defunct vattelluttu character, to have 
been composed in the Old Tamil language, and to have been 
copied in the 15th or 16th century Ap The work is the Sixth 
Book of the Ramayana. j 

Another important query came from the Calcutta Corpo 
ration, as to the best method of disposing of the ashes in the - 
cremation ground. All the MSS. on the subject of cremation» 
were read and a reply was sent. 

From a remote village came a question as to how to reconse- 
crate a Phallic Emblem of Siva, made impure by human exereta, 
The proper advice was given after consulting standard and 
authoritative works. ; 

Many letters came from Alwar, the most important of them 
relating to the connection of Gopichand of Bengal and his uncle 
Bhathavi with Bhurthase’s grave at Alwar. 

Sir Edward Gait sent a number of inscriptions, of which 
seven have been read, 

Some inscriptions came from the office of the Commissioner 
of Rajshahi and a query from the Commissioner of Tirhut.. 


Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

The staff was engaged in preparing descriptions of MSS. and 
in passing the specimen volume through the Press. All pur- 
chase of MSS. has been stopped by order of the Council, in 
order to facilitate the publication of the catalogue. 

The specimen volume of the Catalogue of MSS. in the 
Government Collection is nearly ready. ‘The numbcr of MSS. 
described came to 8.300, the year’s work being the description 
of 532 works. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Sikandar- 
Numa, elegantly written and illustrated, was purchased on 
behalf of She’ Government of India. As in 1915, * Harley of 

rather to as- 
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Maulavi Asad al-Zamin Khin has amplified, up to the his- 
torical portion, the printed Persian Catalogue of MSS. belonging 
to the Society. Maulavi Shih Mu'tn-al-Din Ahmad has prepared 
an alphabetical list of 262 MSS. omitted in the first printed list 
of the Government of India collection. Maulavi Abii Misa 
Ahmad-al-Haggq has prepared a hand-list of the commentaries 
on the Qur'fiin belonging to the Government of India collection. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Of the three fasciculi published in the Aihbliotheca Indica 
series during the year under review, two are continuations of 
old works, while the third is a new publication. The three 
fasciculi are as follows — 

1. Akbar-nima, Vol. III., fase. VIII.—translated into 
English from Persian by Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). 

2. Yoga-Sistra, fasc. 1V.—a Jaina Sanskrit work edited 
by Sastra-visarada Jainacarya Vijaya Dharma Siri. 

3. A Dictionary of the Kashmiri language, Part l—edited 
by Sir George Grierson and M, M. Mukunda Rama Sastri. This 
dictionary, based as it+is on materials left by the late Pandita 
Iswara Kaul of Kishmir, is a most comprehensive one, contain- 
ing all important words of the Kashmiri language, together with 
their synonyms in Sanskrit and Hindi, as well as copious ex- 
planations in English. 


Bardic Chronicles. 


During the year under review, thanks to the good will of 
the Government of India and the enthusiastic support of the 
Bikaner Durbar, successful attempts have been made to place 
the Bardiec and Historical Survey of Rajputana on a tirmer foot- 
ing, and to eliminate the difficulties which had been handicapping 
the progress of the work last year. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, at the end of the four months during which he had 
employed Dr. Tessitori to examine the manuscript materials 
in Bikaner, manifested a desire to retain Dr. Tessitori’s ser- 
vices for a longer period, so as to enable him to compile a Häs— 
tory of Bikaner and to edit some of the most interesting bardic 
poems referring to the State. He offered to contribute the 
cost of the work if the Government of [India were willing to 
continue Dr. Tessitori’s pay. Meanwhile, an offer was made b 
the Mewar Durbar to employ Pr. Tessitori in connection wit 
the bardic materials in Udaipur, and willingness was expressed 
to contribute a certain sum towards the cost of his employ- 
ment. Encouraged by these facts, but at the same time realis- 
ing that big schemes were hardly suitable to the present time 
of financial stringency, Dr. Tessitori prepared a new Scheme for 
a Summary Survey, in which he proposed to deal only with the 
six principal States of Bikaner, Udaipur, Bundi, Jesalmer, Jai- 
pur, and Jodhpur, and to devote only one year to each of them. 
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The Scheme was submitted to the Government of India. and 
met with approval, and an annual grant of Rs. 6.000 for a 
period of five vears was sanctioned to meet the cost of Dr. 
Tessitori’s employment, independently of any contributions 
made by the States of Rajputana. The details of the Scheme 
for the Summary Survey will be given in the Progress Report 
for the year. 

In accordance with arrangements made with the Society 
for the publication of the results of the Survey, two works. 
which had been prepared during the last year, were sent 
to Press, and will soon be issued. These are: the Vacaniki 
Rathora Ratana Singhaji ri Mahesadiséta ri lst part, and the first 
fasciculus of the Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Histori- 
cal MSS., Section i. Part i, dealing with MSS. of prose chronicles 
extantin Jodhpur. Two more fasciculi of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue have been prepared during the year, these being respec- 
tively the first fasciculi of Section i, Part ii and of Section ii, 
Parti. <A great part of the bardic poetry relating to Bikaner 
has been examined, and a work is in preparation, in which all the 
most important commemorative songs referring to the Rulers of 
Bikaner from Rava Viko—the founder—to the present Ruler. 
Maharaja Colonel Sir Ganga Singh, will be collected and edited 
with critical and explanatory notes, and English translations. 
A Progress Report on the Work done during the vear 1916, with 
appendices, has been prepared as usual, and will be shortly 
published, it is hoped, in this ‘** Journal.” 

No regular search for manuscripts and inscriptions was 
undertaken till the conclusion of the arrangements, mentioned 
above, between the Government of India and the Bikaner Durbar; 
and the results of the exploration haye therefore been much 
less notable than is to be expected in normal vears. The ex- 
ploration of the district was begun only in October. The num- 
ber of impressions of inscriptions collected is about 110, the 
number of manuscripts purchased 6, and the number of manu- 


scripts copied 29. as 


Coins. * 


Our relations with the Numismatic Society of India, which 
had never previously been defined, have been placed during 
the year on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 

A further feature of the year’s work is the great rte a 
displayed by members of the Numismatic Society and a wel- 
come tendency on the part of members to specialise closely 
in the various branches of Indian numismatics. Three numis- 
matic supplements were issued, and a number of valuable con- 
tributions are awaiting publication. Of chief —— are 
the labours of Professor 8. H. Hodiwala, of Junagadh, on Mughal 
issues and obscure mints, and the contributions of Mr. 
doonjee D. J. Paruck, of Bombay, to the further knowledge of 
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Sassanian numismatics. The publication of new coins shows 
that no field in India has yet been exhausted. The chief need 
of the present time is the collation and co-ordination of past. 
contributions, and the Numismatic Society is working system- 
atically towards this end. ‘The difficulties are great, not the 
least being that of the cost involved in securing satisfactory 
reproductions. 

During the past year thirteen lots of Treasure Trove coins 
have been sent to the Society, and a detailed account of them 
with their provenance is appended. No coins of peculiar in- 
terest have been sent in, but there were two useful finds of 
Mughals. Among these were the following rare coins: Aurang- 
zeb-Lahibid Baldat of 1071-3 R., Bhakhar LO76—-8 R . Zaf- 
aribid 1070-3 R., and 1075-7 R., and a fine series of Gulkanda 
coins of that sovereign ; and Muhammad Shah of Haidarabad. 
Farkbanda Bunyad 1143-13 R. There was a small find of the 
rare rupees of the Bahmani Dynasty. but these were too muti- 
lated to be worth preserving. The only other find worth not- 
ing was that of 330 copper coins of the Malwa (Hoshang 
Shah) and Jaunpir Kings; but in this there was no coin of 
special interest. 

The — of the coins went to Nagpur Museum, in 
which the Mughal series must now be very well represented. 


Treasure Trove dealt with by the Society during 1916. 
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Nature of Find. | eae xe —— —* "| Provenance 
(1) Undecipherable thick & = 
pper coins * - | Seoni Dt, 
(2) Mahratta struck -- Narasingpur Dt. 
(3) Mughal rupees o's . Betul. 
(4) Fire altar type of Raj- 
utana .. os | Mandla. 
(5) Mahratta of Katak and | 
Sfirat ... * .. Chhindwara. 
(6) Mahratta‘f Katak and | 
Sirat — — Chanda. 
(7) Debased Ravishnagar | 
Siigar type = | Damoh. 
(8) Bahmani Psa eo and 1 
(9) Gadhiya pa 
in Nimar, 
(10). Bhandara. 
fi) Mize cma — 
Et “es > se. 
13) Mahratta rupees * Bhandara. 
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Two gold and nine silver coins were presented to the So- 
cietyv’s cabinet during the vear. The coins were received from 
the Government of Assam; from the Archaeological Survey 
Western Circle ; and from the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., President, delivered 
an Address to the Society. 


Annual Address, 1917. 


As the report of the Council for 1916 is already in the 
hands of the members I propose to follow the precedent I set 
last vear of only mentioning the salient features of our work, 
and then to speaking on a subject which I hope may prove of 
some interest. 

The work of our Society has made satisfactory progress 
during the past year, our publications having been exception- 
ally extensive and important, with the result that our expendi- 
ture has exceeded our income by almost five thousand rupees, 
the deficit having been met from our reserve fund, The philo- 
logical and natural history sections have been particularly active. 
Among the, former the publication of Part I of Sir George 
Grierson’s dictionary of the Kashmiri language in the Biblio- 
theca Indica, and in the latter the first of a series of memoirs 
recording the results of Dr. Annandale’s recent tour in the Far 
East are especially worthy of mention. Good progress has 
been made with the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, a volume 
of which is ready for publication. The work of Dr, Tessitori 
on the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana has been put 
on a satisfactory footing by his salary for five years having been 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and important support 
having been secured from several of the Rajput States, while two 
works on the subject will be published very shortly. Our rela- 
tions with the Numismatic Society have been placed on a soe 
working basis, and three numismatic supplements have been 
published during the last year, while further important papers 
are in hand. e have also published extracts of a large 
number of papers read before the Indian Science Congress. 
Three lantern lectures were delivered last year, two by Dr. 
Annandale and one by Babu J. C. Chatterji. 

The number of new members just equalled the losses by 
deaths and resignations, but in addition the Council have had to 
remove the names of 34 members, who were greatly in arears 
with their subscriptions, which accounts for the reduction in our 
number during the year; the loss being more apparent than real. 
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able work in their respective lines. Death has deprived us of 
no less than four of our Honorary Fellows—Monsieur Rene 
4ieller, Sir William Ramsay, Sir Clements Markham, and Sir 
William Turner; while Dr. Boulenger has been elected to fill 
one of the vacancies. Eefore leaving this part of my address I 
must not omit to mention the excellent work of our Honorary 
Treasurer. Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.1L.E., and our hard-working 
Honorary Secretary Dr. Gravely, who have borne the burden 
and heat of the dav. 


Twenty Years’ Research on Kala-Azar. 


TI have chosen the subject of twenty years’ research on 
kala-azar for the main portion of my address to-night, both 
because of the great importance of this disease in a large area 
of India. and on account of the ignorance of the general public 
regarding it. Most people have fairly definite ideas about 
malaria and cholera, but few have any regarding the far more 
deadly and insidious kala-azar, which on account of its ex- 
tremely high mortality and the painfully lingering nature of 
the disease, is without doubt the most terrible scourge occur- 
ring in India. It is now over twenty years since I was for- 
tunate enough, when with less than three years’ service, to be 
selected to carry out the second investigation of the Assam 
epidemic of kala-azar, and it has never ceased from that time 
to occupy my thoughts, although my opportunities for continu- 
ing my researches on it, have sometimes been more limited 
than I should have liked. Fortunately I have been able to 
discover how to prevent the spread of the disease, and also 
independently to find a cure for it. The time therefore seems 
to be ripe for giving a brief popular summary of the progress 
which has been made in our knowledge of kala-azar through 
the researches of the last twenty vears, which has resulted 
in a very great de of success both as regards the prevention 
and the cure of the disease, although some links in the chain 
of infection remain to be forged. 

In the first place I wish to remove a misconception which 
I find is commonly prevalent among the public, namely that 
kala-azar and black-water fever are the same disease or at least 
intimately related. It is true that some years ago a high 
medical authority did make such a suggestion on theoretical 
grounds, but I did not think any medical man now holds that 
view. As a matter of fact it would be difficult to imagine two 
‘more widely different conditions than the lingering kala-azar 


= and the short sharp blackwater fever complication of malaria, 













which ends in death or recovery within a very few days. | 
encod perhaps mention that some theorists hold that black- 
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‘ * water fever is a distinct disease, but ‘most authorities with much 













‘practical experience in tropical countries agree that it is but 
‘a complication of malaria, with which view I am in agreement 
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On the other hand, the differentiation of kala-azar from 
chronic malaria was not possible before the discovery of a 
distinct parasite in the former, and np to quite recently it 
remained very difficult on purely clinical grounds in many 
eases, It is therefore not surprising that the two were for 
long confused even by research workers, inclnding myself in 
my report of 1897 on the Assam epidemic and a little later by 
such a great authority on malaria as Sir Ronald Ross, who 
proved malaria to be mosquito borne. 


The Ravages of Epidemic Kala-Azar in Assam. 


It is generally known that kala-azar spread through Assam 
for a number of vears causing 4 great mortality, but it is diffi- 
cult to convey to those who have not seen its effects anything 
like an adequate idea of the terrible nature of the affliction. 
! show you a map the shaded portions of which were more than 
decimated by the disease, while the figures indicate the years 
in which different places and districts were invaded by the epi- 
demic. The deeply shaded area between the Brahmaputra 
river on the north, and the Garo and Khasia Hills on the south 
including the Garo Hills, the southern portion of the Goalpara 
and Kamrup districts, and the whole of the sorely afflicted 
Nowgong, lost about one-third of their entire population from 
kala-azar, which spread about ten miles a year along the Grand 
Trunk Road, which forms the main line of communication. The 
more lightly shaded parts north of the Brahmaputra were 
much less affected, communication with them being mainly by 
steamer across the river. At the time of my investigation in 
1896-97 the disease was at its height in the Nowgong district, 
the population of which in the decade 1891-1901 actually 
showed a decrease of 31°5 per cent against an increase of 9 to 
16 per cent in the more easternly unaffected districts. Large 
areas of land fell out of cultivation, and even at the head- 
quarters town of Nowgong land absolutely lost its value, being 
quite unsaleable. When the tea gardens became infected in this 
district and accurate figures were available, it was found that 
the mortality in several hundred carefully treated cases varied 
from 90 to 96 per cent. When I add that the unfortunate 
patients suffered from fever with little intermission for on the 
average nine months, during which they were a burden on their 
relatives, and that IT have seen the last of thirteen children in 
a single family, all the rest having died of the disease, you may, 
be able to form some faint idea of the havoc wrought by 
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recently been wiped out by the epidemic, no one being left to 
cultivate their land. I myself saw an unfortunate girl, who 
shortly after her marriage into a village not vet affected by 
the disease, showed signs of kala-azar, in consequence of which 
she was made to live in a grass hut outside the village, where 
her food was brought to her: so great was the dread of the 
infection being introduced. The Garos also segregated patients 
in this way, and I was told that occasionally if they took 
too long to die they were made comatose with drink and 
their huts burned over their heads: an effective, but scarcely 
humane, method of sterilizing the infective agent. But |! 
must pass on to show you some photos of cases taken during 
my investigation. The first group was taken in the Nowgong, 
and the second in the Mangaldai dispensary. Both show the 
great emaciation contrasting with the tumid abdomen due 
to great enlargement of the spleen and often also of the liver, 
while the skin becomes darker and more muddy, which accord- 
ing to some gave rise to the term kala-avar or black fever 
Now it will no doubt occur to many of you that you have 
seen precisely similar cases in malarious areas around Calcutta, 
and you will ask how do vou differentiate between kala-avar 
and chronic malaria? That indeed war the problem which 
confronted me in Assam, with the added difficulty that the 
disease was spreading and causing an awful mortality such 
as malaria was not known to do in Lower Bengal, and that 
the people themselves had no doubt that the disease was an 
infectious one. which malaria was not believed to be at the 
time of my investigation, which of course was several years 
before the mosquito-borne theory of malaria was established. 
In fact there were at the time two rival theories regarding 
kala-azar—one that the disease was malarial therefore it could 
not be infectious, and the other that it was infectious and 
therefore it could not be malarial so must be some undescribed 
disease. 

I first set to work to find out if kala-azar was infectious, 
and in the cold season I tramped 130 miles in ten days from 
village to village by paths and across dried-up rice fields in an 
area where the disease was still spreading making inquiries. 
T found that the disease always began in a village through an 
infected person coming to reside there, the next to be attacked 
being those living in the same house with the infected visitor. 
If time sufficed I could give many graphic instances proving 
infection in this way, but can only state that the evidence was 
conclusive that the disease was communicable in some way, the 
infection being usually a house one. This naturally led me to 


su t that disease was not malarial, yet I frequently found 


malarial parasites in their blood (it was not then known that 


in malarious parts many apparently healthy persons harbour 
malarial organisms in their blood), and search as I could, T could 
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find no differentiating point from malaria. I therefore visited 
Sylhet to the south of the Khasia Hills, where kala-azar was then 
unknown, and there found cases of malarial cachexia which in 
every respect, including investigations of the blood changes, 
resembled kala-azar of the Brahmaputra Valley, except that 
they were much more chronic. and sometimes lasted as many 
years as epidemic kala-azar did months. The next picture 
shows two such chronic cases in Sylhet. With the boldness of 
comparative youth I therefore declared the spreading kala-azar 
of Assam to be an epidemic infectious form of malaria, corres- 
ponding in some respects to the well-known Mauritius malarial 
epidemic in 1877. We shall see presently that I was partly 
wrong and partly right in coming to this conclusion. 


The Prevention of the Spread of Kala-Azar. 


However, I was not content with merely theoretical con- 
siderations, but strove for practical results from my inquiries, 
and IT early realized the great practical importance of finding 
out as much as possible regarding the spread of the disease in 
order to obtain a basis for preventative measures. Among 
other things I learned that the Garos after bitter experience 
hit upon the plan of evacuating infected villages and moving 
to new sites, apparently with good results, I therefore sought 
for more accurate data on the tea gardens which had become 
badly infected in the Nowgong district, and on which IJ investi- 
gated many cases with the help of my friend Dr. Dodds Price. 
who has a unique experience of kala-azar, and has rendered me 
the greatest possible assistance throughout a number of years, 
I ascertained that on one of his gardens so many deaths had 
occurred from kala-azar that 200 new coolies had to be imported 
nt one time. He had already independently recognized the in- 
fectiousness of the disease before I went to Assam, and had 
arranged for separate cooly lines to be built to prevent as many 
as possible of the new coolies going into the infected houses of 
the old lines. Only 150 could be accommodated in the new 
lines so fifty had to go into the old ones. On learning this I 
at once set to work to ascertain the results of this important 
measure, and we found that in the course of two years no 
single case of kala-azar had occurred in the new lines (and the 
same was true eighteen years later), while no less than 16 per 
cent of the new ccoolies living in the old infected lines were 
already dead of the disease, although the two sites were only 
about two hundred yards apart. This experience led me to 
urge moving out all the healthy people from the infected lines 
into new ones, taking none from infected houses, segregating the 
remaining infected families and destroying the old houses. 
The results were so successful that the plan was repeated b 
Dr. Dedds Price on other gardens, and in 1913 during a visit 
to Assam in the Puja vacation we worked out the results of 
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eighteen years’ experience. This may briefly be summarised 
by saying that the dread disease had been completely stam 

out of ten coolies’ lines, in one of which three-fifths of the 
whole population previously had the disease in their house- 
holds, while the new lines had subsequently remained free from 
the disease in every case, namely for from 12 to 18 vears in 
five of them and for shorter periods in the others, no recur- 
rence having ever taken place where Dr. Price had been able 
to get his orders carried out by the garden managers to prevent 
any infected person being allowed to go to live in the new 
lines. That this success was not due to the decline of the disease 
in the Nowgong district was clear from the fact that on twa 
gardens where he could not get the managers to adopt my 
measures the disease was still present at the time of my 1915 
visit, having persisted on them for twenty years. Iam glad 
to say that as a result of the publication of our results within 
the last two years the disease has been completely removed 
from these two plague spots, and recently Dr. Price was unable 
to obtain a single case in which to try a new treatment | had 
suggested to him. When it is stated that the population of 
the new kala-avar free lines in 1913 amounted to 6,727 souls, 
and that the deaths from kala-azar alone in the old lines before 
removal had amounted to 1,393 or no less than 207 per mille, 
over one-fifth, that the loss would have continued indefinitely, 
as shown by the fact that the disease remained present for 
twenty years on two gardens where the plans were not adopted. 
and that coolies cost about Rs. 200 a head to recruit by the 
time they reach Assam, the saving to the tea industry in this 
one district alone must have amounted to lakhs of rupees. 
Tam glad to be able to say that the industry has shown its 
gratitude in a very practical way by promising Rs. 20,000 a 
vear for five years for investigations in connection with the 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

The more difficult question remained as to whether any- 
thing could be done to check the spread of the disease up the 
Brahmaputra Valley. On turning once more to the map you 
will see that the Nowgong district is bounded on the east by 
the sparsely populated Mikir Hills with no roads through them, 
and the only traffic eastward is along the narrow strip between 
these hills and the Brahmaputra River, which also has com- 
paratively few inhabitants. I found it to be free from kala- 
azar in 1897, so recommended that steps should be taken to 
stop infected people from passing up into the Golaghat sub- 
division of the Sibsagar district, and that if any villages became 
infected in Golaghat the segregation measures should at once 
be carried out, and the healthy people moved to a new site, 
This was actually done later with success, and as the epidemic 


has abated in Nowgong although sporadic cases remain, there 


a 


> 


is good reason to hope that the main danger has been averted. 
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mid the eastern part of the valley saved from devastation little 
if at all less disastrous than war itself. A recent investigation 
by Major MeCombie Young, Sanitary Commissioner. Assam, has 
showed that the disease remains in a sporadic form in just those 
parts of Assam which I found to be infected with the epidemic 
twenty years ago: an important point I shall return to presently. 
Before leaving this part of the subject let me emphasize the 
fact that all the above practically important prophylactic 
measures were worked out as a result of my epidemiological 
studies before we had any accurate knowledge of the true 
uiture and causation of the disease, so that however wrong my 
theories proved to be. | have the satisfaction of knowing that 
my earliest important investigation in India led to much aaving 
of life and suffering, which has always been a greater satisfac 
tion to me than in making purely scientific discoveries without 
much practical value. 


The Discovery of the Parasite of Kala-Azar and 
of its Life-History. 


In the meanwhile my theory that kala-azar was an epi- 
demic malaria, although supported by the high authority of 
Sir Ronald Ross. was criticized by others, and Dr. Bentley, on 
the strength of what ultimately proved to be erroneous blood 
tests made at Kasauli. declared the disease to be an epidemic 
of Malta fever, but at the same time he brought forward some 
strong arguments against the disease being malarial. While 
opinions were thus divided in India researches on two other 
continents led to a solution of the difficult problem; so closely 
is scientific thought all over the world united by medical litera- 
ture at the present day. In Africa the late Dr_Dutton, the 
most brilliant worker yet produced by the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine. discovered a human trypanosome in the 
blood of a patient suffering from a fever, which was later proved 
by Sir David Bruce to be the early stage of the deadly sleeping 
sickness. Sir William Leishman then recorded having found 
some minute bodies in the spleen of a soldier who died in 
England of a fever contracted in Dum Dum, and suggested 
that they were degenerate trypanosomes. Lt.-Colonel C. Dono- 
van, LM.S., of the Madras Medical College, immediately 
announced that he had independently found the same bodies 


some months before, and added the important fact that they — 


could be obtained by spleen puncture during life, thus disprov- 
ing Leishman's theory that they were degenerate trypanosomes. 


Donovan also su ted that the so-called malarial cachexia 








site of kala-azar which is called after them, and I am glad to 


say that the Asiatic 
importance of Donova 
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ship last year, although it is but a small recognition of such 
in important discovery. The way was now cleared for more 
rapid advance, and Dr. Bentley and myself independently 
found the same parasite in epidemic kala-azar in Assam, and 
| also found them in cases in the north-west of the Dinajpur 
district, where the disease had been known as kala-dukh. 
Thanks to the kindness of the Physicians of the Medical College 
Hospital in 1904-05, and especially to Surgeon-General Harris, 
| was able to investigate scores of cases of what had hitherto 
been always regarded as malarial cachexia, with the result of 
showing that a large proportion of them were kala-azar. These 
observations established the important fact that a sporadic 
form of kala-azar is widely prevalent in Lower Bengal, which | 
found to be exactly similar to the cases I had formerly studied 
in Sylhet, of which | have shown you a photo. The mystery 
of the nature of kala-azar was thus cleared up, the destructive 
Brahmaputra Valley wave having been an epidemic form of the 
disease which is endemic in Lower Bengal and Sylhet; so that 
although [ was wrong in regarding it as malarial, I was correct 
in saving it was an epidemic variety of the disease I found in 
Svihet, which had always been regarded as malarial cachewia. 
but which we now know to be sporadic kala-azar. As special 
skill and laboratory facilities are required for demonstrating 
the parasite of kala-azar, while the treatment of the disease is 
different from that of chronic malaria, it still remained a matter 
of great practical importance to solve the century-old problem 
of finding a simple clinical differentiation between kala-azar 
and malarial cachexia. Only last month I recorded the results 
of three years’ investigation of this problem in the Medical 
College Hospital, thanks to facilities kindly afforded me by my 
medical colleagues, which has, I believe, resulted in « simple 
and practical solution of this difficulty, which will enable the 
curative treatment I shall come to presently. being successfully 
used by the general practitioner even in places remote from 
laboratories. 

The discovery of the parasite of kala-azar in 1903 placed 
us in a position to study it with a view to ascertaining its life- 
history, and so to obtain a clue to the mode of infection. In 
the following year I was fortunate enough to succeed in culti- 
vating this protozooal parasite in test tubes under certain con, 
ditions and in watching the minute spleen form develop into 
« long flagellate organism resembling one of the stages of a 
trypanosome, but which further study showed to belong to the 
closely allied herpetomonas. The next picture illustrates the 
stages of the development. This discovery gave the required 
clue to the nature and probably life-history of the parasite, as 
similar canines are found naturally in the digestive canals of 

es 


certain flies, indicating that the infection is probably insect 
borne. Tspent the next vear in studving the conditions favour 
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able to the growth of the parasite in cultures, and for reasons 
which I have not time to go into, [ came to the conclusion that 
the homely bed bug is the carrier of the disease. The fact 
which had by this time been established by Dr. Dodds Price 
that two to four hundred yards is a sufficient distance to remove 
healthy lines from infected ones is sufficient to exclude a flying 
insect such as a mosquito. I next took privilege leave to 
Assam to search for the development of the parasite in bed bugs 
from kala-azar infected houses, but only strained my eyes 
without obtaining any positive results. At this time Major 
Patton, I.M.S.. of the Bacteriological Department, was placed on 
special duty to work at the subject in Madras, and recognizing 
that professorial duties do not leave sufficient time for such an 
investigation, I gladly left the field open to him. After some 
two years’ work he obtained development of the parasite up to 
the Hagellate stage in the digestive canal of bed bugs fed on 
kala-azar patients with the parasites in their blood. Lt.-Colonel 
Cornwall, I.M.S., has recently confirmed these experiments, and 
although the final proof of communicating the disease by means 
of infected bed bugs has not yet been furnished (experiment 
on human beings, such as were carried out in the case of malaria, 
not being justifiable in the deadly kala-azar), still the evidence 
incriminating these insects is sufficiently weighty to make it 
desirable to wage war upon them wherever the disease is present, 
Cocoanut oil applied to the runs of the bugs on walls and to 
the buttons of matresses, etce., where they often hide, is a useful 
measure for this purpose. As these insects can live for months 
without food, the way in which the infection clings to houses 
is well explained on my theory that they are the carriers of 
the disease. 
The Cure of Kala-Azar. 

Lastly I come to the most important discovery — 
kala-avar. namely that of a reliable cure of this formerly very 
deadly disease. The fact that cases in an extremely advanced 
stage of emaciation occasionally take a sudden turn for the better 
and eventually completely recover their health, early led me to_ 
feel morally certain that some day a curative treatment would 
be discovered, and [ have never ceased to search for such a 
method, although through having no hospital beds I have been 
greatly handicapped in this part of my work. Fortunately 
Surgeon-General Harris, more especially at the Medical College, 
and a long succession of Resident Surgeons at the Euro an 
General Hospital as well as my old friend Dr. Dodds Price, have 
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have long thought that if a cure was discovered for trypano- 
somiasis it would very probably be also effective in kala-azar, 
and consequently have carefully watched for some years the 
work on the African disease. At first arsenical preparations 
promised well, but they proved to be either too toxie or too 
temporary in their effects, and they have also failed in kala- 
azar. More recently antimony preparations have proved to be 
of value in trypanosomiasis, and nearly two and a half years 
ago I decided to try intravenous injections of tartar emetic 
in kala-azar. Unfortunately just at that moment I had no 
clinical facilities for testing my idea, and for six months I carried 
about sterile capsules of tartar emetic without being able to 
use them, a disability which will end when the Carmichael 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases is opened. Eventually I obtained 
the facilities [I required, and soon saw reason to believe that 
the drug was proving effective. Imagine my disappointment 
when I read that two Italian doctors had recorded successes in 
the treatment of the African form of kala-azar with the very 
drug | was using in Calcutta, although the fact that I had 
independently discovered the treatment will save some of the 
credit for the Indian Medical Service. At any rate I am now in 
the happy position of being able to say that, thanks to the kind 
help of Captain N. H. Hume and Lt.-Colonel O’Kinealy, no 
less than twenty-five consecutive cases of kala-azar, including 
three children, have been successfully treated in the European 
General Hospital by my method, and the most deadly common 
disease of India, if not of the world, has now been largely con- 
quered both as regards prevention and cure, perhaps more com- 
pletely than any other highly lethal disease known, as a direct 
result of the researches of the last twenty years. 

In conclusion I cannot resist this opportunity of pointing 
the moral, namely that no greater benefit can arise than from 
successful medical research, and that no better use can be 
made of wealth than in endowing such research for the benefit 
of the present and all future generations. Bengal, and I would 
add Bihar, have already nobly responded to my appeal for 
endowments for the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and 
when the terrible war is over we hope to have at least nine 
research workers in the new laboratories, instead of one poor 
man with routine professorial duties devoting such time as he 
can snatch to medical research. 


— — 


The President announced the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for the year 1917 to be as follow — 
. President: 
H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.L.E., D.Sc., B.A... B.A.I., F.GS., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S. 
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Vice-Presidents - 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt. C.1L.E., M.D., B.s., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A S.B.. F.R.S.. LMS. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.1.E.. M.A.., 
N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., * M.Z.S., F.L.8., F.AS.B. 
The Hon'ble Justic Sir J. G . Woodroffe, Kt.. M.A.. B.C.L. 
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Natural History ; 

Secretaries :-— Physica) Science :-—P. J. Bruhl, Esq.., 
DSc., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropologial Secretary -—N. Annandale, Esq., D.dSc., 
C.M.Z.8., F.L.S., F_A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary :-—W. C. Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P.H. 
Honorary Librarian:—The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., CS.I., D.L., DSe., F.RS.E., 

F. RAM. F.A.S.B. 


Other Members of Councu : 


C. S. Middlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.8., F.A.S.B 

Major D. McCay, M.B., I.MS. 

The Hon'ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.8. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., C.1L.E., D.Sc. 

A. H. Harley, Esq. .. M.A. 

H. G., Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M, 

Ss. W. ‘Kemp, Esq., B.A., F.A.S.B. : 


The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 

as follows :— Cha: 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Se., F. a 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, M.D., I.M.S. | yn 
F. H. Gravely. Esq., D.Sc. | — 
The meeting was then resolved into the. Ordinary General * 
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seconded by Dr. A. Suhrawardy ; Babu Jamini Kanta Biswas. 
Zemindar, Cuttack, proposed by Kashinath Das, seconded by 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. : 


The General Secretary reported the death of Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das, Bahadur, an Associate Member: and of Dr R. A. 
Barker, F_G.S. a Life-member of the Society 


The President announced that the following six members 
being largely in arrears of subscriptions had been declared de- 
faulters and that their names would be posted up in accordance 
with Rule 38 — 


Maulavi Aminulla, Ghazipur. 

Babu Debendra Kumar Banerjee, Dacca. 
C. H. Hutchinson, Esq., Pusa, 

S. M. Jacob, Esq., Bombay. 

Babu Munan Dube, Domardagunj. 

Babu Lachmi Narain Singh, Bankipur. 


The President called attention to the following exhibi- 
tions :— 
1. Two old copper-gilt Buddhist figures of Tara and Vajra- 

Sattva. Hon'ble Justice Sir J. G. Woodroffe 

Two Buddhist Temple Banners of the beginning of the 

XIX Century, and two dated Nepalese Statuettes of 

the XVIII Century. Mr. E. Vredenburg and Dr. Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana, 

3. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts and Moslem Antiqui- 
ties. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

4. Some recently discovered coins belonging to Mr. P. N 
Tagore. R. D. Banerji. 

5. The first volume of the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, original edition published in 1665 
Honorary Librarian. 

6. The Opera Chirurgica of Ambrose Pary, 1594. Dr X. 
Annandale. 

7. Some specimens of early printing in India. Rev. H. 
Hosten, 5..J. 

8. Drawings and photographs of cases of Leprosy and 
Kala-Azar. L pak Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt. 

9. Some Indian Medicinal plants of the order Solenaceae. 
Dr. H. G. Carter. 

10. Intermediate hosts of human parasites from Japan. 
Dr. N. Annandale, 

11. Fairy shrimps (Phyllopoda) from Aden. 8S. W. Kemp. 

12. Specimens and photographs of spiders. W.H. Phelps. 
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13. A set of minerals such as are of special interest in con- 
nection with the War. The Geological Survey of 
India. 

14. New | Indian Meteorites The Geological Survey of 
ndia. 


15. Some cyclone records, C. W. Peake. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 
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Iftikharal Millat, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Bar.-at-law. 
£ Biology s—P.. J Briihl, Esq., D.Sc., 
Natural History 4 F.A.S.B. 
Secretaries. — Science — P. J. Brihl, Esq., 
: D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Anthropological —— ike :—N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.8., F.A.S 
Joint Philological Secretary -—Mahamahopadhysys Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusgana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A. 


Medical Secretary ——W. ©: Hoseack, Eaq., M.D., ‘D.P-H. ow 
Honorary Librarian :—S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A., F.AS ‘B a 
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}. Woodroffe, Kt., M.A., B. C.L. iy 
han, LCS. — F 
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ance with Hule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the liat at 
the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving India. 
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1907 April 3. | N.R. — Ali, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., Deputy 
istrate. Netrokona, Mymensingh. 
1909 Mar. 3. N.R. Abder Latif, Syed, Deputy Magistrate. 
Patuakhat, Backerganj. 
1894 Sept. 27.) L.M.| Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 23, Buropean Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 
1912 Aug. 7. | N.R.| Abdullna-ul-Musawy, Syed, w.a., Zemindar. 
Bohar, Burdwan. 
1915 Feb. 3. |N.R.| Ahmad Ali Khan, Maulavi Hafiz, Superin- 
tendent, Rampur State Library. Rampur. 
1911 April o.|N.R. Ahmad Husain Wwiwab. Khan Bahadur. fars 
of Pargawan, Partabga rh, Dist. Oudh. 
1903 Oct. 28.) R. Allan, Alexander Smith, a Oe: ‘a 8. 
: Esplanade Mansions, Calcut 
1913 Nov. 5. |N.R. Amiuallah, Maulvi, Pleader. —— 
1914 April 1.) N.R.| Amir Ahmad Ansari, p.a. Begum Cother, 
| | Meerut, U.P. 
L893 Aug. 31.) A. | Anderson, Lieut.-Col. Adam Rivers Steele, 
B.A., M.B., D.P.H., C.M.2,S., M.S. Hurope (c/o 
India Office). 
1912 July 3.|N.R.| Andrews, Eg Arthor, b.a. Tooklai Bxr- 
perimental Station, Cinnenara P.O., Jorhat, 


—— w. C.; EAM. (Oxon). 11, Loudon 
—— 


—— 2— 

D.Se., C.M.Z.S., F-A.S.10., 
gr eer, Zoological Survey of India. Ca/- 
cutta, 
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— — 1916 Feb, 2. | R. 
da eg R. 
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Date ot T Election, ö— — — — — — — — 


1910 “Apr J a IN. NR, | Ascoli, Frank David, 1.¢.s. Dacca. 





1911 May 3 "| ; | Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martintere 
7 College, Calentta. 
1904 July 6. NLR. “Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. Dacca. 
1914 Mar. 4 LM | Bagot. Mons. I. 31, Quat d'Orsay, Puris 
1870 Feb. 2. LM. | Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, * “An, O.TLE, 
Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
| England. 


1891 Mar. 4. | F.M.| Baillie, Tae Hon. Sir Duncan Colvin, &.c.s.1., 
.c.s. 9, Pall Mall, London. 
1909 Feb. 3. | N.R.| Banerji, Charo Deb, uua., tu.n. Allahabad. 
1910 Dee. 7. | NLR. fee Devendra Kumar. Dacca Oollege, 
acca, 
1905 Mar. I. R. | Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, Oal- 
cutla. 
Banerji, Rakhal Das, o1.<. 45/4, Simla Street, 
Calcutta. 
1885 Nov. 4.| RK. Barman, Damodar Das. 99, Olive Street, Cal- 
cutla, 
1598 Mar. 2. N.R. Barnes, Herbert Charles, M.a., 1.3. Deputy 
| Commissioner, Naga Hills, Kohima, Axsam. 
1908 Noy. 4 N. R _ Barnes, James Hector, 8.s0,, P.1.¢., P.c.s., Prin- 
cipal, Punjab Agricultural College. Lyall- 





1916 Sept. 27,, R. Basdekas. Rev. Hilarion, Curate of the Greek 
Church, 2, Outrum Street, Calcutta. 

1909 July 7. | N.R. Bazuz, Ra ath K hunraj Girgaon, Bombay. 

1895 July 3. | LM. Beatson- Bell, The Hon. My. Nicholas Dodd, 
B.A., C.LE., LC.8. 4, Riysium Row, Calcutta. 

1907 Feb. 6. XR. Bell, Charles Alfred, 1.c.s. Gangtok, Sikkim. 

1915 April 7.| N.R. Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., prh.p., Prof. 4 
of Sanskrit, Deccan College. Poona. 

1909 April7.| R. | Bentley, Charles <A., o.5., D.p.n. Writers’ 
Building, Calentta. 

1876 Noy. 15.) F.M. * Beveridge, Henry, F.A.8.B., 1.0.8. (retired), _ 

— Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey, Eng- 









1908 Nov. 4. IN. R. Bhattacharji, Bisvesvar, Deputy Magistrate, ty 
Krishnagar. Nada. | Toa * 
1909 July 7. | R. | Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, xu. 17, Mohan- aT oh 
baqgan Road, Onicutta. | ; . na Nw a 
1914 Nov. 4.|N.R. | Bhattacharji, Vireshwar. ig beg eon ; Soe it ss = 
1910 May 4./ A. —— D M.R.C.8.5 L.B.C.8,, D.P.H. urope, — Pie 


1893 Feb. 1. |L.M. | Boddi ng, Revd. P.O. Dumka, Sonthat —— 8 
————— — =a, 


** onda). ©: 
1912 Oct. 30.| A. — a. oO. — — — VF: Saga 
1912 July 3. NR. Bomford,. Capt: Trevor Bee 
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1898 Feb. 2.| R | Bose, Amrita Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
| Ohandra Mattra’s Lane, Calcutta. 
1908 June 3.| R. Bose, Hira Lall, Dewan Bahadur, tim.s. 0, 
. Ureek Lane, Oalcutta. 
1895 Mar. 6. RNR. *®*Bose, Jagadia Chandra, (.5.1., M.A., D.ge., 6.1.8., 
| ¥.A.8.H. Presidency College, Calcutta. 
1914 Nov. 4.|N.R., Bose, Thakur Birendranath. Dacca. 
1910 July 6.| N.R.| Botham, Arthaor William, Le.s. Shillong. 
I9ll Nov. 1. |N.R.) wis 5 Lieut, Cecil Alexunder, Ilth King 
dward’s Lancers, Cavalry Lines, 5. Wari- 
ristan Militia. Wane, Wariristan, N.W.F UP. 
1908 Jan. 1.) R, | Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, sua. sp. 19, 
Grey Street, Calcutta. 

N.R.| Brown, C.J. Canning College, Lucknow. 
Brown, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Harold, m.p., t.-s. 
(retired). 4, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 
1907 July 3. N-R. Brown, John Coggin, w.se., PF.G.8.,  F.C.8. 

(c/o Gealogical Survey of India, Calcutta). 
1909 Oct, 6. | R. | Brown, Perey, a.n.c.a. Government School of 
| Art, Calcutta. 
1909 Oct. 6. R. | *Briihl, Paul Johannes, rh.p., pes, F. 4.8.8: 
4, Humayun Place, Caleutta, 
- *Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.a., ¥.A.8.4. Botané- 
| cal Gardens, Stngapur. 
1896 Jan. &. N.R. | *Burn, The Hon. Mr. Richard, c.1.8., Le.s. 
| 


1913 Aug. 
1906 July 


*9 
* 


1901 June . FM. 


F.A.S.n., Chief Secretary to the Government 
of United Provinces. Allahabad. 
Burrard, Col. Sir S. G., &.¢.8.1.. €.5.1., PR-S., 
Surveyor General of India. Dehra Dun. 
Butcher, Flora, mip. Tunakpur, R. \ K. Razl- 
way, Pilibhit District. 


1913 Jan. 1. | N.R. 
1900 May 2. |N. R. 


1913 Apl. 2. R. Calder, Charles Comming. Royal Botanic 
Gurdens, Sthpur, Howrah. 
1907 Apl. 3./ R. | Calvert, Lient.-Col. John Telfer, w.8., .8.0.r., 
i.M.s. Medical Vollege, Caleutta. 
1901 Mar. 6.|N.R.| Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 1.¢.s. 
| Pilibhet, OP. 
1895 Jnly 3.) A. | Carlyle, Sir Robert Warrand, &.c.s.1,, ¢.L8, 
1.0.8. En (c/o India Office). 
1912 Mar. G.| R. | Carmichael, His Excellency the Right Hon'ble 
Thomas Dayid, Baron of Skirling, G.c.t.e., 
K.c.M.G., Governor of Bengal. Cnleutta. 
1915 Jany. G6} R. | Carter, Humphry G., Economic Botanist to 
: . the Botanical Survey, Indian Museum. 27, 
| an Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
14910 May 4./ A. | Carter, Capt. Robert Markham, 1.M.s. Burope 


——— KONE (c/o India O i 
_-:1905 May 3. | R. | Ch — 








warkanath, M.A., 8.L., Vakil 
High Court. Calentta. 
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1890 June 4. | N.R. *Chakravarti, Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, M.a., 
| B.L., P.A.S.B. Comilla, Tipperah. 
1909 Mar. 3. | R Chakravarti, Nilmani, u.a. Presidency College, 
Caleutta. 
1905 July 5. | N.R. Chakravarti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 
Gauhaté, 
1906 Jan. 3.) R. Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian, Im- 
perial Library. Calcutta. 
1895 Oct. 27.|F.M. Chatterjee, Atul Chandra, t.c.s., Royal Society's 
Club. St. James" St., Tiondon, S.W. 
1908 Feb. 5.| R. Chatterjee, Gopal Chandra, ue. Medreal Col- 
lege, Valcutta,. 
1911 June 7. | R. Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, F.#.c.5. 74, 
| — Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 
1916 Jan. 5. | R. | Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, 0.a., 8.1... Attor- 
ney-at-Law. 12, Mudan Mohan Chatterjee 
| Lane, Caleutta, 
1907 Sept. 25. R. | Chatterjee, Promode Prakas. 8, Dizon Lane, 
| Catleutta. 
1893 Sept. 28. R. | Chaudhuri, B. L., p.a., p.sc. (Edin.), ¥.R.8.£., 
| F.t.3. (Lond.). 120, Lower Circular Road, 
| Calcutta. 
1911 Mar. 1 |. R. Chaudhuri, Charu Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 
Zemindar, — Town. Mymensingh Dest. 
1914 April1.| R. | Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Reore, 
Oalcutta. 
1913 June 4. R. | Chaudhuri, P., Bar.-at-Law. 2, Bright Street, 
Ballygun guages Caleutta. 
1907 July 3.|/F.M.| Christie, William Alexander Kynock, #.8e.. 
| Ph.p. Europe (c/o Geological Survey of 
+Cheistophers, Mejor Samuel Richmond, ».v 
v. 3.) N.R. era or Samu mon fy 
— FA. ps2 1.31.8., Re jek otamia Field Force, c/o 







Postmaster General, Bombay. 





1906 Nov. | see tee Roth, 1.6.8. Burope (c/o 
‘a 
Erp © — Maude Lina West, F.L.8., P.B.8. 5, 
1915 Sep Erste 


1908 Nov. 4. 
1907 July . | 
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1910 April 6.) N. 
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Dames, Mansel Longworth, t.c.s. (retired). 
Ventnor, Wodeland Roud, Guildford, Surrey, 

| England. 
1915 Sep. 1 | RK.  Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., ¥.cG.8., Prof., 
Presidency College, Calentta. 

1896 Mar. 4. LM.) Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, a. (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law. 39, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 

1916 Dee, 6.| R. | Dasji, Sri Baman, Kaviraj, Ayurvedic and 
Unani Physician. 152, Harrison Road, Cal- 
eutta. 

Das, Kasi Nath, Prof., Ravenshawe College. 
Outtack, 

1910 Jan, 5.) KR.  David,David A. 55, Free School St., Calcutta. 

1895 Sept. 19. N Re De, Kiran Chandra, 6.4., t.¢c.s., Comméssioner, 

| Chittagong, 

1906 Dee. 5. KR. Deare, Lieut.-Col. Benjamin Hobbs, ™-a.c.s. 
| | (Eing.), t.r.c.e. (Lond.), p.e.a. (Cantab), 
| 1.m.s. L+, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R, DeCourcy, William Bilennerhasset. Leddles- 

dale Estate, Naduwatum P.O., Nilgirie. _ 

1912 May 1l.| A. Demetriadi, Stephen. Europe (c/o Rallt Bros., 

! Caleutta). 

1906 Dee. 5.| N R. Dentith, Arthur William, t.c.s. Shillong. 

1916 Dec. 6 R. Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Mohabodhi 
| Society. 4a, College Square, Calcutta. 

1910 May 4+. LM | Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, t.c.s. Lahtria Sarai, 





1912 April 3. N.R. 





Darbhanga. 
1912 Jnly 3. R. | Digby, Everard, u.sc. (Lond.). 1, Garstinu's 
| lace, Calcutta. 
1907 Oct. 30. | N.R. | Dixit, PanditSri Ram, u.a., Dewan of Banswara, 


1898 Jan. 5. 
1909 Nov. 3. 
1902 July 2. 


Raj putana. 
R. | Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 
N.R.| *Donovan, Lieut.-Col. Charles, M.p., 1..s., 
F.A.8.8. Medical College, Mudras. 
R. * , Frederick. 9, Queen's Park, Bal/ygunge, 
atlontia. 









1909 Ang. 4. |N.R. Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, £.¢.s. 
Soe Ma aan SRR RT Tr | . 
1912 Nov. 6. |N.R.| Dobe, Manan. Tahsildar, Domariugun), Baste. 
(1912 April 3.| A. | Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
—— eh | Bart. Europe (c/o India Office). 
1914 Sept. 2. R. | Datt, B.C. 172, Municktola Street, Calcutta. 
1916 May 3. N.R.| Dutt, Dharanidhar, pa. Nepal. ie 
1877 Aug. 30. R. Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad Kutir Pitury’s 
AMS OGRE — Ghat St., Kamarhatié P.O. es 





Ebden, Capt. F.T,P- 73rd Carnatic Infantry, 
Trichinopoly. ry 
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1910 April 6.) R. | Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. 1, Middleton Row, Oaleutta. 


1911 Nov. 1. 
1915 Jany. 6. 
1904 Aug. 3. 


1916 June 7. 


1906 Dee. 5. 
1906 Oct, 31. 


1907 Mar. 6. 


1910 Sept. 7. 
1913 Nov. 5. 
1910 April 6. 


1903 Mar. 4. 
1893 Jan. 11. 


1912 Mar. 6, 
1909 Oct. 7. 
1908 Feb. 5. 
1916 May 3, 
1905 July 5. 
1912 Aug. 7. 
1907 Oct. 30. 
1912 Mar. 6. 
1905 May 3. 


1907 Mar, 6. 


Esch, V. J., Architect. Victoria Memorial 
R. Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan Caleutta. 


N.R | Fazl-i-Haqq, Q., w.a., Prof. of Persian Litera- 
ture. ovt. College, Luhore. 
R. | *Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A.#.5.M., D.se., F.G.6., 
‘ F.A.5.B. Superintendent, Geological Survey 
Of India, alcutta. 
R. Ferrer, Joseph Orlando, Cuban Consul. 5, 
flastings St., Calcutta. 
XR. Finck, Herman, H.G., a.0. Ahmednagar. 
N.R | Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 
Govt. of Assam. Daccu. 
R,  Firminger, The Ven’ble Walter Kelly, .a., 
«BD, FLR.G.8. Archdeacon of Calcutta. Sf, 
, . John's House, Council House Street, Ouleutta, 
A. | Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine,  #.a.M.c. 





Europe (c/o Army Dept., Simla). 

F.M.| Fox, Lieut. Cyril S., Signals 46 Infantry Bde., 
15th Division. B.ELF., France. 

N.R, Francis, Lieut, Reginald Frankland, Indian 





_ Army. Jullunder, Punjab. 


R | *Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.B., B.Se., 
F.L.5., LM.8. Royal Bot, Gardens, Calcutta. 
N.R.| *Gait, His Honour Sir Edward Albert, &.c.3.1,, 
0.8.1., C..e., 1c.s., Lientenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, Ranches. 
Ganguli, Manmohan, u.e.. District Engineer. 
Mirzapur Street, Caloutta. 
R. Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 12, Ganguli’s 
Lane, Calcutta. 
N.R. Gardner-Brown, John Gerald Gardner, m.a., 
Director, State Education. Holkar Oollege, 
— — = 
euns, M. Van, Europe. — | 
Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabhusana. 82, a wey 
Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. oe. 
Ghosh, Atal Behari, w.a., pu. 59, Sukew : 
Street, Calcutta, é 
Ghosh, Birendra Nath, u.s.s., Medical Praoti- 


109, e Street, Oaloutta, 
age Sir, Getta 
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1869 Feb. 3./N.R. Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, #.a. Vindyachal. 


1912 Sept. 4. | R, 
1902 June 4. x, R. 


Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuker Street, 
Kidderpur, Calcutta, 
Ghuznavi, The Hon. A. K. Mymensingh. 


1913 Dec. 3.| A. Godson, Capt. Charles Aubery, ts.s. Europe 
(c/o India Office). 

1907 Mar. 6.| RR. Goenka, Roormall 57, Burtotla Street, Cal- 
eutta. 

1909 Jan. 6 R. Gourlay, William Robert, c.1e., cs. Gorern- 
ment Flouse, Oaleutta. 

1910 Sept. 7.| R. Gravely, Frederic Henry, 0.8e., Assistant Snu- 


1905 May 3. 


1910 Now. 2. 
1907 June 5. 


1910 Mar. 2 


1910 Sept. 7. 


1900 Dee. 5. 
1915 Aug. 4. 


1901 Mar. 6. 


1892 Jan. 6. 
1907 Aug, 7. 
1908 June 3. 


1916 Jan. 








NR. Harrison, 


perintendent, Zoological Survey of Inelia. 

Caloutta. 

Graves, Henry George, A.8.3.™ 

- _ Hons» Street, Calcutta. 

| Graves-Law, H. D., uc.s. Simla. 

Green, Lient.-Col. ‘Charles Robert Mortimer, 
M.D., P.B.C.8., 1.M.8. Bombay. 

*Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, -8., 
M8. Hurope (c/o India Office). 

Lt.-Col. William —— Indian Army. 

yp dee ope (c/o India x we 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
Conservator of —— Jalpaiguri. 


l, Council 


R. Garner, C. W., tes. Uniled Service Club, 
Oalcutta. 

N.R. Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Races. 
Bhikanpur, District Aligarh. 

F.M. Haig, Lient.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Army. 

H. B. M.'s Consulate Geni. Meshhed, Persia. 

N_R *Haines, Henry MHaselfoot, F.c.a., PF.L.s 

Nanobi. 

R. Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Kuight, ».«., 
a.k.S.M., ¥.6.5., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological — of India. Calcutta. 

niversity Professor. (Cal- 


R. Hamilton, C. J 
eutte, 


(|S Hans, A H., M.a.. Dae. Agra 

Harley y, A. H., wa. Madrassa, — 58 

Harris, Lieut. G., 56th ——— FF. Hangu. 
Ed Philip, rh.d., 8.5 F. 


o Presidency College, Calcutta). 
Hashmi 3 Mohammad Yusuf, M.A. Madrazea, 


— eae — p.S¢,, C.1LE., B.A., BLE., 
| Ailey ¥.G.8., ¥v.a.s.n., Director, Geological 
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1911 April 5. \X.R.| Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, n.a., M.na.s. Chhind- 
| : : wara, O.P. [Army, Shillong. 
1908 April 1. N.R. Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. Indian 
1891 July 1. R. | *Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, «.¢.L8., D.8e., 
A.K.0.8., P.G.S., F.RS., F.A.8.B. ofo Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 
1908 July 1) A. Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 
| __ Les, Burope (c/o India Office). 
1910 Jan, a R. Hope, Geoffroy D., p.se, php. 27, Chow- 
|  ringhee Road, Calcutta, 
1914 Feb. 4. R. | Hornell, The Hon, Mr. W. W., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. Writers’ Build- 
| ing, Caleutta, 
Re Hossack, William Cardiff, ».0., p.v.u, United 
| Service Club, Calcutta. 
LM. | Houstoun, George L., ¥.c.s. Johnstone Castle, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
1911 June 7., R. Husain, M. Hedayat. 7-1, Ramsanker Roy's 
' Lane, Oaleutta. 
1908 June 3. N.R. Hutchinson, C. A. Pusa. 


1911 Feb. 1. 
1915 April 7. 


= 


1901 Dee. - 
1873 Jan. 2. 


* 


. 





R. | Inseh, Jas. LOL, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
N.R,| Ishak Khan Maulavi Mahomed. M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh. 





; @ | 
1904 Jan. 6.) NR | Jackson, Victor Herbert, u.a. Patna College, 
| Bankipur. 
1908 Nov. 4. dney Montague, 1.c.5. (c/o Messrs. 
ing §& Oo., Bombay). 
Jain Komar Devendra Prasad, Secy., All-India 
Jain Association. Arrah. 


N_R. Jacob, oy 
N.R. 
1907 Dec. 4 <A. James, Henry Rosher, m.a., Bengal Educa- 
R. 
A. 
A. 


Kang 
1916 Jan. 5. 


tion Service. Murope (c/o India Office). 
1907 Sept. 25. Jenkins, Owen Francis,1.c.s. 1, Qouncil House 
Street, Caleutta. | * | 
1912 Mar. 6. Jessop, W. rape h (c/o Young Men's Ohristia 
Association, R — 
1908 June 3. Jones, Herbert Cecil, A.8.8.M., A.R.C.8,, F.G.8. 


1911 Sept. 1. w.R.| J negarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata, Ze- 
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Europe (c/o Geological Survey of India, Cal- 
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1910 May 4.) R. | "Kem , Stanley W., t.a., v.A.8.0., Suaperin- 
 tendent, Zoological Sarvey of India. Oal- 
cuftta, 


IS82 Mar. 1. N. R. Kennedy, Pringle, w.a., #.0,, Wakil. Mosuffer- 


} 
| pur. 
1906 Aug. 1, | Kk. | Kennedy, William Wiillonghby, m.a., m.p., 
O.P.H., M.a.s.c., L.R.o.r 10, Harrington 8t., 
OAteutta. 
1906 Sept. 19. R. Kesteven, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
/ ment. 26, Dalhousie Square, Caleutta. 
1909 April 7.| R. Kilner, John Newport, M.8., 6.8.0.8., L.8.c.P, 
| Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
1910 Mar. 2.) R, Kirkpatrick, W. Ohartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta. 


" 


1914 April 1. N.R.| Laddu, Tuakaram Krishna. Queen's College. 
| Renares. 
1887 May 4.) L.M. Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 
1889 Mar. 6.|[L.M. *La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, w.a., 
) ~«#.G.S., F.A.S.B. Alfriston Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


1914 Aug. 5.| RR. Law, Bimala Charan, t.a. 24, Sukea St., Cal- 
cutta. : * 
1911 Feb. R Law, Narendra Nath, .a., .. 96 Am'‘eref 
St., Calcutta. 
1914 July 1.) R Law, Satya Charan, m.a., &.t. 24, Sukea St., 
| Calcutta. ) 
1909 Jan. 6.) A Leake, A. Martin, v.8.c.s., v.c. Europe (c/o 
. Bengal Nagpur Ratlway). 
1902 July 2.) NUR. Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., p.t.s. Nawwab- 
guny, Cawnpore. 
1907 Dec. 4. NR. Little, James Henry, Assistant Master, 
| | Nawab Bahadur's Institution. Murshidabad. 
1907 Mar. 6.| R. Lloyd, Major Richard Ernest, M.5., B.5c., 
| . um.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 
it 1911 May 3.| R. | Lomax, C.E., ma. 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
> 1906 Oct. 31. | NUR. Luard, Capt. Charles Eckford, Indian Army, 
‘i : - : M.A. (Cor. N —— 
8 910 April 6. | Ludwig, Eugen, : 
7% 191s Tees 8. Tashan — Graf. Karl L. Ew 


—— . Smith. 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
Iphia, U.S. America. 


a. MacCabe, — Capt. Frederick, Burope 
Office), 


3 Colo India —— 
R McCay, Major David, .p., tas. Medical 
Be ect —— 
c a 4 3 .€ in, “* 1.C.6., Ad viser 
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1893 Jan. 11. | LM. _Maclagan, The Hon, Sir Edward Douglas, M.A., 
~~ ORCL, O.8.0., 1.06.8., Secretary, Government 
of India, Education Department. Simla. 
R. MeLean, David. Ohowringhee Mansions, Oal- 
eutta, 
A. MacMahon, P, 8. Burope (c/o Canning Cal- 
lege, Lucknow. 
L.M.| Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maharajah 
_ Colonel Sir, Alijah Bahadur, 0.0.8.1., 
G.C.V.0., A.D.C., LL.D., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas, Gwalior. | 
N.R.) Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 
R. Mahalanobis,” Subodh Chandra, 5.se., F.R.8.E., 
—_P-R.M.8. «210, Cornwallis Street, Caloutta. 
R. | Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, K.¢.8.1., 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 6, Alipur 
Lane, Caleutta. 


N.R. | Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, B.a., pt. Rayshahi, 


1912 May 1. 
1913 Mar. 5. 
1893 Jan. 11. 






1916 June 7. 
1906 Dec. 5. 


1911 Mar. 1. 


L898 Nov. 2. 


[901 July 6.) A. | Malyon, Lieut. Frank Hailstone. Europe (c/o 
India Office). 

1901 June 5.| N.R. Mann, Harold Hart, 0.S0., M.Se., ¥.t.5.. Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

1907 Dec, 4. |N.R.| Manners-Smith, Lieut.-Col. John, Indian 


Army, ©.V.0,, ¢.1.8., Resident, Nepal. Khat- 
mand, 
1899 Aug. 30. N.R.| Mannn Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil Sur- 
as _ geon. Rat Bureli. 
1905 Dec. 6. | F.M.| Marsden. Edmund, t#.a., F.8.G.s. 12 Elerdale 
ftoad, Hampstead, London, 
1916 Feb. 2. R. Majemdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst. Prof. 
Culcutta University, Caleutta, | 
1912 Jan. 10, NR.) Mazomdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, Govern- 
ment Plender. Jessore. 
1913 June 4+.| R. | Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, ».a. 16, Chandra- 
nath Ohatteryé Street, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
1886 Mar. 3.|L.M.| Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjibhoy, c.t.e. 9, 
ney Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta, is Ae 
1895 July 3. | aul Gregory, C.L.E., L0.8, Europe — - 
L9L4 May 6. 


jo India ). | | 
Monon, K. ———— Presidency College, the 
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1884 Nov. 5 | R. ddler —J———— 
of Tdi : x. * — > * as 
1884 Sept 3./ R. | Miles, William Harry. 21 Old Oourt House 
| — Street, Caleutta, —— 
1912 June 5,|N.R.| Misra, Champaram. Barabanki, Oudh, 
1911 July 5.|N-R.| Misra, Rai Sahi n Behari, 0... 1.0 
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1906 June 6. | KK. | Mitra, Komar Manmatha Nath. 34, Sham- 
| | ukur Street, Oaleutta. 
1915 Jan. 6. | R 
| 













Mitra, Prakash Chandra, Engineer and Con- 
tractor. Li, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Mohyuddin Ahmad, Manulavi Abul-Kalam. 
Azad, Hanelhd. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, t.c.s. Allahabad 

Monahan, The Hon. Mr. Francis John, tes. 
Harrington Mansions, Calcutta. 

More, Capt. James Carmichael. 5Slst Sikhs. 
Burope (c/o Army Dept., Simla). 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, p., wncs., 
1.M.3. urope (c/o India Office}. 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Ava. 23, Lower 
Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Brajalal, w.a. 12, Old Post Office 
Street, Caleutta. 

Mukerjee, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. (Gal- 
cutta University, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Jotindra Nath, .a., Solicitor, 3%. 

Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Prabhat Kumar, Bar-at-Law. 4, 
Chowringhee Toad, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.c1e 7, 
Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sibnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 

*Mukhopadhyaya, lhe Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh, Ke., C.8.1., M.A., D.L., D.ge., PLR.S.E., FLBLALS. 
¥F.A.8.8., Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Girindra Nath, wpa. ww. 
156, Haris Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipur, Cal- 
cutta, 

mae TE Ped a Panchanan. 46, Bechoo 
Ohatterji's Street, Calcutta. 

Murray, William Alfred, p.a. (Cantab), wn, 
be (c/o dssam Bengal Railway, Chitta- 
gong ). 


1909 May 5. iia 
1901 Aug. 7. | N.R. | 
1895 July 3.) R. 

i906 Dee. 5. : A. 
1908 Dec. 2. | A. 
1912 Jan. 10.) R. 
1909 Mar. 3 | R. 
1916 Jan. 5. R, 
1899 Sept. 29.) R. 
1916 Mar. 1.) R. 
1898 May 4.| R. 
1894 Aug. 30.) RK. 

1886 May 5./ LM. 
1908 Feb, 5.) R. 


1892 Dec. 7. | R. 
1910 Nov. 2.) A. 





1906 Mar. 7.| R. | Nahar, Paoran Chand. 48, Indfan Mirror 
: Street, Calcutta. 
y 1916 July 5.; R. | Naseer Hoseni Khankhayab, Syed. 78, Prin- 
ie : St., Calcutta. 
1904 Dec, 7. ; A. | Nathan, Robert, ¢.s.1.,1.c.8. Europe (c/o India 


1914 Feb. 4, 









‘1914 Feb. 4. 
1901 r. 


?. 1889 Aug. 29.) L.M.| Nimmo, John 
Reema uN Oh come SOs 
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te Thon, 





— | 
1913 July 2. | R.| Norton, E. L., ue.s., District Magistrate. 


1908 Feb. 5, 
1916 Feb. 2. 


1906 Dec. 5.! 


1915 April 7, 


| 
1907 July 3. 
1901 Jan. 2. 
1YOL Aug. 28. 
1904 Aug. 3. 


| 
1910 April 6. | 
i899 Aug. 2. 


1906 Dec. 5. 
1916 July 5, 
1888 June 6. 
1877 Aug. 1. | 
1915 Oct. 27. 
1915 May 5. 
1889 Novy. 6. 


1914 Noy. 4. 
1904 June 1. 
1910 Aug. 3. 








Allahabad. 

A. | Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, M.v., 1... 

|  Hurope (c/o India Office). 

R. Oka, Rev, R. (c/o Bangae & Co., 35, Park 
Mansions, Culoutta). 

R. | O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Col. Frederick. .r.c.s. 
(Eng.), uae.r. (Lond.), ts. Presidency 
General Hospital, Calcutta. 

F.M | Otani, Count Kozui. c/o Gonsulate-General of 
Japan, Calcutta, 


A. | Page, William Walter Keigley. Burope 
(c/o Pugh § Co., Calcutta). — 
N_R. Pande, Ramavatar, BA, LC.8., District Judge. 
 Mirzapur, U.P. 
A. | Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, t).4., 1.0.8. 
| Europe (c/o India Office). 
N.R. | — Rao Bahadur Dattalraya Balwant. 
atara, 
N.R. | Patuck, Pestonji Sorabji, 1.0.5. Narsinghpur. 
R. | Peake, Charles William, m.a. The Observa- 
tory, Alipur, Calcutta. 
N.R.| Peart, Major Charles Lubé. 106th Hazara 
Pioneers, (juctta. 
N.R. | Pease, Col. H. T., ¢.1.8., wnc.y.s. Veterinary 
Collage, Lahore. 











L.M. Pennell, Aubray Percival, p.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
N.R.| Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.n., 
1.M.S. (retired). Dinajpur. 
R. | Phelps, William Heath. Park House, 13 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 
A. | Philby, H. St. J. B., 1.0.8. Burope (c/o Alliance 
Bank, Calcutta). | 
LL.M. 


A. 
N.R. 
R. 
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1895 Aug. 29. NR. Kai Chandhuri, Jatindranath, ma. w.t.. 
 Zemindar, Taki, Jessore. 
1908 Feb. 5.) N.R_ —— Herbert Neil, pa. Queen’« College, 
enares. 
1908 July 1,|N.R., Ranganathasvami, S. PV... Aryavaraguru, 
| Arshya Inbrary, Vizagapatam. 
1905 Jan. 4. | N. J— Rankin, James Thomas, t.c.s. Darjeeling. 
1904 Mar. 4.| F.M.; Rapson, BE. J. 8, Mortimer FRtoad, Cambridge. 
1890 Mar. 5. * Ray, Prafulla Chandra, p.se., v.a.s.p.. Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College. Caleutta. 
1905 May 3. 


oe 

























R. Richardson, he Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, tes, 21, Belvedere Itoad, Cal- 
cutter, 

A. | Rogalsky, P. A. Europe (c/o Imperial Russian 


LOLS Sept. 3. 
Vonsulate General, Calcutta), 


1903 Mar. 4. | NR. Rogers, Charles Gilbert, v.nws.. v.c.4.. Forest 
Department (c/o Grindlay § Co., Calcutta). 
1900 April 4.) R.  *Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, xt., c.1.e.. wp. 
6.8., FRCP, F.K.C.8., F.A.8.0., F.HLS., 1a. 
Medical College, Calcutta. 
1901 Dec. 4 | F.M.| *Ross, Edward Denison, ¢.1.6., Ph.p., ¥.A 5... 





British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Books 
and MSS. London. 

Roychaudhary, Mrityunjoy. Shyampur P.0., 
 Rungpur. 


1909 Nov. 3. 





NLR. 


1889 June 5.|N.R.| Roy, Maharaja Girjanath. Dinagepore. 
1903 July 1.|L.M.| Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 


6, Lansdowne Roud, Caleutta. 
R. | Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan, w.a.. M.n. Beu- 
don St... Calcutta. 
N | ea Kumar Sarat Kumar. Dayarampur, 
9 


1915 Oct. 27. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

1914 June 3. 

1915 April 7. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

1916 April 5. 

¥ 1913 Apl. 2 


shahi. 
Roy, Dr. Satyendra Nath, 49, Chakraberi 
Road, North, Bhawanitpur, Caleutta. | 
Roy, Hon Mr. Surendra Nath, Vakil, High 
— Calcutta. | 
Russell, Charles, w.a. Patna College, Bankipur 


Saha, Radha Nath. 16, Lachmikundu, Benares 


aty. 
Sahay, Rai Sahib Bhagvati, w.a., p.v., Offg. 
Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 


Bankipur. 

Sahni, — Supédt of Archwology. 
Jammu, Kashmir. | 

— ie Gio D., n., 1.0.5. Europe (c/o 
a s). el, 

Sarkar, —— 69, Beliaghata Main Noad, 
 Caleutte: i 


© 
=F 191L Nov, 1| N.R. 
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1909 Mar, 3. _ RK  Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad, .a., 
| | BL, 2, Old Post Office Street, Culcutta, 
1911 Jan. 4. R.  Sarvadhikari, Dr. ~ Suresh Prasad 79-1, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 
1902 Feb. 5.) A. | Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, rh. ov. Burope. 
1900 Dee. 5. A. | Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
| Art. Europe. 
1915 Feb. 3.) R. | Segard, Dr. C. P. 23, Park Mansions, Calcutta. 
1902 May 7.' R. Sen, Jogendra Nath, Vidyaratna, mM.a. 31, - 
_ | Prasanna Kumar Tagore's Street, Calcutta. 
1914 April lL. | N_R, Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. Dacca. 
1897 Dec. 1.| R. | Seth, Mesrovhb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Cal- 
enuttu, 
1911 July 5. F. M. Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymonr, 
M.B.C.5., L.8.C.P., OM.8. (c/o Indian Museum, 
| Calcutta). 
1885 Feb. 4. L.M. *Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad, 
O.L.E., M.A., FASB. 26, Pataldanga Street, 
| Galeutta. [Dethi. 
1902 Dee. 3. N.R.| Shastri, Harnarain Goswami. Hindu College, 
1909 Jan. 6. | XR. Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, B.a., 1.0.8, 
Inspector of Schools. Bareilly. 
1913 Dee. 3| A. Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, t.A., M.B., B.Ch., 
_ £M.8. Lurope (c/o India Office). 
1914 Mar. 4.) A. | Shrosbree, A. de Bois. Europe (c/o Improve- 
ment Trust, Calcutta). 
1908 Mar. 4.| R. | Shujaat Ali, Nasurul Mamalik Mirza, Khan 
Bahadur, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street, Calentia. 
1916 Aug. 2.|N.R. Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar, B-A.,. LL.B, 
; Revenue Officer, Mewar State. Udaipur. 






















1902 Feb. 5. | N.R. Shyam Lal, Lala, mua., Lo.»., Deputy Col- 
lector. Naimadri, Agra. 

1899 May 3.|N.R. Silberrad, Charles Arthur, 8.a., B.8e,, 1.C.8., 
1915 Mar. 5|N.R.| Simonsen, J. L., vse. Presidency College, 

Madras. Keak | 
1909 April 7.| N.R.| Simpson, re Clarke, p.se, Simla. — 
1894 July 4, XR. Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, w.a. Nar&ki. ces 
1895 Aung. 29. N.R. Si —— —— M.A * BLL, Plead er, * ~ - 

h Co | We ick aera ae cre 

1912 May 1.| R. Singh Ray, Delis Monae, Rai Bahadur, 4, 5c. 

_ Creek Row, Caloutta. —— — — 
1893 Mar. 1. | Bharat, 1.0.8. _ 
1892 Mar. 2. Sieg Raja Ooday of 
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1909 April 7. N.R.| Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Suraj- 
pur, Diatrict Barabanké, Oudh. 

1889 Nov. 6. -| Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir Ramesh- 
warn, Bahadur, &.c.1.". Durbhanga. 

1912 Mar, Singh, Maharaja Ranjit. Noaeipwr. 
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1913 July 2.| XR. Singh, Rudradat, w.a., 10.0, Vakil. Lucknow. 
Isvd Feb. 7. N.R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
Hahadur. Chhatlturpur, Bundelkhund. 
1912 Sept 5. NR. Singhi, Bahadur Sing. Asimgunj, Murshida- 
1897 Jan. 6.| R. | Sircar, Amrita Lal, v.C.8., 1.M.8. 51, Sankari- 
tolla Lane, Culeutta. [Aabad. 
1898 Aug. 3.| N.R.| Sita Ram, Laln, n.a.. Depy. Magistrate. Al/q- 
1913 July 2. | N.R.| Sivaprasad, #.a., Off. Junior Secretary to the 
Bourd of Revenue, U_P Allahabad. 
1911 Mar, 1, | N.R. 53* Major O A. 27th Punjalis, Huzaré- 
aqh. 
1912 Jan. 10 | R. | Sonthwell, T., ancs, res, pus, Deputy 
Director of Fisheries. Writers’ Buildings, 
Caleutta. 
1901 Dec. 4. N. R. *Spooner, David Brainerd. Bankipur. 
1913 July 2: | N.R.| Srinivas Iyenger, P. T., Principal, M.A.V_N. 
College. Vizagapatam. 
1912 May 1.| A. | Stadler, George L.  Lurope (48, Grund Marche, 
Maestricht, Holland), 
1912 Oct. 30.| N.R.| Stollard, De. Philip Lechmen, District Sur- 
geon, G.I.P. Railway. Igatpuri, Bombay. 
1904 Sept. 28, A. | Stapleton, Henry Ernest, p.a., p.sc. Burope 
| (c/o India Office). 
1908 Dec. 2. A. — oy t. ane Barkley, M.n., t.u,s. Europe 
c/o India. J. 
1904 June I. A. | Stephen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harry Lush- 
— ington. Europe (c/o India Office). 
1900 Aug. 29.|N.R.| Stephenson, Lieut.-Col. John, .a.s. Lahore. 
1907 Dee. 4.| A. — Lisut. Col. O. R., um.s. Burope (c/o 
— be 
J 1907 June 5.| A. | Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, 1.5. Europe 
— eee (c/o India Office). 
—— 1906 Dec. 5.| A. | Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield. Europe (c/o 
i= — —— India ). | [Burn § Co.). 
yp 1911 Feb. 1./ A. Stonebridge, Arthur W. Euroye (c/o Afesere. 
" -—-«:1915 April. 7.| N.R.|Storey, C. A., Prof. of Arabic, M. A. O. 


College. Aligarh, 

r,O,. Ahmednagar. 

W.S,. Shaw Wallace § Co., Culcutta. 
amania [yer, Valavanar, Extra Asst. 
Subrawardy Atdullab Al Masta, Thikharnt 
| Sahrawardy, » Al-Ma'min, il 

| Millat, w.a., D.vitt., oo.o., Bar.-at-Law. 3, 


- 
= 











1914 Jan. 7. 
+ 1916 July 5. | R 
1907 Aug. 7. 
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1914 Mor. 4) R. | Sutherland, Lt.-Col. William Dunbar, 1.M.8. 
| US. Clab, Catleuttea, 
1916 Sept. 27.| XR. Sutherland, Rev. W. S., p.0., Scottish Univer- 
sities Mission. Kalimpong, Darjeeling Dist. 
1907 June 5.| A. | Swinhoe, Rodway Charles Joln. Europe (c/o 
High Court, Rangoon). 


1909 Jan, 6.) R. | Tagore, Kshitindranath,n.a. 6/1, Dwarkanath 
Tagore Lane, Oaleutta, 

1914 April I. RK. | Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1, Darpanaruin 
Tagore Street, Calentta. 


IS9S AprilG.| R. — The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat ‘ 
Coomar, Bahadur, xt. Pathuriaghatta, Guat. 
culta. 


1904 July 6. N.R.| Talbot, Walter Stanley, 1¢.8. Revenue Com- 
missioner, Kashmir. 

1910 Aug. 3. | N.R| Tancock, Capt, Alexander Charles. 31st Prun- 
gabis, Nowshera, N. V. FP. 

1893 Aug. 31.) A — George Passman, Europe (c/o Survey of 

ndia ). 

1906 Dee, 5. N.R.| Tek Chand, Dewan, p.a., w-R.a.s., 1.0.8., Deputy 
Commissioner. Gujranwala, Punjab. 

1878 June 5.|/F.M.| Temple, Colonel Sir ichard- Carnac, Bart., 

ante Army, C.1.E. 9, Pall Mail, Lon 

dow. 

1914 Aung. 5. |N.R.| Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Bikaner: Rajputana, 

1904 May 4. NR. Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 85, Bazar 
Gate St., Fort, Bombay. : 

1911 Mar. 1. | F_M.| Thomas, F. W.. M.A., — Librarian, India 

Office. London. 

1909 Aug, 4+.|N.R | Thompson, John Perronet, s.a., 1.0.8. Lahore, 

1908 Nov. 4 | A. | Thornely, Maj ore aoe Harris, 1. M.s. Hu- 
rope (efo ft ). 

1911 July 5.| A. | Thurston, Capt. Diva Owen, [M.s., B.S. 
¥.H.C,8. — Cofe India Office). 

1904 June 1.) A | *Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., F.G.s. Europe 23h 
(c/o Geological Survey of India, —— —— eee 














1912 Novy. 6. | R. Tomkins, H. G., Cc. LE, F. RAS. A r , ¥lony 
General Bengal, | Vie * 
1907 Feb. 6.) F.M.| *Travers, Morris William, D.Se,, — rs * eS 
| 43, Warwick Gardens, London, Ww ir ots . 
1861 June 5.) L.M. : —— — LCs. (retired), 


Tremlett, James 
— — — 
* i 20, ee Pana 
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1910 Sept. 7. 


«1911 Ang. 2, 


1902 June 4. 








1901 Mar. 6. 
1894 Sept. 27, 
1902 Oct. 29, 


1909 Jan 6. 
1907 July 3 
1901 June 5, 


1911 Feb. 1. 
1905 Dee 6. 


1909 Dec. 1. 
1913 April 2. 


1915 Jany. 6G. | 
1906 Sept. 19. 
1915 May 5. 
1909 April 7. 
1912 Mar. 6. 
1906 Mar. 7. 
1908 April 1. 
1894 Aug. 30. 


1906 June 6. 





—— — Gerald Mackworth, 8.a., 1.¢.8. 
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. | *Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 


Chandra, w.4., Php. PAs.B. 26/1, Kanay 
Lal Dhur's Lime Calcutta. 

*Vogel, Jean Philippe, vitt.n., 
University, Leiden, Holland. 

Vost, Lient.-Col. William, t.m.s., 

eon. Secunderabad. 
redenburg, Ernest, £.1., §.8e., A.R-S.M., A.H.¢.s , 
P.G.3., PAB. 27, Chowringhee Rouwd, Cal- 
cutta, 

*Watker, Gilbert homas, c.45., D.se, M.A. 
P.R.8., F.A.8.B., Director-General of Ovserva- 
tories. Simla. 

Walker, Harold, a.r.c.s., v.G.5., A.M. Inet. M.. 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Sur- 
vey of India. Calentta. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert Cooper, 
C.8.1., 1.0.8., Commissioner, Chota Nagpur 
Divn. anche. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, Ptr. Ascnsol. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., psc. Europe (c/o 
Dacca College, Dacca). 

Watts, H. P., p.a. (Cantab). 
La Martinere College, Calcutta). 

Webster, J. E., u.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chaviered Bank Bruild- 
ings, Calcutta. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., Prof. of Biology, 
Agra College, Agra. 


¥.A S.fi, The 


Civil Sur- 


Enrope (c/o 


Whitehead, Richard Bertram, tec.s. Rupur, 
Umbala, Punjab. 
Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, g.a., n.nitt., Prof. 


of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. Allahabad. 

Woodhouse, E, J., pa. Sabour. 

Woodroffe, The Hon. Justice Sir John George, 
Kt. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 


Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Principal, Ori- 
ental Colle Lahore 
Wordsworth, William Christopher, ————— 


— ——— Catoutta: 
Wright, Henry Nelson, p.a., Lc.s. Enrope 
(c/o India Office). 
Simla. 


Mansel Charles Gambier. Asansol 


Young, Ja ret fae —— MeCombie, a1.8., 








SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


1884 Jan. 15.) Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Prussiu. 
[S84 Jan. 15.; Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
| logy, Queen's College. Oxford, England, 
1884 Jan. 15.) Monsieur Emile Senart,. 18, Rue Frungois Tor, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Date at Election. 5 


1879 Fane 4.| Der. Jules Janssen. Observatuire d@' Astvonomie 
Physique de Paris, France. 
Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Ujo Mr. Karl T. 


1894 Mar. 7. 
Triibner, Strassburg, Germany. 


























1895 Jone 5. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., D.¢.L., D.8e., LL.D, Ph.p., FLORALS, 
rus. Ferling Place, Witham, Esser, England. 
1895 June 5, | Charles H. Tawney, Esq., .a., ce. C/o Indian 
Office, London. 
1896 Feb. 5.| Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 
1899 Feb. 1. Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, ph.p., ¢.18. 
8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 
1899 Dec. 6. Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, 4.a., LL.D., F.R.s., 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 
London, SW. 
1899 Dee. 6. Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, p.c.t., Lu.p., F.R.3., 
Keeper, University Museum. Ozford, England. 
1901 Mar. 6. Professor John Wesley Judd, ¢.n,, LL.D., P..5., P.G.8., 
Late Prof. of the Royal College of Science. 
30, Cumberland Road, Kew, England. 
190-+ Mar. 2. Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht, Holland, 
190+ Mar. 2. eer Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, K.c.1.k. 
oona,. | 
190+ Mar. 2.| Professor I Goldziher, Ph.p., D.Litt,, LL.D. 
Budapest, Hungary. | | 
190+ Mar. 2. Sir Charles Lyall, M.A., .C.5.1., C18. Lb.D. 82, —— 
Cornwall Gardens, London, — na 
1904 Mar. 2. Sir George Abraham Grierson, ®.C.1.£., Ph ae, 
c..Le., Lo.s. (retired). BRothfarnham * a a 
Surrey, Engla — acest —— 
1905 Mar. 7. The Right ‘ble Baron Curzon of Ke on 
M.A., D.C.L., #.R.8, 1, Carlton House Terra ” 
1908 July 1. Lv TTL 


- oy A 
1908 July 1. | Dr. H. 
; ‘ sae “ 
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Lient.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, c.t.e., som, Liwn., 
C.M.4.8.. F.R.8., ie.s. (retd.). Heathlands, Erith 
Road, Belvedere, Kent, England. 


1911 ‘Sept. 6. 





L9LL Sept. 6. | Prof. Edward George Browne, M.4., Mun, MoRC.S., 
L. RCP, SM. RLAB. — Oollege, Cambridge. 

1911 Sept. 6. | Dr. A. Engler, Prof. of Systematic Botany, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Priesiea. 

L911 Sept. 6.| Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhyanath Tarkavagisa. 
L1l1l-4, Shambazcar Street, Caloutta. 

1915 Ang. 4. Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, r.p.a.. vow. 19, Denton 
Road, Oxford, Enyland. 

1915 Aug. 4. Monsieur Jean Geston Darboux. 3, Rune Nazarine, 
Paris, France. 

1915 Aug. 4. | Sir Patrick Manson, 6.c.1.G., 4.0., Lt.p., FRc r. 2), 
(Jucen Anne Street, Oavendish Square, London, W. 

1915 Aug. 4. | Sir Joseph John Thomson, kt. 0.., M.A., 8c.D., D.8e., 
LL.D, Pho. Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

FELLOWS. 
| On. 

1910 Feb. 2) N. Annandale, Esq., D-8c., C.M.Z.5., F.L,5, 

1910 Feb, 2.| The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.8.1., M.A., D.f., D.80., F.R.A.S., F.R.S. . 

1910 Feb. 2. I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., r.t.s. 

. 1910 Feb. 2 | Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c.1.F., M.A. 
1910 Feb. 2 | Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.1.E., D.Se,, A.R.C.S,, F.G.5., P.8.3 
1910 Feb. 2. | T. H. D. LaTonche, Esq., 8.a., P.G.s. 

1910 Feb. 2.| Rai Bahadur Monmohan Chakravarti, w.a., pn, 
1910 Feb. 2. Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, rh.v., Indian Army. 
1910 Feb. 2.| Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray. p.sc. 
1910 Feb. 2.) Lient.-Col. Sir Leonard rs, Kt., C.L.6., M.D., B.S., 
aA P.R.C.P., F.R.C.8., F.H.S., I.M.S. 
1910 Feb. 2. B. D. Ross, Esq., c.1.e., Ph.p. 

1910 Feb. 2. | Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 


M.A., Ph.D., M.RA.S. 


3s teas 1910 Feb. 2. M. W. Travers, Esq., v.se., P.1.s. 
. . 1910 Feb. 2. | A. Venis, Esq., m.a., p.nitt., c.1.8. 
— «1910 Feb 2. | G. T. Walker, Esq., c.s.1., p.se., M.A., F.R.S. 


| The Hon. Sir E. A, Gait, K.c.$.1., €.8.1., O.8., 1.0.8. 
‘H. H. Hayden, Esq., ¢.1.£., p.so., H.a., B.E., B.A.T. F.C.5., 
F.R.S. ; : 
— — epee! — e— ie Los. (retired). 

b. 7. | J. C. Bose, Esq,, | -8.1., O.1.E., M.A., D,Se. 

wee yt | a 7 J, Bruhl, Es * rh.p., ¥.C.8. 


R. Christophers, 1.1.3. 
— Esq., HAs, P.G.S. 
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‘1911 Feb. 
‘1911 Feb, 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


aA °° °°-«~€€8} — — —— 

1913 Feb. 5. Major A. T. Gage, t.m.s. 

1913 Feb. 5, | E. Vredenbarg, Esq., 6.1., 8.se., a.n.s.M., A.R.C.S., PGS. 

1913 Feb, 5, Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.b., Lite p. 

1913 Feb. 5. W. Kemp, Esq., p.a. 

1915 Feb. 3 Major E. ty Vs — C.1.X. M.B., 0M, 

1915 Feb. 3. |G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A,, P.G_s. 

1915 Feb. 3.|D. B.S ner, Eso., rh.o, 

1915 Feb. 3.) H. H. Haines, Esq., v.c.1., P.i.s 

L916 Feb. 2. | Lieut.-Col C. Donovan, M.D, 1 M. &. 

1916 Feb. 2. | The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, c.1.8., t.c.s. 

1916 Feb. 2. L. L. Fermor, Esq., a-n.s.m., p.sc., F.G. s. 

1875 Dee. 1.| Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John's Church Road, 
Folkestone, Kent, England. 

1882 June 7.| Herbert A. Giles, Esq., uv.p., Professor of Chinese 
- — University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 

ngland 

1885 Dec. 2.| Dr. <A. Fihrer, Prof. of Sanskrit, 5, Dorenbach- 
strasse Bininngen, Basil, Switzerland. 

1886 Dec. 1.) Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.1.c. 32, Créek 
Row, Calentia, 

1899 Nov. 1. | Revd. E. Francotte, 8.1. 30, Park Street, Caleutia. 

1902 June 4.| Revd. A. H. Francke. tesky Ober-Lausits, Cer- 
many 

1908 July L. Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, Visvakos 
Lane, Calcutta, 

1909 Mar. 3. Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur,  Bel- 
vedere, Calcutta, 

1910 Sept. 7.| Shamsul Ulama Manulvi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, — 

1910 Sept, 7. L. K. Anantha ris ASS) Iyer, E sq. Trichur. 

1910 Dec. 7. | Rev. H. Hosten, 5.3. 30, Park Street, Calcutta, 

1913 Feb. 5. | Ekendranath Ghosh, Esq., t..s. Medical College, 

aleutta, 
1914 Apl. 1.) Bada Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, Nepal. . 
1915 Mar. 3. | E. Brunetti, Esq. 


1915 Dec. 1, | Pandit Jainacharya 


27, —— hee ie Calcutta, 
: harma Snrisvaraji, 
Yasovijaya — Office, Benares One | 











LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next} Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule :— 


H. O. Bolton, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. William George Grey, 1a. 
W. Jessop, Esq. 

A. Martin Leake, Esq., FR.c.s. 

Kugen Ludwig, Esq. 

Surgeon Captain Frederick MacCabe, 
Lieut, Frank Hailstone Malyou. 

Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq., c.1.8., 1.¢.s. 
Robert Nathan, Esq., t.c.s. 

Captain J. D. Sandes, 1..s- 

Joseph Heury Charles Schulten, Esq., rho. 
George L. Stadler, Esq. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1916. 
By Retirement. 


B. K. Basu, Esq., t.c.s. 
Babu Ramakanta Bhattacharjee. 
Lieut.-Col, Walter James Buchanan, t.M.s. 
Dr, Manmatha Nath Chatterjee. 
Captain John Inglis Eadie, 1a, 
Hal Bahadar Motilal Ganguly. 
Dr. David Hooper. 
; Sir Charles Pardy Lukis, «.c.s.1. 
Lewis Sydney Steward O'Malley, Esq., tc.s. 
— Leonidar Petrocochino, Esq. 
‘ Dr, Prasanna Kumar Ray. 
Babu Brajendra Nath Seal. 


fo 1 - «Br Dearn. 
t. = et, * * ; Ordinary Members. 
Fi jes Nawabzada . _K. M. Abdus Sabhan Khan Bahadar. 





Banerjee. 
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Robert J. Rassell, Esq., t.c.s, 
Maulavi Saifulla Saifuddin Ahmed. 
Edward, Thornton, Esq-, P RHA. 
Major Horace Hayman Wilson, 1A. 


Unsper Revue 38. 


Manulavi Abdur Rahim. 
Manulavi Abdus Salam. 
Maulavi Abn! Aas. 
Maulavi Ahmed Hosein Khan. 

SS: A. Ashgar, Esq. 

R. S. Bhatnagar, Esq. 

P. S. Ramulee Chitty, Esq. 

Syed Fida Ali. 

Saresh Chandra Ghatak, Esq. 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Ghosli. 

Babu Brijmohan Goenka. 

Babu Hem Chandra Gosswami. 

Babu Abhaya Sankar Guha. 

Babu Bipin Behari Gupta. 

Maulavi Habibur Rahman Khan. 
Reginald Johen Hirst, Esq. 

William A. Lee, Esq. 

Rai Sahib Srikrishna Mahapatra. 

Babu Manmatha Nath Maitra. 

Babu Manahar Lal. 

Maulavi Midhut Hosein Khan. 

Pandit Tulsi Ram Misra. 

Babu Gobin Lal Mukerjee. 

Nawab Murtaza Hosein Khan, 

Syed Muzaffar Ali Khan. 

Babu Jyoti Prakash Nandi. 

Captain Vincent Blunhardt Nesfield, t..s. 
Babu Sri Ram Poplai. by 
Babu Surendra Chandra Roychandhuri. 
Babu Surendra Prasad Sanyal. 
Babu Chandra Kumar Sarkar. 
Babu Girindra Komar Sen. 
Babu Sukumar Sen. #5 
Kumar Shyama Kumar ’ 
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ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 


1893 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1901 


1904 { 


Kecirien ts. 


Chandra Kanta Baan. 

Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a, 
Jnan Saran Chakravarti, wa. 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar, m.a, 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar, ma. 
Sarasi Lal Sarkar, m a. 
Surendra Nath Maitra, sa 


1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 


1911 i 


1913 


Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
Rasik Lal Datta. 
Suradakanta Ganguly. 
Nagendra Chandra — 
Nilratan Dhar, 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


Recreients. 


E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

Major Ronald Roas, P.#.c.s., ¢.8., C.1.8., BRLS., LM, 
(vetired ). . 

Lieut-Colonel D. D. Cunningham, r.x.s., ¢.1.£., 
1.M.s. (retired). 

Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Aleock, m.n., nu-n.. 
C.1.E., F.R.S. 

Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, 
F.R.8., 1.M.8. (retired). 

Dr. Karl Diener. 

Major William Glen Liston, w.v., c.t.e., tats. 

J. S. Gamble, Esq., ¢.1.6., M.4., #.n.8. 


M.A., M.B.. LL.D, 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
OF THE 
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STATEMENT 
1916. Asiatic Society 
Dr.. 


To EsrantisumMenr, 











Salaries  ... * 6.754 2 4 

Commission ; . an 625 611 

Ponsioen . 180 0 Oo 

Grain Allowance * a . 106 2 282 

Gratuity ... * ia se 2 0 0 
7.685 11 6 

To Conrincencies, 

—* 145 10 O 

* <a * 287 15 © 

— aa 742 10 O 

sae ⸗ sae 651 6 u 

=. — . 160 0 0 

ef eo. oe 1,495 0 o 

a * 343 12 0 

* “>. eee 17 | 6 oO 

* +e. ver 500 6 9 
3,734 1 9 

r To Linmary axn Conuecrions. 

Roo ke #ae oe eee eee 2.044 3 + 
Binding ... — hn oon 361 0 © | 
— 3,206 3 4 





To Poptication, 





Journal and Proceedings and Momoira -. 8,878 9 7 > 
To printing charges of Circulars, etc, — 605 15 0 * 
— — — > 
» Bardic Chronicles — — 
» Personal Account (writen-off and mincellaneous) +e J 


To Exrmaonpinany Exrenpircre, 
Royal Society's Scientific Catalog . 
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No. i. 
of Bengal. 1916. 





By Balance from last Report ... ase wee 198,937 4 & 


By Casu KRaceirrs. 





Interest on Investments — — 7669 0 0 
Rent of Room — — see 950 O 0 
Publications eold for cash Ses ue 148 6 O 
Miscellancous = ; 174 14 O 
S931 3 40 
By ExTeacnpinatny Recwier. 
sear eet to Koyal Society’s Scientific 
Ca e ee or eae — 12988 iz = 


By Peksoxan Accounr, 





















; Members’ —— eee -. 40,458 0 0 
—— fone . * 726 8 0 
ubscription ournal an Proceedings and 
Memoirs F — — isoo 0 0 
Sales on credit ene ena — 1,219 8 © 3 
Miscellaneous wee * ros 8 2 6 
Subscription Compounded — at 100 O O 
14.397 10 6. 
-" | . 
— 
pa 
—* a tet. | 
“ ————— Foran Re. =< - — 
+ ae ae oD 8 
E. & O. BE. 
+ te R. D, Mewra, 
1, 1916, . ro. Hon, Treasurer. — 
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STATEMENT 
L916. Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1*,in 








Dr. 


Yo Casn Exeexbirecrr. 
. Re. Aw. P, Rea. Ag, P. 
















Salaries |. so F — 1,888 @ 5 
Commission — sea — 43 11 4 
Grain allowance = See if 2 ® 
Contingencies Kae bas * 18 1 7 
Postage  ... ve - * mu 5 6 
Freight  ... ai ary re 16 313 3 
Stationo , Sun — * 11 12 10 
Light an Pane ees eee eee 6h 13 5 
—— fons see eee ees — 0 
inting charges ove — evs — 2 
Editing charges RE see — 45 0 0 
— 4,728 lo 9 
To Personal Account (write-off and miscellancons) ove 79 2 0 
Balance oak * 9616 71 
TorAt. Re. rn 14,423 3 10 
* From monthly grants made the Government of Bengal for the 
publication of Oriente! Works and W on Inetraction in Evstern Langanges 
‘Cite. 1 and for the publication of Sanskrit Works hitherto —— 
). 
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1916. Oriental Publication Fund, No.2*,in 
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No. 2. 
: Acct. with the Asiatie Soc. of Bengal. 1916. 
Cr. 
Re As, P. Re Aa. P. 
Hy Halanee from Inet Report ees ove ou 2300 23 4 
By Casnw KReertrre, 
Government Allowance * de 9000 0 © 
Pablicatious sold for cash ove 4) 1 6 
Advances recovered ses eae 124 2 ©O 
0,766 10 6 
Hy Perseoxat Accouxr, 
Salea on credit — me — — 23256 6 6 
Tora Re. —_ 14,423 3 10 
E. & 0. EB. 
: . R. D. Menra, 
Calcutta, Sist December, 1916. Hon. Treasurer. 
No. 3. 


Pa Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1916. 
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STATEMENT 
1916. Oriental Publication Fund, No. 3*,tn 
Dr. 
To Casn Exprxoirone. 
Re. As. P. 
Printing charges — ae ar A aco 10 
Ralance jae 8 oma 1175 7 6 
Totrat Rea. ae — 1544 8 6 





* From special non-recurring grants made by the Government of Bengal 
in 1908, of Re. 3,000 and in 1914 of Re. 2,000, for the publication of an English 
translation of the Akbarnama (without remuneration). 
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1916. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund* in Acct. 
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No. 4. 
Acct. with the Asiatic Soc.of Bengal. 1916. 


Cr. 








Ke As. P. 
Ky Balance from last Report * * — 1444 8 
ToTrat Ra. 1444 8 & 
P E.& 0, &. 
Kk. D. Mena, 
Caleutta, Bint December, 1916. Hon. Treasurer. 


No. 8. 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1916. 


at 4 | Or, 
— ° —— 4 Re. As i’. Re. As. rr, 
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STATEMENT 
1916. Anthropological Fund* in Account 
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To Casnu Expenpirone 





Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs a sso 12 0 
Books one — wat * 2 3 -0 
hes Learn — aaa 2,484 7 6 
Toran Res. — 2,886 7 3 





* From an annual grant of Re, 2,000, nade by the Government of 
Bengal, for the publication and purchase of ——— works. 
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with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1916 











Cr. 
Ke. As. P. Kx. An P. 
By Batanve from last Report — S66 7 3 
iy Casu Receter. 
Government allowance — ad * 2.000 06 
Torat Ks. * 2586 7 2 
BE. & &. &. 
Caleutta, Alet December, 1916. Rk. DD. Mewsra, Hon. Treasurcr 
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STATEMENT 

1916. Arabic and Persian ADSS. Fund* tv Ln 
Dr. 


To Casn Exrenprirone. 

























Salaries oss ose oe coe 3.780 a 
Grain allowance one 2 mim oO Uv 
Contingonotes we 33 13 3 
Binding . f 55 & O 
Stationery ene ++. Gg 610 
Printing — — 7 8 2 
Light aod Fan - 5 * 2 16 3 
Ineurance ... see 3) 4 O 
Books eee eos = YT 108 7 i 
— 4121 4 & 
Ralance ae iss e177 3 lo 
Toran Re. i 10,206 & 6 
* From an annual gran made by the Gorermment of fndia and at preseot sane 
eed. Sis: snes See eataloguing om Arabic and Persian, Mana- 
— acquired —— —— — 
STATEMENT 
1916. Bardice Chronicle Fund* tn 
Dr 
To Caan EXrenpiruRe. 
Rea, Ae. P. Re. Ae. F ae 
Salary + oss at see 5,500 o oO “+ «i * 
Balance = cae 2,166 10 & =. 
‘Torat: Re. re 7,666 10 9 — 
* From an annual grant of Bx 6,000, made by the Government of — 
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Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in 
various Libraries in India.—I. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In 1904 the Government of India accepted! the proposal 
of the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made at the 
instance of Dr. E. D. Ross, C.1.E., to create a special Depart- 
ment for the institution of a systematic search for MSS. of 
Persian and Arabic works on behalf of Government, and 
indicated the two-fold object to which the efforts of this De- 
partment should be directed—viz. (a) the purchase of Arabic 
and Persian MSS., and (4) the search for and cataloguing of 
MSS. Large sums of money have been spent on the purchase 
of MSS. and a catalogue of MSS. acquired up to date is in the 
course of preparation under my supervision. Two Hand-lista of 
1,646 MSS. have already been published. The first Hand-list 
is arranged alphabetically and deals with 1,106 MSS. acquired 
during 1904-7, while the second list deals with 540 MSS. pur- 
chased during 1908-10 and is grouped according to subjects. 
The catalogue under preparation is on the lines of the Cata- 
logue of Persian and Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library by 
Dr. E D. Ross and Professor E. G. Browne and supersedes the 
two Hand-lists just mentioned. 

In 1912, at the instance of Major C. L. Peart who adopted 
the suggestion of his predecessor Col. D. C. Phillott, the then 
Officer-in-charge of the Search for the Arabic and Persian MSS., 
it was decided to apply the Search Fund rather to ascertaining 
the existence and whereabouts of rare and interesting MSS. 
than to purchasing them if in good keeping. In pursuance of 
this decision, Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, the First Travelling Mawlavi, 
was directed to visit various libraries, book-stores, etc., scat- 
tered throughout India, and to prepare notices of MSS. The 
Mawlavi accordingly visited a number of libraries a list of 
which, with short description of each, is subjoined herewith. 

The notices published in the following pages, which repre- 
sent only in a small degree the labours of the Mawlavi in this 
direction, are prepared under my supervision from the notes 
made by him during his visits to the libraries. The whole work 
is divided into three sections, A, B and C, dealing respectively 


with Libraries, Arabic MSS. and Persian MSS. The notices are 
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numbers of the proceedings of the Society. 


u according to subjects and arranged alphabetically 
Boies casks subject, the Arabic MSS. com first. The notices 
of Persian MSS., however, will be published in subsequent 
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The notes are on unique, rare, and valuable MSS., on old 
MSS. written in or before the 9th century a.H., on autographs, 
eopies of autographs, and such copies as bear sufficient testi- 
mony to their correctness, on MSS. written by eminent scholars 
or calligraphers, or bearing notes of Emperors, Kings or dis- 
tinguished personages, on highly illuminated MSS., and works 
not noticed by Brocklemann in his Geschichte der Arabischen Lit- 
teratur. Each notice contains the title of the work, name of the 
author, date of his death, date of composition of the work, 
subject-matter, the beginning and state of preservation of the 
MS., nature of hand-writing date of transcription and the name 
of the soribe. 

The contents of the libraries visited by the Mawlavi have 
not been fully examined. Much remains to be done. Besides 
the principal libraries, only a few of which the Mawlavi has 
visited, there are many small libraries, where valuable MSS. are 
stored away, which require to be inspected. 

Remarks or criticisms on the notices themselves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the arrangement and 
classification will receive due attention. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following 
pages is that recommended by the Royal Asiatic Society with 
the slight variations indicated below :— 


S&S = ft 
$s = d 
& = ¢¥ 
$= 8 
w= 8 
us = 
& = £ 
is = ay 
po 
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Cairo Lib. = Khedivial Library. 

d. ¢. = Died circa. 

Fihrist = Kitéb al-Fibrist by Md. B. Ishaq B. Abi Ya'qib 
al-Nadim. (d. a.n. 233 = a.p. 847). 

Govt. Ind. Coll. = Government of India Collection. 

H. Kh. = Haji Khalfa’s Lex. Bib. 

Ha. = Hasan. 

Hu, = Husayn. 

Ind. Off. Lib. Cat, = India Office Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Lib. = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection) , Calcutta. 

J.R.AS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Lith. = Lithographed. 

Md. = Muhammad. 

M. = Mawlavi 

O.B.D. = Oriental Biographical Dictionary, Beale’s, 

O.P. Lib. = Oriental Public Library, Bankipair. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Rawdital-Jannat = Rawdat al-Jannat fi Ahwali’l-Ulama’i 
wa'l-Sadat by Bagir. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to the owners 
and superintendents of the libraries visited, and to those gentle- 
men who rendered all possible assistance to the Mawlav! in the 
discharge of his duties, particularly to Shams al-‘Ulama’ 
Khin Bahidur Nawwab ‘Aziz Jang Na'iti of Hyderabad, 
through whose influence the Mawlavi had access to several 
splendid libraries of Hyderabad and Madras, to Hafiz Ahmad 
‘Ali Kh&n, Superintendent of Rampore State Library, who 
rendered valuable assistance to the Mawlavi in the examination 
of MSS., Mr. Abu’l-Hasan Khan, Secretary, Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipore, and Mawlina ‘Abd al-Barl of Lucknow. 

Iam also grateful to Dr. F. H. Gravely for his valuable sug- 
gestion as to the arrangement of the work, and to Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Hony. Librarian of the A.S.B., for the encouragement 
and help given by him to the Mawlavi in the preparation of 
the notices. 


A. At-Ma’mMOn SupRawarpDy, 
Officer-in-charge of the Search for 
Arabic and Persian MSS. 








A. 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON LIBRARIES. 


Lucknow. 
(1) Mawlavi ‘Abd al- Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall. 


The real founder of this library was Mull& ‘A. Razzigq (d. 
A.H. 1295 = a.p. 1877) grandfather of M. ‘A. Bart, the present 
owner of the library and successor of the deceased. There are 
about 1,000 MSS, in the library, most of which are Com- 
mentaries on the Qur'an, Tradition, Law, Theology, Belles- 
lettres, Theosophy and Philosophy. The library has a subject 
catalogue in MS. I have inspected almost all the MSS. with 
the exception of a few valuable MSS. locked up in book cases. 
The owner is engaged in writing a commentary on a well-known 
Safi work entitled Fusiis al-Hikam ( — — by Muhyi al- 
Din B. al-‘Arabl. 


(2) M. *Abd al-Hayy Lib., Firangi Mahail. 


This library was founded by Mull& ‘A. Hakim (d. a.n. 1258 
= A.D. 1842), father of M. Abu'l-Hasanat A. Hayy (b. a.w. 1265 
=A.D. 1548; d. a... 1304 = a.p. 1886), the celebrated modern 
Oriental savant who died in the prime of life at the age of 39 
years. 

The library is now under the control of Mufti Md. Yisuf, 
the son-in-law of the Mawlavi, and is not open to the public, 
It has a good collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. and has 
a subject catalogue in MS. 


(3) Nasir Hu. Mujtahid Lib., Khajwah. 

































This li is well known in Lucknow, and was founded yer et 
by M. Hamid Hu., father of the presentowner. The library is re 
reserved for the Shi‘ahs. I had access toit through the influ- CG 
ence of some Shi‘ah gentlemen, and could inspect : en. 
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The library has acatalogue, but the public are not allowed 
to see it. 


(4) Nadwat al-'UVlama’ Lib. 


This library is situated at Goliganj and was founded 
(A.H. 1328 = a.p. 1910) by Shams al-'Ulama’ Shibli Nu‘mant 
(d. a.H. 1333=a.p. 1914). “It is in a very good condition and 
contains mostly printed works, arranged in 32 big book cases. 
I could not fully inspect its contenta as it was closed before I 
could do so, on account of some festival. For fuller details 
vide al-Nadwah 1010, No. 7, p. 3, and No. 11, pp. 31-32. 


| (5) M. Hakim ‘A. Hayy Lib. 


_ This library is situated at Aminabad and has a fine collec- 
tion of MSS. I found the owner engaged in writing three 
voluminous and interesting works in Arabic namely— 


e — — Ame: 6 J sa) a= § 
* bt! yt) albe 5 Ge!) Sia — F 
— ——i e — — 


The above works are now complete, and are noticed below (see 
Nos. 140, 143 and 148). 


(6) Nawwab Sayyid Nir al-Hasan Lib. 


This library is situated at Ghasyfri Mandl, and had for- 
merly a large collection of MSS., but owing to some difference 
among the family members, its contents have been divided and 
taken away. Now it contains mostly printed books and about 

' 100 MSS. I could not inspect the — owing to the absence 
of the Nawwib Sahib. the owner. 


(7) Tahsin Lib., Chawk. 
This library is situated behind Tahsin Masjid. It has 
about 1,500 MSS. mostly by Shi‘ah authors. Itisin a bad con- 


dition. The owner is Md. Ibrahim who belongs to a well-known 
‘ Sbhrah Mujtahid family. 


oe ° 
: | (8) Shah Habib Haydar Lib,, Kakiri. 
has about 500 MSS., and is in good order. It 


is vatdnity ctak, ta Saft works. 
— ally r Sufi work — 

There is also a considerable number of printed works, and 
ss every facility is offered to visitors for inspection. The owner 
eth al, to get i, gp family of Safis. Wide Al Mutadwari 
fi hale Nigam al-Din al-Qari by Shah Turf&b ‘All, father of the 
pe 
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(9) Mirza Md.‘Ai Khan Lib.. Victoriagan). 


This library has about 300 MSS., but none of much interest. 


The greater number of MSS. are by Shi‘ah authors. It has a 
catalogue in MS. 


(LO) Sakhawat Husayn Lib., Nakhkhas. 

This library contains about 250 MSS. and many printed 
books. None of the works are of any exceptional interest. 

The two book-sellers referred to by Mr. H. Beveridge in 
his article in the J.R.A.S. 1901 are still living. I met them 
at Lucknow and purchased from them some MSS. for the 
Government Search Department. Besides these two, there are 
other book-sellers who also supplied the Department with MSS. 
Lucknow is the only city in Upper India where valuable MSS. 
are available, as Mr. Beveridge has also remarked in his article. 


BexaReEs. 
(ll) M. Md. Khalil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Salimptirah. 


The above library has 200 MSS. which are in a state of 
decay for want of proper care due to family differences. On 
—— of my short stay at Benares I — not visit other 
ibraries. 


There is a book-seller in the town from whom MSS. were 
purchased for the Department. 


MADRAS. 
(12) AAl-i-Islam Lib. 
This library was established (a.m. 1266=a.p. 1850) by 


Nawwaib Ghulam Ghawth! Khin Bahadur of Carnatic and is ~ 


tothe public. It is situated in a good quarter of the town. 
The library and the reading-rooms’ are upstairs. Government 
contributes to the li Rs. 35 thly from the pension of 
the Nawwib. The control —— the ae is —— hands Bid 
a& managi committee con ng o u madan member 
only. ‘The lib contains about 225 MSS. and has an ordi- 
nary printed Catalogue in Urda. 


(13) Shams at-Ulama’ Qadi <Ubayd-Allah Lib., Roypetta. 
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(14) Nawwat Ihtisham al-Dawlah Lib. 


This library contains about 200 MSS. and many printed 
books. It is in good condition and is under the control of the 
sons of the deceased Nawwib, It is located in spacious rooms 
on the second storey. 


(15) Haji Habib-Allah Lib., Nellore. 


This library containing 445 MSS. and 1,024 printed books, is 
in «& very good condition. All the MSS. are well arranged and 
carefully preserved. The collection of MSS. on Sifi-ism is parti- 
cularly valuable. The library is situated in a fine locality of the 
town. It has a Catalogue in MS. The owner is willing to sell 
the library. 


HYDERABAD, Deccan. 
(16) Nawwabh Mahbiih Yar Jang Lib., Sayjabad Road. 


This library was originally founded by the above-mentioned 
gentleman, and is at present under the control of his son 
Sartéj Jang. There are about 900 MSS. in this library and 
3,099 Arabic and Persian printed books. The MSS. are kept in 
a pell-mell condition, and no proper care of the library is taken 
by the owner, who is willing to sell it off at Re. 12 per volume 
of MS. I could not fully inspect the library, as it was closed 
owing to the indisposition of the Nawwa&b Sahib. The library 
has an ordinary printed Urdi Catalogue. 


(17) Mawlawi Sayyid ‘Ali Husayn Bilgram Library, 
Kiichah-i-Madrasah-i- A‘ izzah. 

This library, containing 1,082 MSS., is in a very good con- 
dition and es a valuable collection of MSS. It also con- 
tains au phs and fine specimens of calligraphy seldom found 
in other li ies. The owner is very fond of acquiring more 

. MSS. The library has an excellent MS. Catalogue in Persian. 


* 
* | (18) Mulla ‘A. Basit Lib., Chadarghat. 









| : This is a popular library in Hyderabad founded by late 
2 tee Mulla ‘Abd al-Qayyiim, father of Mulla ‘A. B&sit, the present 
.: owner, ns 551 MSS. The owner is willing to sell it 





owner, and contai 
at a reasonable price. 
(19) H.H. The Nizam's State Library. 

grand library opened to the public in 4.4. 1397 = «.p. 


ns 15,000 Arabic, Persian and Urdi works (printed 
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purchase of Arabic and Persian MSS. and printed books. It is 
& pity there is no proper Catalogue of the MSS. in this splendid 
State Library. An ordinary Urdii Hand-list is the only index 
to the valuable and interesting collection of Oriental works. 
It is absolutely of no use to the scholar in making any 
research. 

_ I hope H.H. the Nizim will see that a proper Catalogue of 
his library on modern lines is prepared ere long for the benefit 
of scholars. 

Sir Salar Jang’s Library which ranks next in respect of rare 
works was visited by Mr. Beveridge. Unfortunately | was un- 
able myself to visit it, and owing to lack of time my examina- 
tion of the State Library was incomplete. 

Hyderabad is also a good hunting-ground for Arabic and 
Persian MSS. Besides the libraries containing the MSS. there 
are many book-sellers who offer MSS. for sale. A few of them 
have already supplied MSS. to the Government Search Depart- 
ment. 


RAMPORE. 
(20) Shah Muhammad Muhaddith Library. 


This library was founded by the father of the present 
owner Shih Hasan Muhaddith, both well-known ‘Ulama" of 
Rimpore. Besides printed works the library has 200 Arabic 
and Persian MSS. 

The books are well arranged in shelves. Most of the works 
are gifts from disciples. 

The library has a Hand-list in MS. according to subjects. 


(21) Hafiz Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Library, Kiichah-t-Langar 
Khanah. 


This library was founded by the owner’s father Asghar 
‘Ali Khan, Nazim of Rampore State (d. 4. u. 1321 =a.p. 1903). 

It contains 500 books and MSS. and a MS. list of the same. 
The works are systematically arranged according to the list. 

The owner is the superintendent of the Rampore State 


Library and of His Highness’ Household. 


(22) Rampore State Library. 
Full details of this library and the notices of its Arabic and 
Persian MSS. will, it is — be published next year. 


(23) Oriental Public Library, Bankipore. 
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he had a passion for Arabic and Persian books and succeeded 
in adding 1,200 MSS. to the 300 which he had received by 
inheritance. On his death-bed he charged young Kbhud& Bakhe)h 
to complete the collection in every branch of Oriental learning 
and to build a library-hall for the use of the public. 

In 189) the library, which then contained nearly 4,000 
MSS., was opened to the public. At the present time the num 
ber, as I found after careful inquiry, is about 5,130 (Arabic, 
3,050: Persian, 2,030; and Urdo, 50), though it is stated in the 
preface to the firat volume of the O. P. Library Catalogue that 
it exceeded 6,000. The library also contains about 3,000 
Arabic and Persian printed books. 

In the year 1915, ao Muhammadan gentleman of Patna 
presented 130 Arabic and Persian MSS. and about 400 Arabic 
and Persian printed volumes. 

The additions made since the library was first opened are 
entirely due to the aon of Mawlavi Md. Bakhsh, Khan Bahddur 
M. Khudé Bakbsh Khin, C.I.E., who died in the year 1905 
(=A.H. 1326). Itis to him that the library in its present form 
owes its existence. 

The founder spent a large sum of money on the library 
buildings. It is a two-storied structure with a spacious hal! 
and two side-rooms on the first floor and wide, shady veran- 
dahs. Most of the lower rooms are paved with marble or stone 
mosaics; in the other verandahs and rooms the floor is covered 
with encaustic tiles. The single storied reading-hall was built 
at Government expense. 

Since 1891 the Government has granted a monthly sum for 
the maintenance and proper guarding of the library. H-.H. the 
Nizam contributes Rs. 600 a year towards its upkeep. 

In 1903 that great patron of learning, Lord Curzon, honoured 
the library with a visit and was pleased to make the following 
remark: ‘‘ While at Patna I inspected with great pleasure the 
library which the liberality of Khud& Bakhsh has presented the 
public, and I was shown many of the rare and valuable trea- 
sures which it contains. 

**I discussed with the generous donor the means by which 
the collection may be preserved from risk of fire or any other 
danger and by which its advantages may be made even more 
accessible than they now are to the reader and student. I hope 
that steps may be taken in both of these directions."" 

In view of the fact that this splendid collection was almost 
unknown in Europe, and not nearly so well known as it 
deserved to be ama the learned Muhammadans of Indie, 
Lord Curzon realised the t need of a detailed Catalogue of 
the library and at His ency’s request the Government of 


Bengal undertook to provide funds for the purpose. 
——— Khan niketur-iowlevt Khudé Bokbeh, C.1.E., 
led a Gescriptive catalogue of many of his MSS. It is 
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entitled the Mahbib al-Albab. Written in Persian and litho- 
graphed at Hyderabad in the Deccan when he was Chief Justice 
there: it is dated a.u. 131l4=—a.p. 1896. 

After the death of the founder, a descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian poetry in three volumes was compiled by Khan Sa&hib 
— ig al-Muqtadir who is at present working on the historical 
MSS. 

The first volume deals with the poets from Firdawsi to 
Hafiz, the period thus covered extending from the llth to the 
l4th centuries of the Christian era. The second}volume includes 
the works of the poets of Irin, Tir&n, and Hindustéin, who 
flourished during the 15th and 16th centuries The third volume 
completes the description of the works of Persian poetry con- 
tained in the library, and deals with poets, both Persian and 
Indian, who flourished during the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
The 4th volume, dealing with the Arabic works on medicine, 
was prepared by Dr. ‘Azim al-Din Ahmad, Pb.D. 

The chief feature of the collection is that, apart from 
being full of ancient Arabic works on medicine, it is according 
to Dr. Ross * even richer in the writings of Indian authors who 
have done so much for the collection and preservation of older 
works and the adaptation of the ancient system of medicine to 
their own surroundings and requirements.”’ 

Another volume on Arabic MSS. on Tradition, compiled by 
M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, isin the press, A hand-list of the Arabic and 
Persian books and MSS. is also in course of publication by the 
same Mawlavi. 

For notices on the library, vide Mr. Beveridge’s Notes on 
Persianand Arabic MSS. in Indian Libraries (J.R.AS., for 1901, 

. 80), Mr. E. G. Browne’s article in the J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 207, 
Eastwick’s Handbook for Bengal (Murray), the preface to 
Vol. I of the Bankipore O.P. Library, written by Dr. E. 
Denison Ross, Ph.D., C.1.E., the preface to the Rampore State 
Library Urdit Catalogue (page 2). For fuller details see the Lije 
of Khuda Bakhsh, founder of the library, by his eldest son 
Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), Bar.-at-law, and 
Anecdotes of Aurangztb, Historical Essays, pp. 227-242, by J. N. 
Sarkar, M.A., Professor, Patna College. 


(24) Muradabad Library. 

This is a small library containing about 50 MSS. It be- 
longs to Munshi Ahmad-Allih of Rampore who is desirous of 
disposing of it. Owing to my stay at Muradabad for a day 
only, I could not see the other libraries of the city. — 
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The library was attached to the famous Madrasah-i-Jalaliyal 
founded in a.w. 1189=a.p. 1775, as appears from the following 
chronogram :— 3 


awd Slee Ets poe ,20 eye 3,5 

oy} ei plo cpl! of 

de dO Sy ee cpl) apewsy oiiel whgle 
(t ta) 


The Madrasah-i-Jaliliyah, which is known to all, enjoyed a 
wide celebrity under the principalship of the eminent scholar 
and most prolific Indian writer Mawlavi' ‘Abd al-‘Ali Md. B. 
Nizim al-Din of Lucknow, popularly known as the Bahr al- 
‘Ulum (d. a.w. 1225=a.p. 1810). 

The Madrasah was named after Sayyid * Jal&l al-Din Tabrizi 
(d. a.w. 642—a-p. 1244) who came to ngal and was granted 
the tenure of the Ba’is Hazi&rl Parganas. The first Sadr al-Din 
became the Wagqif of the trust estate and he founded the 
Madrasah and the library by its income. The name of the 
Madrasah-i-Jalaliyah is written on the fly-leaves of many MSS., 
from which it may be inferred that the library was attached to 
the Madrasah.* Most of the contents of the library were lost 
after the death of the first Sadr al-Din, the founder, and during 
the minority of his only son Kafil al-Din (d. a.w. 1243=4.D. 
1827) whose estate was taken charge of by the Court of Wards. 
On his attaining majority the estate reverted to him. It cannot 
be ascertained how many MSS. he obtained when the estate 
devolved upon him. Kafil al-Din was succeeded by his son 
Sayyid Karim al-Din Ahmad (d. 8.s, 1262=a.bD. 1556 = 4.4. 1273). 

It is not known how the founder of the library, the first Sadr 
al-Din, collected the MSS. and what was their number, but 
when the second Sayyid Sadr al-Din Ahmad succeeded his 
father Karim al-Din he found only one hundred volumes of 
MSS. He added much to the library by purchase and by copy- 
ing from other MSS. found in different ibraries in India. He 
was himself a patron of learning and author of many books 
and had a special taste for the Persian — 

In the year 1904, during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, 
the library was presented by the owner, the second Sadr al-Din 
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(who died in n.s. 1312 = a.p. 1905), to the Government of 
India and was incorporated with the Imperial Library under 
certain conditions. It contains 468 Arabic MSS., 522 Persian 
MSS., and 1,500 printed works, representing the various branches 
of Muhammadan literature. 

It appears from Mr. Beveridge’s article (J.R.A.S. of 1901, 
p. 82) that when he visited the library to find another copy of 
Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, which was the main object of his 
journey, he saw only two beautifully illuminated Persian MSS. 
amongst others in the library, namely Shahna@mah and Hakim 
Sana’t’s famous work. In the contents of the library there are 
now several interesting, rare and old MSS. 

In conclusion, I take the ——— to express * in- 
debtedness to Mawlavi Sayyid ‘Abd-Allaih al-Miisavi, B.A., 


son of the second M, Sayyid Sadr al-Din, for the very valuable 
information that he gave me regarding the library. Owing to 
the complete absence of records it would have been impossible 
for me to have learnt the facts from any other source. 












B. 
NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS. 


I. 
THE QuR’An. 
L 


A valuable copy of the Qur’an Shari/, written by VRqut 
Musta‘simi, the celebrated calligrapher, who died in 698 a.u. 
The first half of the copy is unfortunately missing. There are 
thirteen lines to a page, of which three are written in bold 
Naskh. Each of the first two lines in bold Naskh is followed 
by five lines written in small Naskb. 

It appears from the colophon that Yaqit finished this 
copy in 601 a.4. Mluminated throughout. For another copy 
by the same scribe see O.P. Lib. Ar. Hand-list No.6. <A com- 
plete copy by the same scribe is in the Ihtishim al-Dawlah 
Lib., Madras, and another copy is mentioned in E. Blochet’s 
Catalogue de Collection de Manuscrits Orientaux No. 6082. See 
J.R.A.S 1901 a.p., p. 334, No. 5961. 


Beg :— RW oye T U5 2S, a5 ix, 
(Wajid Hu., Yahyaganj, Lucknow.) 


2. 
A valuable and beautiful copy of the Qur'an Sharif ' 


written on deer skin by Dir& Shikih, son of Shah Jahan 


(d. 1069 a.w.=1658 a.p.), in a... 1051 :— 
ole 8 ple yo coilé took whale uy 84 bio WT fou aif 
— ~@ poet Qa - hf 
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_ The verses of the @ur'an are written throughout in gold, 
The headings are illuminated with fine floral designs and the 
copy is beautifully illuminated throughout. The MS. is care- 
fully preserved in a splendid binding. 


(‘Aziz Bagh, Hyderabad.) 


3. 


A complete copy of the Qur’an, with interlinear Persian 
paraphrase. This copy is of historical interest. It was written 
by Sayyid ‘Ali of Shiréz for Nar Jahan. the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Jahangir. The text is written in large Naskh 
and the paraphrase in Nasta‘liq. Dated 1024 a.u. 


(Wajid Hu., Yahyficanj, Lucknow.) 


4. 

A valuable Qur’an Sharij, written in very good Naskh 
by ‘Abd-Allah Tabbakh (d. c. 900 avw.=1494a.p.), He is men- 
tioned among the great penmen, who lived in the reign of 
Sultan Hu. (a.8. 873—911 = a.p. 1468—1505). See Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., Vol. I, p. 6b. 

Fach verse and the names of Sidrahs are illuminated with 
gold. 

The following three seals are found on the last page :— 

se poly se oom ws lS ome! cle Colt one (1) 
PN v4 Ane - elle gle Voile Blok (5508 yale wl gle pbls (1) 

BLS Some - 56 Blasl (Loo ) go3l® WIE (gle o4= (Pr) 
(M. «Ali Ha. Lib. K Gehah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 
Il. 

VaRIous READINGS AND ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE QourR‘AN,. 
5. 
a? Bee 
A treatise on the various readings —— Qur'an, by 

_ Bahadur 26. * 
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6. 
sell 5 Dey 
A versified treatise on the various readings of the Qur'an 
by ‘Tahir al-Hafiz al-Isfahant. 
Written in elegant Naskb. (C. 1000 a.u.). 
Beg ; — ν Balai ole itt all) Si 22M) p> 
(M. ‘A. Baril Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
7. 
wiletea Wtalws re”) wed 3» 5 
A treatise on the orthography of the Qur'an by Md. B. 
‘Ali, B. Nar al-Din al-Kirmani of Mecca. It is divided into 
ten chapters. | 
Written in good Ta‘liq. (C. 1200 a.H.). 
' 
Beg — — pee? he Liye gy wll Lis — cs al) som!) 
(Nizam Lib... Hyderabad.) 
8. 
A work treating of the various readings of the seven recog- 
nised Qur’an-readers, by ‘Abd-Allih B. Md., known as Yusuf 
Effendi. It deals exclusively with those words or passages in 
which variants occur. Written in Naskh. (C. 1200 a.H.). 
‘ Beg:— α ow Le}... AU oom) 
* Samp) wel oF Salm WF ar Sens cy *! 
— (M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
3 9. 


—ñi *2 —941 yw! x 
ting of the abrogating and abro verses 
- Aba ‘Abd-Allah B Md. B. ‘Abd-Allah B. 
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Itl. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE QuR’AN. 
10. 


A rare collection of the following four treatises : 


(1) A Commentary on different chapters of the Qur’an by 
Md. B. Isma‘il (d. 1182 a.g.=1768 a.p.). Author mentioned 
in Brock. See vol. II, p. 400. It is an autograph copy, accord- 
ing to a note on the fly-leaf . — 


Sal de whe oy seme HI) . 6359 
ae line 250 UU 65. 5B 35) Mle he CU Pett » Mey 
plOW Sayre ie Kbymed) 3 Was - Lill 5 Hho wailed Wain 
dgiled 9 WL P<] Ade a0Y, GIy, - slaie O93 Ewa) GG, 
Preface begins thus:— ..,. cile¥) px -leYol,t JL 
wells aU) C05 pao) ~ Me nasa!) deme 
Written in careless Naskh. Dated 1137 a.n. 
| det spt che Bin) 
(2) A work on jurisprudence by the same author. 
Beg:— ght adere we jpn Ys Sle - pm ylt Usd 
Written in careless Naskb. Dated 1183 a.n. 


(3) A treatise on lan hae without preface and title, 
by the same author. Naskb. Dated ake A.B. 


Beg :— ce Vip we . . ll. * sex) 
(4) 55H) Blas 


On Sitifism, by the same author. Same Naskb. (c. Es. 


i200 a.m.). The last three treatises are written by the son of — 
the author of the first. — i 
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Vol. II comprises the commentary from whee JT upto 


. a - 
Ssemell;, A copy beginning from the verse ex» gp! (rb! JG 


Sipe OF dt ye! Byem (chap. 7, v.13) and carried down to the verse 
SY) hry Melo oe 3;-~ (chap. 10, v. 34), dated 674 


A.H. = A.D. 1275, is preserved in the A.S.B..in the Govt. Ind. 

Coll. (see Hand-list, Part TT, p. 1, No. 2). All the volumes 

excepting the VI, which is dated 627 a.n. =a.p. 1229. are 

written in a modern hand. H. Kh. saw a vol. dated 652 a.n-. 

= A.D. 1254, as he says, in Vol. LI. p. 482 :— 

: vwer a⸗ KS 5 AigiS< law Am) =!) 

The Commentary deals with the various readings of the 

Qur'an, vocabulary, syntax, sense, substance, time and place 


of revelation and arrangement of the verses HH. Kh. says with 
reference to the work :— 


PM fad cine od Sipe M03 KAM) 03 Yo! Ht AMS ⸗— 
For other copies vide Brock., Vol. I, p. 412. 


(This MS. was bought in 1014 by the O. P. Lib., Bankipur, from 
‘Abd al-Hu., Mahallah Dargéth, Lucknow.) 


12. 
pound)! bia)! ae (9 
A Commentary upon the Qur’an by Md. B. Md. Hadar, 
‘il better known as Nir al-Din Ahmad B. Md. Kazariint wa’l Shafi't 
(d. c. 9]8 a.H. = 1512 a.p.). 
A note ona fiy-leaf says that the author was martyred 
when Sultan Salim I (d. a.4. 926=a.p. 1520) entered Egypt. 
Written in Naskh with marginal notes. Dated 980 a.m. I[lu- 
minated *‘OUnwan. 


Beg:— - * wr ty ett — aL dsc} 
(Nigam Lib... Hyderabad.) 


De 13. 
| Geli! Case 
A Commentary upon the Qur'an according toSifi doctrines, 
shy Md. B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Sharthi al-Thanisari al-Gujrati. 
— For another copy see AS. B. Ar. Cat., p. 3. 

iss Scribe :—Zahid. Written in elegant Naskh. Dated 1194 a.u. 

a* 

* 


* Beg: ⸗boleæ alas 5 ofall Anse gle Js! ool! alll oo) 
Se GH. “A, Baet Lib,, Firangi Mahal, Lucknow.) 
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14. 
whl — —— 


A Commentary upon the Qur’an, by Ahmad B. Md. B. 
Ibrahim al-Tha‘labi al-Naysaibiri (d. a-w. 427 —a.p. 1036). See 
Brock., Vol. I, p. 350, H. Kh., Vol. V, p. 217. 

The library has only the latter half of the Commentary, 
slightly imperfect at the end. An old copy (c. 600 4.8.) written 
in Naskh. For other copies vide Brock., Vol. I, p- 350. An in- 
complete copy exists in the Rampore Lib. See Cat. of the same, 
p. 24. For another copy see Hand-list of Govt. Collection, 
A. 5. B., Part 1, p. 13, No. 207. 


(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow. 


15 


wy) oy20550)! 
An extensive glossary in four volumes upon the well-known 
wis »—0 of Jalil al-Din Md. B. Ahmad al-Mahalli (d. a.n. 


564 = a.p. 1459) and Jalal al-Din ‘A. Rahman al-Suyiti (d. 
A.H. 9ll—a.p. 1505). 


Author :-—‘Atiyat-Allah B. ‘Atiyah al-Ujhiri (d. a.a. 1190 


= a.D. 1776). For another copy entitled pis!) , 
consult Brock., Vol. II, p. 329. 
Written in Naskb. (C. 1200 4.). 


Beg:— — &eSaJU ALU GUSH wore gle Jp) God al! ! 


(M. ‘A. Béri Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


16. F 
cole) —[ [ — — ~ ee 


An extensive and rare Commentary upon the Qur’an by 
Abu’l-Qasim ‘A. Karim B. Hawazin B. ‘A. malik B. Folvah — 
Md. al-Qushayri (d. 4.n. 465=a.p. ee) _Brock., Vol.I, p. 
432, for another copy see Ar. Hand-list O.P. Lib., No. 312, 
p. 32. Composed in 437 a.n. as author says :— —— 8 ts —— 

Lp ey ere Yih e —* * oF — 
Blows 5 Ad 5 Y *8 
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17 


ltl! 59) 
An extensive Shi‘ah Commentary upon the Qur’dn, by 
‘A. ‘Ali B. Jumu‘ah ‘Arist Huwayzi (d. c. a.m. 1100 = an. 
1688). Written and compared with the author’s copy in the 
lifetime of the author as written on the margin at the end :— 
Aslb))5 oped! Vea Ali fle whine!) Kaieds BRT og! Aly! Upo ULy3 


Copied by Hu. B. Md. B. Muslim, written in Naskbh in the 
Lib. of the Madrasah-i-Huwayziyah in Shiraz, dated 1076 a.n. 


j 
- Her iY or bre we ay om Gameti, Eb dit}, 
Banyo (5? Hiya pial) so us? pl-< Der oy Gem 548k’) > wk 
See Rawdat al-Jannat, p. 358. — & 545!) 


According to Brock., Vol. II, p. 412, only one copy exists 
in Europe, in the Lib. of Ind. Off. For another copy see 
O.P. Lib. Ar. Hand-list No, 347, p. 34. There is an imperfect 
copy in the Imp. Lib. 


Beg — #' J <<d' al! cox 


(‘Abd al-Hu.. Mahallah Dargah, Lucknow.) 
(Bought a 1014 by the State Lib., Rampore. ) 


: LV. 
TRADITIONS. 
9 | 18. 
pies ( 4 00d! Ss ) Sox)! 5! yb! 5 By! — 


—* An extensive collection of authentic traditions from the 
canonical works 4 —is and aa! sil-<. See H. Kh., Vol. I, 


moat, S5 SA Sthocs “Abu’l Fadl Ahmad B. ‘Ali B. Md. B. Hajar 
Shihab al-Din al-‘Asqalani al-Shafi‘i(d. a.w. 852 = a.p. 1449). 

_ For author see Brock., Vol. II, p. 67. 
ns grandson (daughter’s son 4%); bs ) of the author. 
suf B. Sahi ( yale 2 wauy: ) states at the end of 3rd vol. 
part Sth, Spey ee transcription of this copy on 
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cr Say sll ay dea) pv oe le ‘al Bins (3,5 ) Csy*Vigales 
— all! ( lac ) fe ale 
Written in old Naskb. Rare, valuable copy. 


(Nizim Lib., Hyderabad.) 


19 


Pood cy! —— ae Ls? yore! jyod! Bes 

An autograph copy of the abridgment of Badr al-Muntr, 
on Shafiti jurisprudence. This is a commentary on j+=5 the 
well-known work of Md. B. Md. al-Ghazzaéli al-Shafi't (d. a.m. 
505 = a.p. L111): see H. Kh., Vol. VI, p. 427. 

Author :—Ali B. Ahmad B. Md. Siraj al-Din B. al-Mu- 
laqgan al-Ans&rl al-Andalisi (d. a.w. 804 = a.p. 1401). For 
author see Brock., Vol. II, p.92; H. Kh., Vol. VI, p. 429. 
For another copy see Berl, Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 10039. 

It is divided into four volumes, as H. Kh. says: 
Sole)! ghey ciole< wy i Only last volume exists 
in this lib. Written in Naskb. Dated 749 a.n. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


90. 
wos! is? ly 
A treatise on tradition. 


Author :—Md. Taj al-Din B. ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Qala‘t. (7) 
Autograph copy. Written in good Naskh. 


d 
Beg :-— got Fa ght Kit odes ( gglot ) Be) cso 2) som) 
(M. ‘Ali Hu, Lib., KGchah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 
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The MS. bas been compared with the author's copy. 
Written in elegant Naskhb by ‘A. Karim B.Md. Dated 719 4A. 
Very good copy. (Lith. Lahore, 1876. See Cat. Ar. Books 
Br. Mus., Vol. Il, p. 786.) 


(MahbGb Yar Jang Lit., Sayfabid Koad, Hyderabad.) 


22 


Ea 
Tam gh! O5\52)! 

A work on Shi‘ah traditions, by Md. B. Ha. B.* Alial-Hurr al- 
‘Amill (d. A. 1099=a.pD. 1688). For author see Brock., Vol. 
Il, p. 412, and for his printed works see Br. Mus. Cat. of Ar. 
Books, Vol. II, p.182. The author says in the preface :-— 


wee gated cosley ee Ue LF olip? se 
She) 5 plalt le) Cam bebe HS i Sleasl) Le! 
Sb pba 5 Sls! a2city be Gat 9 ne! — isl 


For details see Shuzir al-‘Iqyan, fol. 83 (MS. copy Buhar 
Coll. Imp. Lib.). Written in theauthor’stime. Dated 1075 a.n. 


(Wajid Hu., YahySganj, Lucknow.) 


23. 
* a 33 IJ F ea; j) 


A work on traditions, arranged on the system of Fiqh. 

Author :—‘Abd-Allih B. Abi Shaybah (d. a.w. 235=a.p. 
849). See Fihrist, p. 229, Brock., Vol. I, p. 516. H. Kh. holds 
a very high opinion of the work and remarks in Vol. V, p. 
585 :— 


uistet, dst) So5ts eG) 5/58 0239 aoe * get — 52 
IE) gle US p0 OLLI Grider ple y ashe all) he pany 
¢" CAH ol 


— For other copies see Cairo Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. I, p. 424. 
eh ist Vol. of the work exists in the Nigam Lib., Hyderabad. 
ss 2nd Vol. of the work wrongly styled ,% .s! »— exis 

ASB. Lib. See Ar. (C- 1000 
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24. 
Ryo) le! 5 Bad! Feu! 


A work dealing with the excellencea and virtues of the ten 
companions of the Prophet without author’s name, written 
in Naskh, by Hafiz Abu’l-Hajar Md. B. Yisuf. Dated 700 a.n. 
Some folios are wanting at the beginning. 


Beg :— hed 3 ye eli de 9 gar Jas os 
* Gow Ja: ws? 
(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


V. 
‘THEOLOGY. 
25. 
(Iv! 5 ) olan! 2 


First volume of st®,¥j, — on Theology by Hafiz Ma. 


B. Muzaffar B. Hibat-Allah. 
The author states at the end that he finished the work on 


the 10th Ramadan a.n. 548 = a.p. 1153, and says as follows :— 


aD Sam Lp pfo G2 Some (5h)! al) demy co)! 258!) oan!) wy bau 

ree cre AoW stall 8 ALUS Gye neers CgeO Uy (ye 
* & pail) basins Se cake urn suas ole 
Written in old Naskh. Fol. Lis written in a different hand. 


a 
Beg:— Aikaia y ala) om 9 Je - ob... al oom * 
(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) | ) . 


A —— spon. the theok gic 


Se ' ] 
ee 2 7 
J # 4 — = +s , — * | on hee oe | 
4 x > +4 af ry 5 a — 5 
ees Manca aig of 4 \e- 


-* 4 
* a 
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in Brock. Edited, with marginal notes, by Md. Raqim. Lith. 


—— 1875. See Cat. Ar. Books in the Br. Mus., Vol. IT, 
p. ; 


Written in good Naskh. 


(Chanchal gira, Hyderabad.) 


27. 
cord e js! Ae oy _-? us FN Gbye 


A controversial treatise on theology. 

The author wrote this work to prove the prophetic mission 
of the Prophet in reply to Biq@‘i (.=4s who did not believe in 
it. Probably this is the same Biqi‘t who died in a.m. 885 


=A.pD. 1480. See Brock., Vol. II, p. 142, Berl. No. 9694. Com- 
posed in a.H. 874. 


The name of the author is not given in the work itself, but 
on the fiy-leaf he is called :— 


la — —— — 
Written in elegant Naskh. (C. 900 a.#.). 
Beg :— coo pelt A) Ulam 5 align Bye olf We 9! 


(Niz&im Lib., Hyderabad.) 


A work on theology. 

Author:—Abi Bakr Ahmad B. al-Hu. B. ‘Ali al-Bayhaqt 
(d. aw. 458=a.p. 1066). For author's life see Brock., Vol. I, 
p. 363. Written in good Nasta‘liq by Mir Muhammad Yusuf 
Bilgramt. Dated 1130 aca. Mir Md. Yusuf died in a.m. 1172 
= a.p.1758. See for his life Sarv-t Azad, foll. 117°—116", 
Author Cat. of the Hyderabad Coll. of MSS., in the A.S.B., 


‘p. 4, and Subhat al-Marjan, p. 100. 


(M, ‘Ali Hu. Lib., Kfighah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad,) 
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Written in Nasta'liq, dated 1093 a.n, n 
Beg :— of) ates ; — 
g rl Ie? Bog? wfSlel) cle — 
(M. ‘Ali Ha, Lib., Hyderabad.) 





30. 


ele! Sle 


A work on theology, by Muhibb-Allih [lahbadi. (d. a.H. 
1058 = a.p. 1648). It is divided into several sections, called 
Gs (Paqga’iqg). For author see Tazkirah-t-' Vlama-"i-Hind, by 
Rahman ‘Ali, p.175, and Hada’iq al-Hanafiyah of Faqir Md., 
p-412. Written in Naskh. 

Scribe :—Fayd-Allah. (ec. 1200 A.H.). 


Beg :— = — last os? cs lVt Ais) a) oes) 
(M. *A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


31. 
Blech se! ald 
A work on Shi‘ ah — —— Md. Baqir B. Md. Taqt al- 


Majlisi (d. a.w. t110=a.p. 1 . For author see Shuzur al- 
‘Iqyan, fol. 53 (MS copy Buhfr Collection, Imperial Library). 


The author composed this work in one night. e greater part f 
of the MS. is in the author’s own handwriting. Written in 
good Naskh. (C. 1200 a.#.). 
(M, *Ali Ha. Lib., KGchah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 
2 
32, 7 ; ; — 


)) pele)! CHEN + pero elo 
A Commentary by Abu’l-Ha. B. Isma‘il al-Ash‘art (died 
at Baghdad in a.n. 324 =a.p, 935) on Tkhtilay al-Mukhialifin, . * 
a work on theology. Written in Naskb. Only he. first partof ee 










the work exists in the Lib. — 
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33 
ibe)! S70! oil) ä Bo)! op jhe! 


A work on theology, by ‘A. Wahhib B. Ahmad B. Allt- 
al-Sha' rant al-Ansaéri al-Shafiti (do a.w. O973—a.p. 1565). It 
is divided into some Fasls and a Khatimah. The MS. has 
been collated with the author's copy. For another copy con- 
sult Brock., Vol. IT, p. 335. Written in elegant Nasta‘liq. 
(C. 1200 a.n.). 


' 

--¢ at a e — ⸗ 

Beg :— * ee Sip Bes - al! som!) 
(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


34. 
Jao ching bP¥l yy? 


The well-known commentary upon al Manar, a work on 
scholastic theology by Abu‘l Barakat ‘Abd-Allah B. Ahmad 
al-Nasafl (d. a.t. 710=a.p. 1310): see Brock., Vol. II, p. 196, 
and Cat. of Ar. Books in the Br. Mus., Vol. I, 148. 

Commentator:—Shaykh Ahmad B. Abi Satid known as 
MullA Jiwan of Amithi,a village in the jurisdiction of Lucknow, 
died at Delhi a.m. 1130=—a.p. 1718. The author compiled this 
work at Madinah in the year L105 a.H. 

Autograph copy. Written in bad Naskh. Dated 1105 aH. 
For Commentator’s life see Subhat al- Marjan of Azad Bilgrami, 
p. 79. Hada@’ig al-Hanafiyah of Faqir Md., p. 436, and Tacks 
rah-i-- Ulama-i-Hind (by Rahman "Ali), p. 45. 


(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


35. 
phyell ate 


A work on theology by ‘Umar B. al-Hu. B. al-Ha, al-Tab- 
ari al-Makk!. 
Copyist: —Mahmiid B. ‘A. Salam B. ‘A. Rahim al-Kirmani. 
| Dated a.H. 550 = a.p. 1155 as mentioned at the end :— 
' q . 
patel! gileS) pray! one cr ple! ore wr? oseme ARIS EK G5” 


hi lemai 5 eepprid ess luaey CSAS AUIS ν 


—— Written in old and neat Naskb. ; 
nA Beg :— gst ime 2 ut plot - Sheed! BS oy? SoA! 
en ae *5 + | (Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

; = 7 ° : 
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VI. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


36. 
iayw) ZN welts 
A work on jurisprudence by Ahmad B. Sayyid Ishiiq B. 
Sayyid [brahim al-Hasani al-Husayni, known as Nizim al-Din- 


al-Muhaddith. 
Written in Nasta'liq. (c. 1200 a.H.), 


(Shams al-‘Ulam&’, Qidi ‘Ubayd-Allah Lib., Madras.) 


37. 
slybY! Z5N! a 5 lM 


A work on Zaydi Law, by al-Mahdi li Din-Allah Ahmad B. 
Yahya B. al-Murtada (d. a.w. 840=a.p. 1437). For other copies 
vide Brock., Vol. Il, p. 187, and for details see Br. Mus. Suppl. 
No. 365-7. Noticed also by H. Kh., Vol. I,p. 262. The present 
copy is very valuable. It contains signatures of most of the 
Imiams of Zaydi sect who must have perused it. Written in 
Naskh. (c. 900 4. 11.)- | : ‘| 

Beg :-— zJj lelem olds) a Y dasheo 

(M. ‘A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


38. 


S — 
pKa)! Cissy) 

A dissertation on the Laws of Muhammadan — by 
Abmad B. ‘Imad al-Din B. Md. al-Aqfahsi al-Misri_ al-Shafi‘l 
(d. a.w. 808 = a.p. 1405) (see Brock., Vol. II, p. 93). It is 
divided into a few chapters. Noticed — — See Vol. II, 

. 466. The work is not mentioned in Brock. Written in 
Naskb. (c. 900 a.m). Slightly im ‘rfect at the end. 28 
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mud B. Sadr al-Shari‘ah (d. a.w. 747=—a.p. 1346) (see Brock., 
Vol. I, p. 214), by Qadi Nir-Allah ShéGstari Sht't (d. a.m, 1019 
=a.D. 1610). For author's life see Shuzir al-'Iqyan, fol. 251” , 
MS. copy Buhiar Coll., Imp. Lib. 

Autograph copy. Written in Naskb. 

Beg :-— J ym* om g . Sildg — — 

° * — Boer ora) 
(AL ‘Ali Hu. Lib., Kiichah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


40. 
Eide)! Jad! ¢ yt (3 Joa?! Lézy) 


A Commentary by Zayn al-Din B. ‘Ali B. Alimad al-Shamt 
al-‘Amill (d. a.m, 966=a.p. 1558) upon a treatise of the Shi‘ah 
law, by Md. B. Makki al--Amili al-Shahid (d. a.a. 786—a.p. 
1386), entitled al-Lum’at al-Dimashgiyah fi Fiqh al-Imamiyah 
aacley) 25d «i MAL<olt Jacl! See Brock., Vol. II, p. 108. For 
Commentator’s life and his numerous works see Nagd al-Rijal, 
Amalal-Amil, p. 14, Qtsas al“ Ulama’, p. 197, Muntaha’l Magali, 
p. 141. For another copy see Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat., p. 324. 


(Lith. on the margin of a- Sharh Radavi (1870): see Cat. of Ar. 
Books Br. Mus., Vol. II, p- 359.) 


Autograph copy. ritten in Naskb. Dated a.m. 957. 
(M. ‘Ali Hu. Lib., Kiehah-i-Madrasoh-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


41. 
wile¥! 3 re is? Dl) 


A very short treatise on Jurisprudence. 

Author :—Ahmad B. ‘A. Halim, better known as Ibo 
Taymiyah (d. 4.4. 728=a.p. 1328). See Brock., Vol. II, p. 104, 
where the MS. is designated as wie:¥i, «lw 44.2= (le -ls). See 
Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 2089. Written in good Nasta‘liq by Mir 
Md, Yisuf(d. a.w. 1162=a.n. 1748) who was 4 distinguished 
Mawlavi of Bilgrim. See No. 28 of the Notes for further 
particulars of scribe. 

(M. ‘Ali Hu. Lib., Kachah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


known aS Muhazzab 
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al-Din (d. a.w. 1084 = ap. 1673 , 
Vol. 1, p. 412. 73). For author see Brock., 


Autograph copy. Dated a.u. 1084. Written in elegant 
Naskh. ‘Unwéan illuminated with gold. ee eae 


Beg — —A — at! L Sie=! 
(MI. *Ali Hu. Lib., K Gchah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


43. 
SLY! ¢ 3 
An autograph commentary upon the well-known Shafi‘l 
Jurisprudence 3)¥ of Isma‘il B. Abi Bakr B. Magqarri al- ‘ 


Yamani al-Shafi't (d. a.w. 836=a.p. 1432). 
Commentator:—Muhammad B. Abi Sharif al-Maqdasi (d. 

A.H. 930 = a.D. 1523.) For details see H. Kh., Vol. I, p. 256. 

Written in Naskb with marginal notes. Dated 900 a.n. This 


is only the first part of the work ( J,¥ ,a—! ne?) 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad ). 


44, 
Soe ¥! pele LS! peg! clare ¢ x4 

An extensive commentary on the Shafi‘! Jurisprudence 
Joo ele os!) Sper!) close of ‘Abd-Allah ‘Umar B. al-Baydavi 
(d. aw. 685=a-D. 1286). For details see H. Kh., Vol. VI, 
p. 214, Brock. vol. I, p. 416. 

Commentator :—Ahmad B. Hu. B. Raslin (d. a.w. 844= 
A.D. 1440): see Brock., Vol. [, p. 418. For other copies see 
Berl. 4383, Paris 800. The MS. has been compared with the 
author’s copy. Written in Naskhb. Dated 965 4.48. Only the 
first part of the work exists in this Lib. Ps 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) ee 4 
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46. 
cele patly! desl 


A collection of opinions and decisions of particular law 
cases, by Ahmad B. Md., known as Nizfim al-J{lani, dedicated 
to Ibrahim’ ‘Adil Shah, King of Bija4pir, reigned a u. 941-963 = 
A.D, 1534-1555. See for details Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p 464b, and 
al.Nadwah of 1910, No. 8, pp. 25.2%. 

The work is unknown to Brock, 

For another incomplete copy see Ar. and Per. MSS. Cat., 
Calcutta Madrasah Lib., p. 19. Three other copies exist in 
India, one in the Nizam Lib., Hyderabad, and two in the 
Rampore Lib. Vide Govt. Coll Ist list A.\S B., p.1, No. 2, 
where a MS. is wrongly styled Fata@wa@ Jbradhim Shahi, but it is 


a different work altogether. The present MS. is defective at 
the end. 


Ends with ss!) —b 


Written in elegant Nasta‘liq, gold ruled border (C. 1100 
A.H.). 


(M. *A. Hayy Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


47. 


wl cy 
A glossary by Md. B. Shaykb Yusuf al-Talavi upon the 
Qurrat al--Ayn, or Manual of the principles of Jurisprudence, 
according to the Shafi‘i school, by Muhammad B. Muhammad 


al-Khattab al-Maliki. The «a#'t 3,5 is a commentary upon 
the 2G), of Imam al-Haramayn ‘A. Malik B. ‘Abd-Allah al- 


Juwayni (d. a. 478=a.p. 1085). See [bn-Khallikan, Vol. LI, 
p. 120; H. Kh., Vol. VI. p. 433; and Brock., Vol. I. p. 389. 
Autograph copy. Written in Naskh. 


(Niz&im Lib., Hyderabad.) 


48. 
— — 
A work on the advantages of fasting in the month of 
fs Ramadan. It is divided into three chapters: (1) Gib- les _.> 
egal, (2) wlaay xg ULES 9, (3) eroded Led: Glad o5159 5 
Author: —Md. Amin B. Sayyid Ha. Mir Ghani. Composed 
in aut. 1144 = a.p. 1731. The copy was written by the author’s 
(see) the: gone: 1180 a.m. AALS ore BAY 
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: sor gst ay o' Zeal or qgle tls ley Gates eat rin din 
* shia) pstreel UAE pao Eel Ceme One! — ew 
Written in clear Naskh. 


. (M. *A Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


49. 
sks)! — a Lesa | jane 


A work on Jurisprudence. 

Author :—Ikhbtivar B. Talib al-Din al-Hasani. (7?) 

Written in Nasta‘liq. Not dated. The work and the 
author are not mentioned in the Brock. 


Beg :-— ~~! eu (a) GUS jor 
(Shams al--Ulama@ Qidi *Ubayd-Allah Lib., Madras.) 


50. 


A compendium of the legal —— of the Shafi't religion. 

Author :—Abt Ibrahim Ismaé‘il B. Yahya al-Muzani al- 
Misri, who died in Egypt a.n. 264 — —— See /bn Mal- 
likan, De Slane’s translation, Vol. I, p. 200; Frhrist, p. 212; 
H. Kb., Vol. V, p. 459; and Brock., ol. I, p. 180. Copies 
of the Mukhtasar are noticed by Pertsch, Gotha Cat. No. 938., 
Cairo, Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. ILI, p. 273, Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 
442. See Br. Mus. Sappl. Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 304. 

Written in elegant Naskh. Dated 666 a.H. 


(Nigim Lib., Hyderabad.) 






A work on Muhammadan 
doctrine, by YGsuf B. ‘Alt B. Mutahhar 
A.D. — $3) Brock., ‘Vol. — 


Law, according to the Shi‘tah * me 
al-Hil i AS TO 
ip. 164, and , — 1005, i —T. 
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62. 


— 6 


A work on Muhammadan Law according to the Shi‘ah 
doctrine, by Baha’ al-Din Md. B. Hu. al-‘ Amili (d. a.t. 1031 = 
A.D. 1621). For author see Brock., Vol. Il, p. 414, and Berl. 
Lib. Ar, Cat. No. 1527. 


Written in Naskh. Dated 1084 a.nH., as appears from the 
colophon :-— 
(Wajid Ho. Lib., Mahallah, Yahyiganj, Lucknow.) 


53. 
Lele ai 3 Rpolbi 


A work on Sht‘ah Jurisprudence. 

Author:—Md. B. Salih al-Asadi. Composed in a.a. 956= 
a.b. 1578. Written in elegant Naskb. Dated 986 a.H. Auto- 
graphcopy. See J.R.A. S., 1905, p. 516, No. 36, where « similar 
MS. is mentioned. 


Beg :— 4 plas powll of ... oom) 


(M. ‘Ali Hu. Lib., KGchahi-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


54. 


sly) Tw 
A work on the Laws of Inheritance according to the Han- 
bali School, completed in the year a-w. 989 = a.p. L581. 
Author -—Md. B. ‘Ali B. Salim. (The work and the 
author are not mentioned in Brock.). 
Written in Naskh. (c. 1100 a.H.). 


Beg :— wlaka!) J pm<y wleali oy) AU dem’! 
(M. ‘A Bari Lib,, Firangi Mahall, Lucknow) 


65. 


wol..)! — ne — dws 

A treatise on Muhammadan 
Author :—Ibrahim B. —— — —— () The work 
ta ee — are. not eiantiened rag: One copy exists 
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— of —— 
' Beg: =" Wels slsro grems syk!) <1 95 cso 't all sex! 
(Shams al-Ulama’ Qadi *Ubayd-Allth Lib., Madras.) 


56. 
pbm! J! LN dloe 
A work on Shitah Jurisprudence by Md. B. Ha. B. ‘All B. 


Md. al-Hurra’l-‘Amill (d. avn, 1099=.a pb. 1688). For author 
see Brock., Vol. II, p. 412. 


The MS. contains only (yb!) SUS and sbe!) UGS. 
Written in Naskh in Mashhad by Hu Baha, al-Din B. 
Muhammad Qasim al-Jibrani al-* Amilt. Dated 1113 acm. 


(Mahbdl Yar Jang Lib., Sayf&bad Road, Hyderabad.) 


VII. 
SO0rism. 
57. 
— Bla)! sine cle peel! Lo3d aan 
A commentary onthe Hrkam-al- Ala’iyah, a work on Sifism, 
of Ahmad B. ‘Ata-Allab al-Iskandrani (d. a.m. 709=a.p. 1309). 


. Commentator :—Ahmad B. ‘Is& al-Burnisi, known as al- 
Zawraq al-Fast. 
-Autograph copy. Written in Naskh. Dated 1159 4.8. 


Beg :-— eso ae SGT. be Joe pal) _.. Bea, Al) oon) at 
(Nig&m Lib., Hyderabad.) 








the ASB. Lib. ‘See Pers. one a 
| * eo _authot. is —— — SoS a 
—* The ni — author is not 
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59. 


«I 

A work on Sifi-ism. % * 

Mulla ‘Alt al-Qa&ri (d. Ain. 1040=a.p. 1630) wrote a com- 
mentary on this text in which, agreeing with Ibn Hajar, he said 
that the author was an Indian, but according to H. Kh. and 
others itis by Md. B. ‘Uthman B. ‘Umar al-Balkhi (d. a.n. 800 
= A.D. 1397). ( pemter whic, » deme.) See H. Kh., Vol. 
IV, p. 283. * — —— 


In the Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. the title of the work is given as 
cary lad} gilie Manahij al-* Arifin (see No. 3064), and the author 


18 said to be (sitoe!! Gremy! ore oy al) ae ‘Abd-Allah B. “A. 


Rahman al-Mada’ini. See also H. Kh., Vol. VI, p. 159. 

The work is divided into 20 chapters and a Kh&timal:. 
Written in elegant Nasta‘liq on blue paper. (Not mentioned 
in Brock.) Many copies exist in India. Dr. Ross and E. G. 
Browne also mention a copy in their Catalogue (see p. 160) and 
Ind. Off. Lib. Cat., p. 190, where it is mentioned that it ia not 
an abridgment of Ghazz&li’s Jhy@’ as stated by Stewart in his 
Cat., p. 139. The work has been lithographed with meanings 
in Persian at (Pishiwar) in 1281 a.n. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


60. 
mobl als oll — AS yn is? walslog)! 35 
A work on Sifi-ism. — 
Author:—Md. Bagir B. Ja‘far of Delhi. (?) (Not men- 


tioned in Brock.) 
Written in Naskb. Dated 1187 a.n. 





Beg :— sally Enepl 9 83 ure lb Soe 
(Shame al--Ulam& Q&di *Ubayd-Allih Lib., Madras.) 
61 












rte! FlaenS 
A work on Sifi-ism, by Ahmad B. Idris (d. a.a. 684=a.p 
(1285). Probably he is Shihab al-Din Ahmad B. Idris al 
 Qarafi al-Makki, commentator of the 7'anqth al-Fusil of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Raéz! (d. a.a. 606=a.p. 1209). (For author and his 
other works see Brock., Vol. I, p. 508). 
_ Written in cursive Naskb. (0. 1200 a.H.) 


Dee ag gh Mala ccplD Uae ed aD one 
— OL +A Bated Lib., Firangt Maball, Lucknow.) 
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62. 
BRAo ——— 
A work on Sifi-ism, by Mustafa B. Kamal al-Din B. ‘All. 
al-Siddiqi (d. a.w. 1162=a.p. 1749). 
It is an abridgment of the author's three previous works 
Katya} oldoy) ~ - 508) Ga - uk! Use a5. For details see 
Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat., No. 3913. For author and his other works 


see Brock., Vol. II, p. 308. 
Written in good Naskh. Dated 1223 a.x. 


Beg :— coe She ... 2021 
( sGUd) ) GARY AL) Sa pila) 


(M. *A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


63. 
apres ol > ned! old! 


A work on prayers according to the Shi‘ah tradition, by 
Ibrahim B. ‘Ali B. Ha. B. Md. B. Salih al--Amili al-Kaf‘ami, 
who composed his other works in 895 a.n. See for author’s 
life Amal al-Amil, p. 5. In the Buhar Coll. Imp. Lib. another 
copy exists, but the beginnings are different. 

Written in elegant Naskh within gold-ruled borders with 
marginal notes in Shikastah. Dated 1080 a.m. First folio is 
illuminated. The MS. contains two other treatises, viz., 





; doth) Ril) Agwlave and ¢ sil! (ol ¢ >> yy0 peisme by Shihab al- 
Din al-Suhrawardi on Sift-ism. ft 
Beg :— * sea!) Uns cst al ao) 
(Wajid Hu, Mahallah Yahyiganj, Lucknow.) nts 
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Vill. 
BioGRAPHY. 
65. 


_ «A short biographical dictionary of the eminent gramma- 
rians of the sixth century of the Hijrah in alphabetical order 
with specimens of their works. 

Author:—Abu’l Ha. ‘Ali B. Yisuf B. Ibrahim al-Shay- 
bani al-Qifti JamA4l al-Din (d. a.w. 646—a.p. 1248). For ade- 
tailed account of the author, consult Mu’jam al-Buldin of 
YAaqitit Hamavi, Vol. IV, p- 152, and [ktij@’ al-Qunii*, p. 57. 

From a note on a fly-leaf at the beginning it appears that 
from fol. 2—95 have been written by the author himself. 


Written in old Naskbh. (C. 700 a.n.) For another copy see 
Brock., Vol. I, p. 325. 


The title of the work given in H. Kh., Vol. I, p. 441, is 
Inb@ al-Ruwat -ala Abna’ al-Nuhat ( teid sol Qe tis) s6)) 
Beg :-— etd we allt one Oy We Gir!) Coe! Wy oem 
(Niz3m Lib., Hyderabad. ) 


66. 
— SIM les A ye 

An abridgment of the history entitled ¢,* 4:22!) <aJise') 
42) ole Gat= of ‘Ali B. Yahya B Yiinus B. Khallikan, by 
Mahmid B. Qasim B. Sa’in al-Din al-Ansf&ri. 

‘The original work was dedicated to al-Wathigq bi’ llah (d. 
A.H, 232=a.D. 847), the ninth Caliph of the Abbasid dynasty. 

The work deals for the greater part with fictitious tales 
and anecdotes. The work is not mentioned in Brock. 

Written in Naskh. Dated 1160 a.n. 


' 
Beg — we My tye} ybls —“ ———— AL! dem)! 
(Nigam Lib... Hyderabad.) 


67. 
he ple! tig Shee! oS 
A work on the merits and glories of the Imam Malik. 
 Author:—‘A. Rahman B. Abt Bakr. Jalal al-Din al- 
SuyGtl (d. 4.u. 911 =a.p. 1505). See H. Kh., Vol. I, p. 286. 
| Written in Naskh. Dated 1285 a.H. 
(Shams al--Ulama’ Qigi *Ubayd-Allh Lib., Madras.) 





xii ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 
68. 
tary | — 8* X Ls? een)! — pagel 
A work containing adescription of the Temple of Jerusalem 
without author's name. This is most probably an abridgment 


of Bo3¥! See! ELS og? by ties Slee ow (d. an. 


600=a.p. 1203). See for Ibn-‘Asakir Brock., Vol. II, p. 130, 
Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat. No. 1250. Written in Naskh. (C. 
900° A.H.). 

(Nésir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


69. 
lox! 


Lives of the Imims of the Zaydiyah Sect. 

Author :—* Abd-Allah B. Md. B. al-Sid al-Bataljiist (d. a.n. 
521=a.p. 1127). Brock. (Vol. I, p. 427) mentions that one 
copy only is in Berl. Lib.) written in Naskh (C-. 1000 a.#.). 


(N&ésir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


70. 
as! W990 


A work containing biographical notices of the Arabian 
poets of Yemen, without author’s name. 
‘Composed in a.H. 1207. Not mentioned in Brock. Writ- 


in Nas 
= = (Nizam Lib... Hyderabad, ) 


71. > 


os OF Uy a — 


—— 













A ———— the — ———— Abũ — al — 
Isma Shih of Rampore. e author presented this work — 
Sultan ‘A. Majid Kbin B. Mabmad ‘Kban, the 


“et “. —* 


& = 


peror of Constantinople, who died in a.m. —— issu. 
Written i in ordinary askb. Dated 1275 a.n. . 


 (WAid Hu, ¥ ot me Lucknow.) - 4 a a F 
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Arabic Catalogue, pp. 436a., 784a. It is divided into one 
chapter and five fasls. Written in Naskh by Ahmad Abu'l 
Khayr al-Makki. Dated 1200 a.n. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 
73. 
pbs! SY} 5 xb! ys 


This treatise deals with the lives of the first four Caliphs 
of the Prophet, by Sayyid Ha. B. ‘All B. Shadqam al-Hasanl- 


al-Madani 2] Ht lt wt er = t+. = The author 
flourished in the time of Nizim ‘Ali Khf&in of Hyderabad 
(a.8. 1175-1218 = a.p. 1761-1803). Vide for author Amal al- 
Amil, p. 38, and for the Nizam see O. B. D. of Mr. Beale, 


p. 300, and Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., pp. 325, 326and 723. Written 
in Naskh. (C 1200 a.) 


(N&sir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


74. 
Sedo)! 
The work deals with the virtues and excellences of the 


Imams by Yahya B. Ha. B. al-Hu. B. Ali al-Asadi al-Hilli al- 


Rib‘i, known as Ibn-Batriq (Getz cy!) (d. av. 600 = a.p.1203). 
For author see Amal al-Amil, p. 73, Rawdat al-Jannat, p. 232, 


and Shuztr al-‘Iqyan, fol, 258". (MS. copy Buhar Collection, 
Imp. Library). One copy of the work under notice is in the 


Bubar Collection, Imperial oe Written in ordinary 
Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Beg :—. . 89T Usa 1,65 Sissel) dag) Da ¥ pt) Som 
(N@sir Hu. Lib... Khajwah, Lucknow. ) 


* * 4 — 2 fr 75. 
— Bate Sots el ae 
: a4. an A work —5* with the lives of those companions who 







ee — Prophet in the battle of Badr (jo) ¥554 ) 
* — —* 


hor dia. B. Md. B. al-Hu. al-Sandist. (7?) Written 
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76. 
ee 1 sly See a — — yly! — 


This work deals with the virtues of the descendants of the 
Prophet and their superiority over others. 

Author:—Rajab B. Md. B: Rajab, known as al- Hafiz al- 
Bursi (d. c. a.m. 900 = a.p,. 1494). For author see Amal al- 
Amil, p. 44, and Rawdat al-Jannat, p. 284. Written in Naskh. 
(C. 1000 aw.) 


Beg — ** A— al) aes) 


(Nasir Ho. Lib,, Khajwah, Lucknow. } 


77. 


wheie! jplr< 


A rare topographical work on the beauties of Isfahan, the 
old capitial of Persia, with copious poetical extracts from 
various authors. 

Author:—Al-Mufaddal B. Sa‘id B. al-Hu. It is stated at 
the end that the work was written in the time of Jalal al-Din 
Md. B. Md. Amir al-Tab&tabaé’! and after the death of Shah 
‘Abbas Safavi (who died in a.n. 1038 = 4.p. 1629) at Isfahan — 


AL 5 ced y ANY ee je cape Lay pep ope al) ted os AI Lees!) end 
OLS jlinl ly They oar OS 5 gilablib)) 201 deme Cp deme Gol) Jie ages 
. sx8ol iplee 

Beg :-— a51as em » 2597 cokes mle weaee 385 AU) wo 


Only one incorrect cop —— title or author’s name is men- 


tioned, the Br. Stee. — Ar. Cat., see p. 476, No. 703. 
Written in Shikastah. ated 1038 a.n. The work has been 
translated into Persian be Hu. B. Md. al-‘ Alavi, and described 
by E. G. Browne. Bee.< 1 R.A.S. 1901. SF XV, p- 411. 
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The MS. has been compared with the author's copy. 
Bound up with two different treatises -— 

(1) $5) Casf ws? Ase 

A tract on Sifl-ism. 

Written in Naskhb. Not dated. 

Life of Abu"l ‘Abbas Ahmad B. ‘Ali B. [brahim al-Badavi, 
the popular saint of Egypt (d. a.m, 675=a-.p. 1276). 

The name of the author is not mentioned in the MS. 


Written in Naskb. Dated 863 a.n. 
For another copy vide Brock., Vol. I, p. 450. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabed.) 


“79. 
wsio 3 incite)! - 
dn: YY! LY! 


A work on the life-works of the first four Caliphs, by an 
anonymous author. It is divided into five ase, Nee Another 
copy of the work is in the Lib. of M. ‘A. Hayy of Firangi Mahall. 
Lucknow. 

Scribe :—Ghiyalh al-Din. Written in Naskbh. Dated Mad- 
ras 1234 a.H. 


Reg :— gh LaW nie slale Uae oi sD) oem 
(M. ‘A Bari, Firangi Maball, Lucknow.) 
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80. 
| iJ Ae)! yu — ila)! paleo) 
— of Say Shams al-Din Md. B. Ha. B. 
4 Gift al-Shazil iC aH. S47=a.D, 1443). See 
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81. 
wie —⸗ — ak © eatel\ anole 
rAd! 5 Jy)! ae —— goles! 


A short biographical dictionary of the traditionists of both 
sexes. 


Author:—‘Afif B. Satid B. Mas‘iid B. Md. al-K&zaranl. 
For another work of the same author see O. P. Lib. Cat., 


Vol. VI, No. 484, p. 82. Written in elegant Naskb. Dated 
1252 a.H. 


Beg :-— x Sola) aA<y lias, ci a ooxJ! 
(Nizim Lib., Hyderabad. ) 


82. 
— 6) 


Another work on the same subject, by Muwaffaq B. 
Abmad al-Makki al-Bakri al-Khwarizmi. The MS. was 
by the late M. Hamid Hu., the father of N&sir Hu,, from a 


copy in the Lib. of ‘A. Ha. al-Tihrani (lr hl! Gest ove) at 
Karbali. Written in Naskh. (C. 1300 a n.). 
Beg :-— — wiaiinl gee loon 


(Nasir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


ed = slic 
The work deals with the virtues of the ——— of the 


rophet and their superiority over others. 
ing are —“ — in Naskh. 
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Beg :— J css) cleat Lp deme (5)! Gat) 

Le Pepe olen gre FS Le Jot — pw — bat) 
— dom J) ct pie cee aly yg Gls) Cp al tet 


(Niisir Hu. Lib., Khajwah, Lucknow.) 


85. 
With! 5 Wali’! ( QS ) 


A dictionary of such names of traditionists as are liable to 
be confounded, by Hafiz ‘A. Ghani B. Sa‘id B. _— al-Azdi al- 
Misri (author of Mushtabih al-Nisbah 4s!) asc) (d. an. 


409=a.p. 1018). For detaile and other copies see Brock., 
Vol. I, p. 168. Unfortunately, slightly defective at the begin- 
ning. Written in Naskb. Very old copy. Dated 564 a.n. 


Printed in India. 
Beg :-— rd wall — L 


(M. ‘A. Hayy, Firangi Mahall Lib., Lucknow.) 


ew Je! oll 
It deala with the names, titles and burial places of the 
descendants of the Prophet, by ‘Ali B. Mis& Rida, who wrote 


(Consult for his life Blix!) oligt by 


it for gre sl ws o- 
bys Chapter VIII.) This MS. was copied from a MS. of the 
Najaf Lib. Written in Naskb. (C. 1200 a.m.) 


(Nasir Hu. Lib., Khajwah. Lucknow.) 


87. 


— : weal 5 er op! Cube!) pele 5 ypu! tap 


— ye og WE a) ) yee 


” im . oo. 


woe, -woltiine ofthe; bf aa'ék the noblemen 
omine se ¢ ‘Ula Zi wel iste of i century of Hijeah. 
















OxXViil ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 
Arranged alphabetically. Written in Naskh. 


Not dated. 
Beg — 


eit gill dom pole soem 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


88. 


wor)! yolgs 


An autograph copy of a modern historical work, composed 
in BirGt in 4. B. 1286 = a.p. 186. 


Author :—Iskandar Agha B. Ya‘qib Abk&riiis (d. a.n. 
1303 = a.p. 1885). 


See Brock., Vol. II, p. 495, and Cairo Lib 
Ar. Cat. Vol. V, p.171. The contents of the present compila- 
tion are as follow :— 


(1) A short history of Mount Lebanon wb Cus. 
(2) A short history of Damascus 32<5. 
The work is divided into nine Fasls. 


In a letter, dated a.p. 1887, quoted at the beginning of 
the work, the author says that he presented it to a gentleman 
of Hyderabad. 


Written in a good Naskb. 


Beg — = Jie 5 de Bas) 3 JUS) 5 Saal Se cee [oem 
(Nizgém Lib., Hyderabad.) 


‘89. 


A work dealing with those names of traditionists which 
are alike and similar in forms, e.g. — 


7 ae 5 ot os “= /, — 


* 2 a ee ee 
Author :—Hafiz ‘A. Ghani B. Sa‘id B. ‘Ali al-Agdi (d. — 
A.H. 409=a-D, 1018). * rae 
The author distin 
and véwel points with a 
— 1 ——— 
a 4 , es 
619. For 


o 









ving diacri tical F 
each of them. 
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IX. 
PHILOLOGY. 
90 


Sere! cake! 
A very old, valuable and well-known copy of a lexico- 
graphical work, by Abi Yisuf Yatqib B. Ishaq B. al-Sikkit, 
- who was one of the most eminent ‘Arab lexicographers and 
was put to death by al-Mutawakkil, a.m. 243=a.p. 857. For 
notices of his life see Jbn KAallikan, De Slane'’s Translation [V, 
293, Fihrist, p. 72, Kamil, Vol. VII, p. 59, and H. Kh., Vol. I, 
p- 328. ‘The words are arranged under the various normal forms 
of the language, and exemplified by quotations from ancient 
poets. For other copies consult Brock., Vol. I, p. 117. 
Written in Naskh. Dated 599 a.n. 


i 
Beg :— ct upe & paseo ber bY) 5-* 6d)! al! sen!) 
all las 5 a 26 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) ‘ 


91. 


* 


A very valuable and complete copy of the well-known lexi- 
con by the celebrated lexicographer Abii Bakr Muhammad 
B. al-Ha. B. Durayd, who died a. H. 321=a.p. 934. See H. Kh., 
Vol. II, p. 629, and Fihrist, p. 61. 

For other copies consult Brock., Vol. [, pp. LLt-112-. 

Written in elegant and neat Nasta‘liq. Dated 1078. 

Copyist :—Md. Sharif al-Tatnt. 


(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


— 
tk | — A eg 

"The well-known and valuable abridgment of Jawhari's 

famous Arabic Dictionary, the Sihah, by Abu’! Fadl Muham- 
mad B. ‘Umar B. Khalid, commonly known as Jamal al- 
- Qurasht (d. a.a. 681 =a-p. 1282), with the Persian equivalents 
added to the Arabic words. Consult Brock., Vol. I, p. 296. 
JO 3 : * inne — = 16th of — Rp Series 
st is probably an autogr copy. Written in ¢ neat Nas- 
8* ue tat liq. Dated 1 681 ALR, | | 
—J— 


it 
. 
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The lexicon is very popular in India and it has been 
printed several times. 


(Nizgim Lib., Hyderabad, ) 


> & 
GRAMMAR. 4 


93. 


IAN! yy! 


A commentary upon the grammatical work of Abid 
Zakariya Yahya B. ‘A. Mu‘ti B. ‘Abd al-Nir al-Zawabi, who 
died a. Hf. 628=—a.p. 1230. 

Commentator :—Md. B. Ahmad al-Sharishi (d. a.n. 685= 
A.D. 1286). For details see Brock., Vol. I, p. 303. 

Written in old Naskb. Dated 785 a.n. One fol. is 
wanting. 


2 4 a TA, 


(Nig&m Lib., Hyderabad.) 


94. 
* | - - * 
ge) OS ote ute 

A useful and autograph copy of an ‘Arabic Grammar by 

‘A. Rastl B. Md. Rid& al-Ansari, composed in a.m. 1177=4.p. 
1763, as appears from the following passage :— * 
we pee Lola) dase) Gy) pLiy 5a a, 
5 ; Sek 
ore) flat oS ay wees il) UU Si) SSM pam gle HoStsh) — 








Jpaty! | Sac be) oemre Wl csole pe Si &) dems lt — —J 
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Written in — — 
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mle 
Raeronic. 
95 


EY! 3 
A commentary upon the rhetorical work (~».*!! >.= of Nash- 
win B. Sa‘id al-Himyari (d. A. u. 573=a.p. 1117) by an anony- 
mous author. See Brock., Vol. [, p. 300, Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat. 


No. 8753-4. The commentary is not mentioned in Brock. 
Written in old Naskhb. Not dated; old copy. 
' 


Beg :— gt Boom 5 2~<yS! dom!! asin! uc! a oes ae Let 
(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


> he 
PrRosopy. 
96 


aye) pele S _pyeal! ies 
A treatise on Prosody. 


Authon:—‘A. Sattar B.‘Ali B.al-Hu. See H. Kh., Vol. V, 
p- 211. Autograph copy. Written in Naskhb. Dated 919 a.n. 


Beg :— US etpwe egy) dem Co) a on au) 
(Nizém Lib.. Hyderabad.) 


97. 
dee jy Foe? ¢ y* 


A commentary upon the metrical treatise of Diya’ al-Din 
Abii Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah B. Muhammad al-Khazraji, who 
died in a.#. 626 = a.p. 1228 Gonsult Brock., Vol. I, p. 312. 

Commentatof :—Ghulim Nagshband, known as al-Shafi‘t, 
who flourished in the 12th century of the Hijrah. See for 
another work of the commentator No. 126. Written in ordinary 
Ta‘liq. Dated 1059 aa The commentary is not mentioned 


s = 
jn Brock 
p in ck. 
° J - . 4 ° t . < 2s - 
ww ’ * a 






Beg:— ~—., he €' west! whae wy Tyas Ndr wy 


(Wajid Husayn, Yahya Gang, Lucknow.) 
— 





CX Xi AKABIC MANUSORIPTS, 


AXILILI. 
PROVERBS. 
98. 


SRN ks 
A work on Arabic proverbs, by Jamal al-Din Muhammad 
B. ‘Ali B. Muhammad B. Abi Bakr al-Shaybi al-Makki al- 
Shafi't (d. a.g 837 = a.p. 1433). Com for Nasir ‘Ali B. 
Ashraf Isma ‘il, the Amir of Yaman. for author’s life and 
his works O.P. Lib. Copy of Mu*jam by Ibn-i-Fahd (d. a.n. 
S85 = a.D. 1409) fol. 241b. (For Fahd see Brock, Vol. Il, p 


* 


175). The MS. is dated 845, i.e., 8 years after the author's 
death. 


Scribe :—Muhammad B. Ahmad B. Muhammad B. Sa‘id 
al-Shafiti. Written in Arabian Naskh. 


Beg :— =" “tte Yi Ai!) a sh cseaitsN all kena 
(M. Khalil al-Din Ahmad Library, Salimpurah, Benares.) 


— 

A work upon Arabic literature with notes, by ‘Abd al- 
Jalil Bilgr&é mi, who died in a.w. 1138 = a.p. 1725; see Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat., p. 963b. The name of the author is not mentioned 
in the MS. 

Written in good Nasta‘liq. 


(M. ‘Ali Husayn Lib., Kiichah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 
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10}. 


cet! pS Che! CS lal! oles 


A critical treatise on Mutanabbi’s (d. a.m. 354 = a.p. 965) 


works by Mir Ghulim ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami (d. a-w. 1200 —a_p. 
1785). 


The following is a short extract from Bilgrami’s preface. 
— — masb le pam ¥ 
ag? be heat wi cs rbl& og? Bip? Celie mic road's gle cho! 
=" slent!! -< acl 


Written in Ta‘liq, not dated. 


The MS. bears copious marginal notes in the handwriting 
of Azad Bilgrami. 


(M. ‘Ali Husayn Lib., Kichah-i-Madrasah-i-A*izzah, Hyderabad.) 


XV. 
OrnaTE Prose ann LETreR. 
102. 
— ⸗ 


A work on miscellaneous subjects, by Hatiz al-Din Muham- 
mad B. * Adil P&sha al-* Ajam!. 


See for details H. Kh., Vol V. p. 610. 


The copy was transcribed from the MS. in the Bhupal 
library in 1312 a.H. 


Seribe :-—Muhammad ‘Abd al-WaAsi*. 
Beg :-— | =" — lS!) ome a! 
(Nadwat al“Ulam&’ Library, Golagang, Lucknow.) 


103. 
—— — oy! & 


Qahiri al-Shafiti (d. 
Brock., Vol. II, 


* Aci — 4 @ 
o% a 7 — — 
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J 
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AVI, 
SCIENCES. 
104. 
wol...)! ap) s obi dy! 
A work on Philosophy. 
Author :—Sadr al-Din Muhammad (Mulla) B. Ibrahim Sht- 
rézi, called Mullé Sadra (d. a.m. 1050 = a.p. 1640), For author 


and his other works see Brock., Vol. II, p. 413, and Berl. Lib. 
Ar. Cat. No. 306... 


Written in elegant Nasta'liq, by the author’s son. Not 
dated. 


Beg :— =" CHV! wySlo paw Lo & eel!) Soexu 
(Niziito Lib., Hyderabad.) 
105. 
A work on Philosophy, by Abi Sa‘id Zahir al-Haqq. (?) 


' Written in careless Ta‘liq (c. 1300 H.). 


Beg :-— ge! sista alt olare 


(Nadwat al--Ulama’ Lib., Lucknow.) 


106. 


usdreel! 


An exceedingly valuable copy of the well-known Com- | 


mentary upon the philosophical work of Mufaddal B. ‘Umar 
Athir al-Din Abhari’s (d. a.n. 663=a.p. 1264) Hiddyat al 
Hikrmat. | 
A.H. 890=a.p. 1475). See Brock., Vol. I, Pe: 464, Br. Mus. 
Cat. Ar, Books, Vol. I, p. 701, and Calcutta Mad 


— — (Nizam Lib., Hyderabad 1.) 
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A ge pp. ; E . ; 


Commentator :-—Husayn B. Mu‘in al-Din al-Maybuzi (d.— 


and Pers. MSS: Cat. Written in Naskb. Dated 70l4.a. Au- 
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author and his other works see Brock., Vol. LI, p. 412. Br. 


Mus. Pers. Cat., Vol. II, p. 864%: and No. 100 and 108 of the 
notes. Written in good Ta‘lig, with an illuminated ‘Unwin. 
Dated 1080 a.n. Autograph copy. 


Beg :— #' cies aT 2 al) sem oe y 
(M. ‘Ali Hu. Lib,, KGchah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘*izzah, Hyderabad. } 


XVIII, 
Eruics, 


108. 
mee! ne 
A treatise on Ethics. 
Author :—Ahmad B. ‘Abd al-Rida, better known Muhazzab 


al-Din (d. a.u. 1084—=a p. 1673). For author and his other 
works see Brock., Vol. IL, p. 412; Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., Vol. II, 
p 864", and No. 100 and 107 of the notes. Written in good 
Naskb with illuminations. Dated 1079 a.m. Autograph copy. 


(M. ‘Ali Ha. Lib., Kifichah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad. ) 


XIX. 
MATHEMATICS. 
109, 
A Commentary upon the well-known arithmetical work 


—— tS of Bah&’ al-Din Md. B. Hu. B. ‘Abd al-Samad al- 
Harithi al-‘Amuli (d. a.a. 1030=a.p. 1621). The original work 
has been Lith. in a.w. 1285 and 1299. See Br. Mus. Cat. Ar. 
Books, Vol. LI, p. 190 and Brock., Vol. II, p. 414. 

Commentator :—Shams al-Din ‘Ali al-Khalkhali. See 
Brock., Vol. If, p. 415. Written in excellent Naskb. Dated 
A.H. 1221. 


(M. ‘Ali Ho. Lib., Kdchah-i-Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad.) 


xX. 
ASTRONOMY. 
: 110. 
* es pila] | i! ye : 
aes: A work on Astronomy. 
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oxxvVi ARABIC MANUSORIPTS. 


Author :—H4fiz Ah. B. Shaykb Tilimsani al-Ans&ri. Writ- 
ten in ordinary Nasta‘liq. Dated a.m. 1235. 


Beg :— — ah Ve lb deme 
(Shams al-- Clam&* Qadi ‘Ubayd-All&h Lib., Madras.) 


111. 


Sly 5s) 
A treatise on Astrolabe and its use, without author’s name. 
It is divided into a 4<she (Introduction) and 12 Gb (chapters). 
Written in ordinary Nasta‘liq (c. aoa. 1100). 


Beg -— ral Foy»? lasts Soahe DLs, rays ow 5 
(M. ‘A. Hayy. Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 
XXI. 
ALCHEMY. 
112 


mee)! Wass » pall! we (1) 


Author :—Abu"! ‘Abbas Ab. B. Md. al-Ghamri (d. A. . 905 
=a.pD. 1499). According to Brock., Vol. II, p. 170, only one 
copy is in the Cairo Lib.: see Ar. Cat., Vol. V, p. 335. Written 
in ordinary Naskh. Not dated. 


' 
Beg :— ra glee Ms cly¥ GIA co)! aU opm) 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


jel! ple GS shy T(r) 
Author :—‘All Beg al-Azriqi al-Rimi 
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114. 


. 
Ww gael! ys wrS)! yl (rm) 
ey. an anonymous author. 
ritten in the same hand. Not dated. 
Beg :— red ey ue? Sole able) .25)) wla 
(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


115. 
wigb di! — ne 


A work on Alchemy, by Abi Mis& Jabir B. Hayyan 
(d. c. a.w. 160=a.p. 776). The work is divided into 90 Tashih, 
as appears from the preface of the work. 
nly one copy is mentioned in Brock. See Vol. I, p. 241. 
For author’s life see /bn Khallikan, vers. De Slane, ol. | aes 
p. 300; Fihrist, pp. 354-8, and Cat. Ar. Books Br. Mus., Vol. I, 
p. 771. Written in Naskh In &@ modern hand. 


Beg :— wu» upd pile pee? y wie L ds} wy Lon see wis joe — yo JU 
gl = pede ol tee eA! al) Soe JG - whe 


(Bahadur Shah, Mochigate, Lahore.) 






XXII. 
Masic. 
116. 
Som Soa 
An interesting work on Magic. = 
- Author :—‘Abd al-Rahman B. Abi Bakr al-Dimishgq! al- 


Jawbari (d. c. a.n. — 1233). It is an incomparable 
Tiedt work as H. Kh. (Vol. V, p. 438) says :-— 


— — bs) gf IG Le - 235) ab 9 ab a pw 2,6 wliS sm 5 
. BH p25 oe 550M 5 Sys) — 5 Bm) LR Yly AS J) ert wr 
ry = pot AS oe pte del wiype AES 5 SIG) UL) Sigs LU BLL 


aR en Ford details see Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. V, No. 5563. For 
sent | othe copies see Brock. , Vol. I, p. 497. Written in elegant 
| on ated: 771 a. 







————— * Pars Pa) a — — 
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XXIII. 
MEDICINE. 
by é 


Fee3 39! deghl! let! α 


* treatise on the properties of the newly introduced medica 
ments. 


Author :—Ahmad Lutf-Allah Efendi. (?) 

The work has been translated from Turkish as stated in the 
Colophon. For details and another copy see O. P. Lib. Cat. 
Vol. IV, p. 174, xviii. Written in Naskh. Dated Mecca, 1150 
A.H. 


Beg :-— z" - eur Sale wy! Jet _.. dem! 


(Wajid Hu,., Yahya Ganj, Lucknow. ) 


118. 
an — ee) ag 


The third abridgment of Qanun of Abd ‘Ali al-Hu. B. ‘Abd- 
Alléh B. Sina, called al-Shaykb ai-Ra’is, the most celebrated 
Arabian philosopher and physician, better known in Europe 
by the name of Anicenna, who died in a.w. 428—a-.n. 1037, in 
his 58th year. 

Commentator :—Fakbr al-Din al-Khujandi. (7) One copy 
of the Commentary is in Paris: see Brock., Vol. I, p. : 
One copy isin the Bankipore Lib.- see Cat., Vol. IV, p. 100; and 
one copy is in the A.S.B.: see Gov. Ind. Coll., Part I, No. 229, 
p. 14. Written in elegant Nasta‘liq. Not dated. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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Beg op? yp) nl Bi os? Sot tel Gam AU cond) 


— — 
(Nizam Lit... Hyderabad.) e 
XXYV. 
INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. 
120. 


ela] plac * —X —— 

A work on the interpretation of dreams. 

Author:—‘Abd al-Mu'‘ti B. Salim B. ‘Umar al-Shiblif al- 
Simlivi, who flourished in the L1th century of the Hijrah. See 
Cairo Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. IV, p 219. Forauthor and his other 
works see Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat., Nos. 3202 ,4679, Brock., Vol. I, 
p- 44, and Cat. Br. Mus, Ar. Books, Vol, I, p. 235, Autograph 
copy. Written in Naskh. Dated ‘1090 avn. 


' 
Beg :-— * ys lle s dale daJdbesi ds5J) po eso al) doxJ! 
. (Ahli-lealaim Lib... Madras.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY List or Aranic MSS. 


121. 

This copy of the Qur'a an is 2: to the penmanship of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni who probably flourished in the 11th 
century of the Hijrah. The weight of the MS. sufficiently 
speaks of the quantity of gold used in it. It is exceedingly 
valuable on account of the profuse illuminations and orna- 
mentations and beautiful designsin gold throughout. Written 
in bold Naskh. 

This copy was kindly lent by Nawwab-zidah Khusraw 


Mirzé of Murshidabad to the A.S.B. for Exhibition held on the 
3rd February, 1915 a.p. 


——— Shae 


— su cers 200 roe 
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Vasious Reapinas anp ORTHOGRAPHY. 


123. 
Tepe)! is) 8) 8 Lee! 


Volume I of the above work treating of the various 
readings of the seven recognized Qur’an-readers, imperfect at 
the beginning, by Abi ‘All al-Hasan B. Ahmad B. ‘Abd al- 
(jhatfar al-Faral al-Nahvi (d. a.a 377=a.p. 987). For author 
and his other works see Brock., Vol. I, p. 113. 

The testimonies of the recognized Qur’fin-readers, Huflaz 
and learned men of the Sth century of the Hijrah are on the 
fiy-leaf of the MS. 

Volume II of this work of the same date is in the Lib., 
but it is also defective at the end. Written in Naskh (c. 500 
A.H.). 

Beginning abruptly :— ra - tpflia LS) dad 


(O.P. Lib., Bankipore. ) 


124 


—“ io! i)! a lpr! 

A work on the same subject, by Ab&G Tahir Isma‘il B. 
Khalaf, B. Sa‘td al-Saqall al-Magqarri (d. a.n. 455=a.p. 1063). 
See Brock., Vol. I, p. 407. Only one copy is in the Berl. Lib. 
See Ar. Cat., Vol. I, No. 591. In the Hand-list of the Banki- 


pore O.P. Bib. the work is wrongly styled wy *' instead of 
w'y=’, Compare Hand-list, p. 17, No. 151. 


The testimonies of the recognized Qur’&n-readers, Huffaz 
and learned men of the 6th century of the Hijrah are the 


colophon of the MS. Written in Naskb. Dated 6524.8. 
Scribe :—‘Abd al-Qavi B. ‘Abd-Allah B. Ibrahtm B. Md. al- 


Anmiati al-Sa‘dt 





Beg: —bise y adeb Ulsi 5) al som yolk yt godt UE 





B85 AU om Ley - aiybs, pie! 
(O.P. Lib... Bankipore.) . | 
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ARABIC MANUSCRE’TS. Cxxxi 


the Jimi’ Akbarat Kashmir. Written in meat Naskh. Head- 
ings with rubrications. No date. 


’ 
Beg :— elt sath GF be 5154) Grae col) a dom) 
(Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rarmpore.) 


COMMENTARIES ON THE QUR'AN. 
126. 
A Commentary upon the firat seven and half chapters (viz. 
from 424th) 5, to ) of the Qur'an, by Ghulam 
Naqgshband, known al-Shafi'l. Composed in LILO a.m. as ap- 


pears from the following chronogram of a latter composition :-— 
( dated (com) Ketel) the oe dept pine 
- i Std » us — gsot—& 
A} 
—— all =~ —f—asles 
For author and his another work see No. 97. 


Written in good Naskh (c. 1200 a-n.). 
Scribe :-—Md. Iitifat Mubariz Khan of Loharpore. 
' 


Beg :— 2 tere tye wi) Gam _-2!) al sea} 
(Ahmad-Allah Lib., Muradabad,) 


127. 


yee! cs? whe! 
An old Spy. of the —— — upon the Qur’dn, by AbG 
Ja‘far Md, B. al-Hasan al-Tiisi (d. a.a. 450=a.0. 1067). For 
edited by Mr see Brock. yok I, p. 205, Fihras al-Titsi, pp. 285-255, 


* Scribe "Abu bart good Neg B, Haji Hu. Fahtajt al-Tibst al- 
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128. 
slap) 


A Commentary on the Qur'an, by ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Salam B. Ahmad B. Ghamir al-Maqdisi (d. ¢ Am. 678=a.v. 
1279). For author and his other works see Brock., Vol. I, 
p. 450. There are two parts of the work. First part is 
defective at the beginning. Written in Naskb. Dated 687 a.n. 


(O.P. Lib... Bankipare.) - 


129. 


oll gytie 


An abridgment of podiod! ‘ yo, a Commentary upon the 
@ur’an, by *Abd al-Rahmaan al-Suy@ti (d. A.u. 911 —a.p. 1505). 
See Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat. No. 125. 7 

Author:—‘Abd al-Ahad B. Shaykh Md, Sirhind! al-Hanaft 
(¢) Written in Shikastah. No date. . 

Beg — &vlbe teers Ugthoj ep ol} soles ugle cdl 5 al nerd} 

7 ifthcol} (dalie) 
(Muhammad Muhaddith Lib,, Rampore. ) 
130. 


A Commentary upon the Qur'an according to the Sht‘ah 
Sect. | 

Commentator :—Sayyid Hashim B. Sulayman B. Isma‘il B. 
‘Abd al-Jawad al-Katkani (d. a.w. 1107 =a.p.1695). Composed 


in 1077. The preface is divided intoa 4->%< and 12chapters (Cb). | e 

See Amal al-Amil, p- 73, for author. i: 4 
Beg:— gt aaltbet widh wale ype ple, BU sem 
Scribe :—‘Izzat-Allah B. Md. Hu. ‘Abbasi. we 





4, 


— 
* 


— — F . 
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B. Md. al-Hiravi (d. 2m. 40l=—a.p. 1010). For details see 
H. Kh., Vol. IV, pp. 324-26. For other copies see Prock., 
Vol. 1, p. 131. Written in Arabic Naskhb. Dated 528 a.n.:— 


F J * * . . 

wy? B55 ably ake ee Ut — ered! ts? ot 4=— wr ag 
Scribe :-—-Abu’'d Damin B. Ghalib B. Abi Nasr. 
(Shih Habib Haydar Lib,, Kakdri, Lucknow.) 


132. 


ing! ple Spe! Tignes Cs BUS) 
A work on the Science of Tradition, by Aba Bakr Alimad 
B. ‘Ali B. Khatib al-BaghdadiI (d. a-.w. 403=a.p.1071). See for 
details Brock., Vol. I, p. 329, H. Kh., Vol. V, p. 222, and Berl. 
Lib. Ar. Cat. No. 1034. 


Written in Naskh (c. 600 a.H.); 6th and 7th parts of the 
work are in the Lib. 


Part VI, beginning abruptly — 2 & cree Gao 
» WII, beginning — S337? Gr See — >! a! —“ 


et Gist a8 ww 
(O.P. Lib., Bankipore. ) 
THEOLOGY. 
133. 
A theological work, by ‘ Uthman al-Quraysh!, composed 
in a.u. 996. Written in Arabic Naskh. Dated a.H. 1020, 
- Scribe :—Ghafar B. Shaykb Sharaf al-Din al-Quraysht! 
al-Hanafi. ' 
Beg :— «isig>) o: lal) astss (mic) Lale le _ le os™ al sox) 
KsdaGal) dyles!) 07,3 abl Wa, 
(M, Md, Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 
ase 
A very interesting copy of the famous Prayer Book of ‘Ali 
. Aba nN » (a. AH. 95= a.p. 713). Written 
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by Md. B. Makki al-‘ Amull al-Shahid (4. A. 787 =a.p. 1385). 
See for scribe No. 187. From the colophon it appears that the 
MS. was collated with a copy dated 601 a.a#. Written in 
Arabic Naskh. 

(Md. Ibrahim Lib., Lucknow. ) 


135. 
ile)! ola! o| 


A Commentary upon the well-known Usiil al-Fiqgh !)¥)! jb 
of ‘Abd-Allah B. Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. a.a. 710 =a.p. 1310). 

Commentator :—Mull4* Abd al-Salim of Divah. The author 
Hourished in the time of ShAhjahan (1037 ,.4.—1068 a.u.). See 
for author and his works Kash/ al-Mutawari fi Hal-i-Nizam 
al-Din al-Qari, printed copy p. 136, Ma’athir al-Kiram of Azid 
— od p- 235, and Vazrkirah-i-Ulama-i-Hind by Rahman 
‘All, p. 120. 

Written in Ta‘ligq (ce. 1200 a.H.), 

Beg :— gt be GSE abet Jy! 5 ELA, (50 Hh) wh ¥ ait al) a4 


(Shah Habib Haydar Lib., K&@kdrf, Bucknow.) 


J URISPRU DENCE. 
136. 
>| oR } i: ; 


A work on jurisprudence, by ‘Abd al-Ghafir Mubarak B. 
‘Abd al-Haqg B.Nir(?). The work is divided into 24 chapters. 
Written in clear Naskh. (c. 1200 a.H.). 


Beg :— AU) slae adres JSytar . Lyre com we bl iS dem 
gt spi) one SSN 


(Ahmad Allah Lib., Muradabad.) 


137. ‘ 
(ines)! Légy)) Gaal! ¢ y2 * 
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Md. Baqir. Majlisi (d. aca. LlLl=a.p. 1699), see Shuzur 
al.‘Iquan, fol. 56. 
(Md. [brahim Lib., Lucknow.) 


138. 


A work on Muhammadan Law of the Hanafi School, by Md. 
B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Tahiri(?). Written in Ta‘lig (c. 1200 a.#.). 
The work is alightly defective at the end. ; 

Beg :— 2 sliled) alos) aieBe jl w? a5 ye cso al sexJ! 


(Ahmad-Allah Lib., Muradabad.) 


139. 


yl gale 


A valuable and autograph copy of a well-known work on 
the Furi‘ according to the Hanafi School, by [brahim B. Md. 
B. Ibrahim al-Halabi (d. a.u. 956—a.p. 1549). Composed in 
a.H. 923 ;— 


Petty! wrt Some tl Macle gle dem) aJ 3 
eye 5 BJ thee Co Coalem wry LY 2p Wo pant om ale 
4sisbikh—5 " J Addo! Aton 7 
The above colophon shows that the work is an autograph 
copy written by the author at Constantinople in a.a.929, The 


work is written in fine small Ta‘liq within gold-ruled borders. 
The headings are written in red. ‘Unwéan illuminated. 


(Imperial Lib.) 


Hisrory. 
140 


= Sled! lpi Wily! 
A work on Islamic history relating to education and litera- 
ture in India, and contains an introduction, 4 chapters, many 
irts and an appendix. 
Author :—M. Hakim ‘Abd al-Hayy. 
ss Written in clear Ta‘liq. 
* Beg — shel) sds oly hipaa) days WUUS ady re α 


(See Lib. No. 5.) 
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141. 


A very old copy of the well-known manual of early Muslim 
history and biography by the famous ‘Abd-Allih B. Qutaybah 
(d. a.n. 276=a.p. 889) For details see Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. 
Cat. No. 447. The headings are written in Kitt character. 
Written in Arabie Naskb. Dated 500 a.z. Some pages are 
wanting at the beginning. Time-worn. 

I saw it at Lucknow in the possession of a book-seller. 
Subsequently I found it in the Rampore State Lib. 

Lith. Gcttingen 1850 ap. and Cairo 1883 a.p. See Cat. 
Ar, Books. Br. Mus., Vol. 1, p. 17. 


(Rampore State Lib.) 


BIoGRAPHIES. 
142. 
Seed! vlad wm —Pdo sled po LAI ede! 


The work contains the history of Muhammadan Law and 
the biographies of the early and modern jarists of the Hanafi 
School by Md. B. Sulayman al-Kafay!I who died in aa. 990 
=a.P. 1582. Ahlwardt gives Mahmid instead of Md., see 
Berl. Lib. Ar. Cat., Vol. IX, No. 10027, where the title of the 
work is given »5b&%) «Mey —JUs, 

Brockelmann has misspelt the A‘la@m and omitted to refer 
to the Berl. Lib. Cat.; vide Brock., Vol. II, p. 83. 

The work is written in usual Ta'‘liq. Transcribed from 
the copy of Md. Diy&é’ al-Din of Chawghary&é of Burdwan. 
Dated a.n. 1282. 


u 
Beg :— git - srl Sony Amy sd a vex} 
| (Imperial Lib.) 


143. 
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Written in clear Ta‘liq. 
Beg :— zhi laa) dele 5 oY GIL oS) aU sea 


(See Lib. No. 5.) 


144. 


Sia jonas 
A dictionary of the Shi‘ah Traditionists, by Md. B. ‘Ali 
al-Astribadi (d. a.w. LO28—a.p. 1619). Composed in 988 an. 
It is transcribed from the author’s copy in 1090 a.n. 


For details ao — copies see Brock., Vol. II, p. 385, 
and Amal al-Amil, 


Scribe _-Maa‘id * ‘Baar. Written in Nask}h. 
(Md. Ibr@him Lib., Lucknow.) 


145. 
26 —E — ne) 


Che famous biographical dictionary of illustrious men, 
chiefly of those who flourished in the beginning of Islamism, by 
Yahya B. Sharaf al-Nawavi (d. a.w. 676=a.p. 1218). For 
details see Brock., Vol. I 394, Lktifa’ al-Qunt‘, p. 10, and 
H. Kh., Vol. Il, p. 477. "The work is printed, See Br. Mus. 
Ar. Books Cat. Written in old Naskb (c. 700 a.n.). It is an 
incomplete copy. The headings are written with rubrications. 


(Md. Muhaddith Lib... Rampore.) 


146. 
Short biographies of the latest ‘ Ulama&" and Shaykhs of 
India, by Md. Ashraf (7). Arranged in alphabetical order. 


The author probably flourished in the 12th century of the 
Hijrah. 


Written in Ta‘liq Shikastah Amftz (c. 1300 a.n.). 


Beg :— by 1 #ahs ie 595 [ core =! | 
(Shah Habib Haydar Lib., K&kdri, Lucknow. ) 
147. 


Notices on the — — who flourished in the early 
and later times, with their works, by I‘jaz Husayn Kantari 


Pea Ley tee — * 
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(d. A.H. 1286 = a.p. 1869). Arranged in alphabetical order. 
Two other copies are in Lucknow, one in Nasir Hu. Lib., one 
in Md. Ibrahim Lib. One in the Bubhar Coll. Imp. Lib. and 
one in Rampore State Lib. Written in good Naskh (c. 1300 


A.H.). 
Beg :—er* esl Usbafteliy clot ( lays ) olajali ait) al! ood) 


: Lim! 
(M. Sakba@wal-Hu. Lib., Lucknow.) ent 


(J EOGRAPHY. 


148, 
Sytel! goa gia > 3%)! i 

The work contains three parts. The first part is on geo- 
graphy, the second part on history, and the third part on 
politics. The first part contains an introduction and 4 chapters, 
which deal particularly with the geography of India. The 
second part contains 10 chapters. The third part contains 10 
chapters and many sections. 

Author:—M. BE ‘Abd al-Hayy. 

Written in clear Ta‘ liq. 


i} 
—— alien 5 ify Ws RE 





(See Lib. No. 5.) 


PHILOLOGY. 
149, 


wy clk 
A treatise on Arabic colloquialism, by Awhad al-Din Ahmad. 
dedicated to Faqir Md. Khan Bahadur (?). Written in good 
Ta‘liq (ec. 1300 a.H.). Ae | F 
Beg:— geht 315 ye Jor wT HAW LI -—) ls web 


(Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 
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Copyist :—Sa‘d-Allah Khan (d. a.n. 1066=a.n. 1655), who 
was the most able and upright minister of the emperor Shah- 
jahan. The following lines on the first fol. are in the hand- 
whiting of Shihjahan (a.m. 1037-1068 = a.p. 1627-1657). 


— wile AU) baw BS G5 WT area, ve ot oi 
BS0 BIE GUS Nets mel! my ry — pythec y 
-WS4 wlynals come Grol et Boe - of 
(Rampore State Lib.) 


ORNATE Prost AND Poetry. 
151. 

A short autobiography of Fadl-i-Hagq B. Fadl-i-lmam, a 
well-known learned Mawlind of Khayrabad, who died while in 
transportation at Rangoon in 1278 a.n. In the course of his 
narrative the author records important events of the Mutiny of 
1857 a.D. and mentions the troubles and pains which he 
suffered during the time of his expatriation. For author's life 
and his works see Hada’iq al-Hanafiyah of Faqir Md., p. 480. 

Written in Ta‘liq by Hasan Muhaddith, the father of the 


owner of the Lib., with useful explanatory notes. The MS. 
contains two Qasidahs at the end. 


Bog :— gt derbi wre clay ws coe abe sles ape al oon 
(M. Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


152. 
—2— inn! | 
A very interesting copy of the poetical works of the cele- 


brated Indian scholar-poet Ghulam ‘Ali Azad of Bilgram 
(d. a.H. 120 - 4. D. 1785), containing seven Diwins. Penned by 
himself. The author commenced the work in 1179 a.H. and 
finished in 1194 a.w. The following note at the end of the 
work is an autograph :— gg! ,Obt bets) gia obit ul) by 

Two Diwans were published in Hyderabad some years ago. 
They are full of misprints. 

Written in minute Ta‘liq Shikastah Amiz. 


Beg :-— . | ¢! ~ ons); loin * — 
(Nawwab Nar al-Hasan Lib.. Lucknow.) 








THE FOURTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
BANGALORE, JANUARY 1917. 


The Fourth Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
on January 10th, llth, 12th and 13th, 1917, under the presi- 
doncy of Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.1LE., D.Sc., F.R.S. The meet- 
ing was attended by about 270 members and some 70 papers 
were communicated, abstracts of which are given below. 

The Patron of the Congress, H.H. the Maharajah of My- 
sore, G.C.S.1., was present at the opening meeting and welcomed 
the visitors in a felicitous speech. 


Presidential Address. 
By Stix Autrrep Grass Bourne, D.Se., F.RS., K.OCAM. 
Your HicuNess,. 


_ My first duty is the very pleasant one of saying, on be- 
half of the members of this Congress, how much we value the 
honour Your Highness has done us in consenting to be our 
Patron and in coming here to preside at our opening meeting. 
Many of our members have come from distant parts of India 
and are paying their first visit to the State of Mysore; the in- 
terest of this visit is greatly enhanced by the pleasure of seeing 
Your Highness in person. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 4 


Before going further may I say how greatly | appre- 
ciate the honour of my new position as President of this Con 
Bom a most unexpected honour as it is now fifteen years since 

was caught up by the at wheels of administration and had 
during that time very little leisure or energy to devote to 
scientific work. This is one reason among others why I cannot 
aa predecessor and offer 
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fic aim subordinated to the practical and the subjects treated 
of as incidental to the consideration of practical arts like Men- 
suration or Judicial Astrology." I am not quite clear as to 
what Judicial Astrology is, but we shall doubtless agree that it 
is not pure science. 

I was particularly anxious that the Congress should meet 
in Bangalore in order to give its members the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the Indian Institute of Science, that 
they might see for themselves what has been so far the outcome 
of Mr. J. N. Tata’s unique beneficent intention and what 
immense possibilities there are for the future, if others would 
follow his excellent example. 

Unfortunately, the Institute itself is nota suitable place for 
the holding of our meetings owing to the lack of sufficient 
accommodation for visitors on the spot and the difficulties of 
transit toand fro. It is, however, an ill wind that blows uo one 
any good, and as things are we have the pleasure of accepting 
the hospitality of His Highness’ Government and of seeing at 
leisure the very excellent arrangements made in this so well 
termed go-ahead State for the teaching and practice of science, 

This is the fourth meeting of this Congress, and I think you 
will all join me in congratulating those who have worked so 
hard to bring such a Congress into being. Although Dr. 
Simonsen of Madras and Mr. MacMahon of Lucknow are per- 
haps responsible for its conception, the Congress has hitherto 
found a complaisant foster-father in the old established Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and it may become permanently established 
as a peripatetic form of activity of that Society. That Society 
began life under the auspices of Sir William Jones, and he wise- 
ly urged at its inaugural meeting that there should be no rules, 
and for a long time there were no rules and the Society 
flourished without them. There is, however, little doubt that 
he made what were virtually rules, although not so-called, as 
occasion required. A founder may do this but every Society that 
persists beyond the time of its founder finds the need for some 
rules however few and simple. This Congress has managed 
fairly well up to now without any, but one of the matters which 
will be brought before you at the present meeting will be the 
desirability of some simple constitution. We are indeed to 
have a discussion with regard to its future, and I venture in the 
first place to offer a few comments and suggestions bearing 
upon the Congress. ) 

The body to which the Congress most nearly corresponds is 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Such 
un organization found its place in the Salomon's House of 
Bacon’s fable wherein they had “ Circuites or Visits of Divers 
Principall Citties of the se , wher, as it commeth to 
passe, wee doe publish such New Profitable Inventions, as wee 


thinke good.” 
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Like the British Association we may, I think, safely say 
that we contemplate no interference with the ground occupied 
by other institutions 
The objects of the British Association were at the outset 
declared to be — 


“To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direc- 

tion to scientific enquiry,— 

to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science 
in different parts of the British Empire, with one another 
and with foreign philosophers.— 

to obtain a more general attention to the objects of science, 
and a removal of any disadvantages of a public kind 
which impede its progress." 

These have remained its avowed objects for 85 vears, 


To speak of the last of these first, it has not the force now 
which it had in the early part of last century. There may still 
be comparatively few “whose favoured steps the lamp of 
science through the jealous maze of nature guides,”’ but there 
is no comparison between the amount of general attention the 
objects of science now receive and the state of things in 1831. 
So far as a general appreciation of science, its aims and methods 
was concerned, those days were not so very very far removed 
from the time when “ chymistes were distillers of waters.”’ or 
people who “ tarned ’’—or were supposed to turn— everything 
into siluer,”” or perhaps in the East from the time when “ the 
most eager search was the transmutation of metals and the 
elixir of immortal health.’” Indeed, within the year just closed 
a gentleman came to the Institute of Science to show us how 
to obtain gold from egg-shells, and not long ago I received a 
postal order of no small amount with a request that the value 
might be remitted in boxes of our best brain pills 

Science of some sort is now being very widely taught at all 
stages of education, and so far from its progress being impeded 
as used to be the case by disadvantages of a public kind, most 
Governments are more or less alive to the importance of de- 
voting public funds in furtherance of scientific work and 
almost every Honours list now contains the names of men distin- 
guished in science. 

In this country the various Governments have made a 
very fair beginning in the matter of funds 

It is impossible and would be of little value for our pur- 
poses to estimate the amount devoted to scientific ease ing 
in schools and colleges by the various Education Departments. 
I have, however, endeavoured, with the Kind assistance of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Davidson and the Financial Department of the 
Government of Madras, to form some idea of the amount bei 
pet upon original research and other higher scientific wor 

ughout the country. - 
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With the nature and essence of “research’’ I propose to 
offer a few observations later on, but it is not without interest 
to note at this point the connections in which the word occurs 
in the various budget estimates. The Government of India 
support a Forest Research Institute and College at Dehra Dun, 
and devote about 4 Inkhs a year to it; they contribute 5 lakhs 
a year to the Indian Kesearch Fund, about 5) lakhs to the 
Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, and a lakh to the Cen- 
tral Research Institute at Kasanlhi. 

Some of the local Governments have entertained, or pro- 
pose to entertain, what they call in the budget, Forest Research 
Officers. The Agricultural College in the Madras Presidency 
has, for part of its title, that of Research Institute. The Gov- 
ernment of Bengal give research scholarships. The Punjab 
Government enter a small portion of their contribution to Gov- 
ernment Colleges as research grant. In Burma a small sum is 
devoted to what are called Leprosy researches. 

The budgets. however, provide for many other forms of 
scientific activity in connection with which the word research 
does not happen to have been used, such as:—further experi- 
mental work in connection with agriculture, bacteriological 
work as affecting man and animals, other investigations of a 
medical nature, and work relating to fisheries and other in. 
dustries. 

Further, various Governments support Museums in some of 
which, at any rate, scientific work is carried on, and our Institute 
here at Bangalore receives an annual grant of Rs. 87,500 from 
the Government of India who have promised, should any pri- 
vate individual be willing to subscribe, to provide a like 
amount so long as their total grant does not exceed Rs. 1,50,000. 

Lastly, there are the various Imperial Surveys; in some of 
these the expenditure must, of course, be mainly debited to ad- 
ministrative work, but in the majority of them the funds do 
something towards the pro of science. 

In all these ways and without taking the Surveys mto 
account the annual expenditure from public funds on scientific 
work in British India is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 70—S80 lakhs, that is to say, £500,000 ; and to this must, of 
course, be added large capital sums invested in buildings. I 
have the exact figures under each head but the difficulty comes 
when one endeavours to pick out the expenditure resulting in i 
additions to scientific know ,and I have given the Govern- 


ment the benefit of the doubt in the majority of the doubtful 
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bly small extent. In this latter respect there have been a few 
striking exceptions, and perhaps the foremost of these was the 
projected gift of the late Mr. Tata to the carrying out of which 
by his sons our Institute owes its existence. 

So far as Government. contributions are concerned, I must 
leave it to others interested to make more exact calculations, 
particularly with a view to deciding what share of this expendi- 
ture is intended to make for progress in science and to insti- 
tute comparisons with similar efforts in other countries I can- 
not arrive at any total for expenditure in Great Britain on 
corresponding objects, but I note that, at the opening of the 
National Physical Laboratory in England in 1902, His Majesty 
the King, then Prince of Wales, expressed the belief that it 
was “‘almost the first instance of the State taking part in 
scientific research,’ and that the capital grant towards that 
laboratory was £13,000 (viz. under two lakhs), and that the 
annual allowance towards its maintenance was £4,000 (Ort 
lakh in our budget terminology), while the only other sum men- 
tioned by the recently appointed Advisory Council as a State 
contribution of any magnitude in the pre-war period of the pre- 
sent century, is an annual subsidy of £20,000 (since increased 
to £30,000) to the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
at South Kensington. I would ask you to compare these 
figures so far as they go, on the one hand with those I have 
just given for some individual institutions in India, and. on the 
other, with the amount that must have been contributed from 
private sources in England. 

_ I do not ask you to make any odious comparison with 
what has been spent by any State in Central Europe but would 
remind you of a private benefaction in another continent of 
about 22 million dollars vielding an annual income of what 
amounts to over Rs. 30 lakhs in our currency. 

I do not intend to dwell further on finance, nor need I 
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notes, while others, although valuable contributions to science, 
are of immediate interest to very few. 

fam not instituting any comparison, invidious or otherwise, 
in this respect with the British Association, but should like to 
point out that from its foundation onwards some of the most 
important work of that body is to be found in the “ Reports on 
the State of Science.’ The Board of Scientific Advice in India 
has, it is true, for several years published an Annual Report, 
and in some subjects this gives a very fair idea of the progress 
during the vear, but in others it is little more than an extract 
from some administration report, and there seems to be no 
ee co-ordination nor any endeavour to formulate deside- 
rata. 

In these days of increasing specialization great effort ought 
to be made by those working at one subject to get some notion 
of the progress in others. o make one or two suggestions, 
there might be some greater effort at combined meetings to 
deal with subjects in which all or most scientific men must take 
some interest; there might be permanent committees dealing 
with specific problems, and the President of each Section, if you 
must have Sections, might endeavour to review recent work in 
his subject. This latter is indeed frequently done, but as these 
addresses are usually all delivered at the same hour they are 
for the most part listened to only by those who best know be- 
forehand what that work has been 

The other object which the British Association sets before 
itself. ors. to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
science in different parts of the British Empire with one another 
and with foreign philosophers, has always seemed to me, even 
taken alone, to justify the annual meeting: but here again the 
object would be more fully attained, were something arranged 
other than that the agriculturalists should shut themselves up 
in one room, the chemists in another, while the devotees of 
Natural Science segregate themselves in various ways and pay 
very secant attention even to one another. I can qnite sym- 
pathise with the botanist fail to appreciate the beauty of a 
paper ‘On ‘a Cubic Surface referred to a Pentad of Co-tangen- 
tial Points,”’ or the chemist being somewhat bored by a dis- 
quisition “On the Aberrant Form of the Sacrum connected 
with Naegele’s Obliquely Contracted Pelvis,’ but is an Associn- 
tion or Congress its rare 
of fellow-workers in science, 
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of us fully appreciate the demand he quotes “ that chemists 
should talk common sense in the vulgar tongue. 
Should not such meetings as this be almost entirely de- 


voted to the bringing together all the time of all the scientists 
present * 


To quote the hitherto unborn words of the memorandum 
to be presented by my Council to the Industries Commission, 
“the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers 
in India has been one of the chief reasons of the comparatively 
disappointing results.” 

Now if you will bear with me a little longer, I propose to 
revert to the question of research. 


Il have already drawn your attention to the frequent use 
of the term * research “' in the Government budgets of the day. 
Look only a few years back and you will hardly find it in these 
documents. I have not been at any pains to measure the 
increase of frequency in the general use of the word but it is 
certain that it is now being continually brought before a public 
few of whom concerned themselves much with the matter in 
the very recent past. 

Research is now alluded to asa perfectly simple operation, 
one even hears of men being ©‘ taught to research’; newspapers 
speak of it in the lightest manner, whereas, in even my student 
days, it was spoken of with almost bated breath as indicating 
something to which only the best of us could look forward. 
something which few of us were ever likely to carry on with any 
hope of success. How well I remember my own first piece of 
original work and the months I spent in trying to ascertain the 
structure of an organ little more than just visible to the naked 
eve and the excitement of trying to unravel its extreme 
complexity. My impression is that the term was at that time 
used almost entirely in connection with the pure science, but 
even in this respect it is now quite a common thing for a 
candidate for a higher degree in science to be expected to present 
a thesis based upon some original research, and there is a 
Professor in this country who, so I have been told, expects and 
helps each of his students to “ turn out a research,” to usea@ 
now common expression, every month. This may or may not 
be true. If true, it bespeaks considerable energy; how far it 
makes for pr authorities in the subject alone can say—at 
any —* it may serve as an example of how things have 
onan : 

‘Phen again instead of there being one or two isolated cases 
of Institutions professedly devoted to research such Institutions 


quite common. Some of these I 
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investigation, research and discovery, and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of mankind "’ 

Perhaps the most striking and modern example of the use 
of the term has been the name given to the recently appointed 
Committee of the Privy Council—a Committee for Scientific 
and Industral Research. This has still more recently become a 
separate Department of State and bids fair to influence pra- 
foundly the position of research. JI have based some of my 
remarks upon the instructive report lately issued by the Advi- 
sory Council of that Committee. 

As this is a Science Congress there are probably few present 
to whom this will not be ng merest commonplace, but there 
seem to be many people in this and in other countries who 
have not yet fully realized that the word “ research " is now in 
use in ways that differ greatly from one another. Almost all 
investigation 1s now spoken of as research. This is doubtless 
verbally correct; but the motive directing the investigation and 
the spirit in which it is carried out vary. and it seems desirable 
to emphasize the variations. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines a researcher as “ one who 
devotes himself to scientific or literary research (especially as 
contrasted, with one whose time is chiefly occupied in teaching 
or remunerative work).”"" The word “ research ” is now however 
very widely used in connection with remunerative work, that is 
to say, remunerative in a pecuniary sense. 

The Advisory Council to which I have just referred quote 
the managing director of a manufacturing firm who stated that 
he had no interest in research which did not produce results 
within a vear; it is evident that he meant results favourably 
affecting his own pocket. 

Dr. Mees, the Director of the Research Laboratories of the 
Fastman Kodak Company, no doubt takes a wider view. His 
interesting paper has been published in Nature, but I take the 
following from the Advisory Council's report — 


ness. First he needs the ordinary routine or works laboratory 
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usual works laboratory. In every case where the effect of 
research work has been very marked, that work has been 
directed not towards the superficial of industry but 


towards the fundamental and underlying theory of the subject. 
The function of the third type of laboratory—the true research 
laboratory—is to formulate this underlying theory. 

This kind of research work involves, Dr. Mees tells us, « 
laboratory very different from the usual works laboratory, and 
also investigations of a different type from those employed in a 
purely industrial laboratory. It means a large, elaborately 
equipped, and heavily staffed laboratory engaged largely on 
work which, for many years, will be unremunerative and which, 
for a considerable time after ite foundation, will obtain neo 
results at all which can be applied by the manufacturer. The 
shortest period in which any considerable results can be ex- 
pected is five years. while results so considerable as to affect 
the whole industry cannot be looked for in leas than ten years 
consecutive work.” 

You will observe that even Dr. Mees’ highest form of re- 
search that carried on in the true research laboratory as he 
calls it, is to be conducted with a view to remunerative results 
although these may be deferred for five or even ten years! 

I would ask you to contrast this attitude with that indi- 
eated by Sir Ray Lankester in a lecture delivered at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Sheffield Lankester pointed 
out how different from “ the eager practical spirit of the inven- 
tor who gains large pecuniary rewards”’ was “the devoted 
searching spirit of science which heedless of pecuniary rewards 
ever faces nature with a single purpose to ascertain the causes 
of things."" “‘ Invention,’ he said, “ follows the footsteps of 
science ata distance. She is utterly devoid of that thriftless 
yearning after knowledge, that passionate desire to know the 
truth, which causes the unceasing advance of her guide and 
benefactress.” 

It is probably impossible to find a classification of research 
work devoid of considerable overlapping and in many cases 
the motives are undoubtedly mixed, but it seems possible to 
recognize three classes -—that carried on with the single pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth in regard to the causes of things, 
that which has for its immediate object a specific utilitarian 
purpose but still without any expectation whatever of a pecu- 
niarily remunerative result, and research with the avowed 
object of —— money out of it sooner or later. 

The first and second classes would come under the head of 
ntific research in the sense in which the term is used by the 
‘rivy Council, while the third class is industrial research; but 












is the fact: that the firet class alone 
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“applied science, —— — put to 
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practical use; practical as distinguished from abstract or theo- 
retical. 

Huxley said that what people call applied science is noth- 
ing but the application of pure science to particular problems. 
The Advisory Council say that this no doubt is so; there are 
not two different kinds of science, at the same time they realize 
that they have to deal with the practical business world in 
whose eyes a real distinction seems to exist between pure 
science and applied science. There are, however, men in the 
business world who see more clearly. An American manufac- 
turer pointed out only the other day that * there are no sharp 
lines to separate pure from applied, scientific from practical, 
useful from useless. If one attempts to divide past research 
in such a manner he finds that time entirely rubs out the lines 
of demarcation.”’ 

It is interesting to note in passing that the word applied 
is being increasingly used in connection with specific branches 
ef science. I have been unable to trace the history of such 
usage. The term Applied Mathematics must have considerable 
antiquity. There have, for many years, been chairs of Applied 
Mechanics, Applied Physics, and Technical Chemistry, but I 
have failed to find any early use of the term Applied Chemistry. 
Some branches of science have an applied side with a special 
title, such as Economic Botany, others are in their very nature 
wholly applied, such as Agriculture and Medicine. 

But whatever terms have been used, the application of 
scientific knowledge for the good of mankind is as old as that 
knowledge itself. and one may safely say that the majority of 
those who have attempted this application have not been 
swayed by any pecuniary motive. The scientific agriculturist 
ie not in most cases the person into whose pockets comes the 
money secured by the use of better methods. Medical science 


in all its branches is, as I have just said, applied science and. 


although the doctor may earn his living by means of fees, 
medical research is not undertaken from pecuniary motives. 
It has been for the most part the — amt to — — 
problem of the scientific knowledge of the day, and there has, 
of course, been no such application with a more noble purpose. 
Still it is not pure science and there have often been medical 
men who have left further application to others while they 
have reverted to purely scientific sblems. at — 

Sir Francis Bacon in the le already quoted seems to 
have had in mind pure science on the one d and applied 
science on the other :— | 
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out of them Things of Use, and Practise for Man's life and 
Knowledge, 
These wee call Dowry-men or Benefactours.”’ 
* . — 

Observe who are the Benefactours, and in the use of this 
term we all doubtless most cordially agree; personally I would 
not have it supposed for one moment that I am belittling re- 
search even if undertaken from pecuniary motives, or would say 
one word to detract from its importance. All | maintam is 
that pure science must remain upon «a pedestal and no utili- 
tarain work can replace it. 

Dr. Mees may talk of going to the root of things and of 
the fundamental and underlying theory of a subject in connec- 
tion with his industrial research, but all this is, for the most part, 
mere superstructure based on pure scientific research. 

What utilitarian research would have discovered the funda- 
mental facts in regard to electricity or have led to the framing 
of the atomic theory? Who can say how many profound 
truths await discovery because some utilitarian who happened 
upon a glimmering of them did not think it worth while te 
pause and investigate the apparently irrelevant’ In like case 
your “ Pioner or Miner” eager to ascertain the causes of all 
things would have asked no better lot than to follow up the 
faintly marked trail wheresoever it might lead, perchance in 
the end to the elucidation of some great truth susceptible of an 
upplication which might completely revolutionize the very sub- 
ject upon which the utilitarian had been at work. 

ow much research has been undertaken by the student of 
pure science which he would haye frankly admitted to be 
apparently useless! How much patient work and loving care 
have been bestowed upon investigations seemingly impossible 
of application to any of the specific problems of the day ' 
Upon research of this kind no utilitarian would have been at 
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remains true that each one of the modern practical applica- 
tions of science, from wireless telegraphy to antitoxins, “ had 
its foundations in purely scientific work, and was not the 
result of deliberate intention to make something of service to 
bhumanity."" You will, I think, find evidence of this in the work 
from which I quote :—Professor Gregory's *' Discovery; or the 
Spirit and Service of Science.” 

The immediate recognition of the value of applied work 
implied in the term ‘‘ Dowry-men or Benefactours”’ does not. 
of course, trouble those with the “ thriftless yearning’: they 
have faith that sooner or later their work must fit in towards 
some useful purpose. We have heard of mathematicians who 
drink the toast “ Here’s to Pure Mathematics and may they 
never be of any use to anybody”, but even they know that 
Mathematics rule and govern a great variety of subjects. Most 
students of pure science believe, to use weightier words than 
mine, that ‘you cannot get the science you desire for utili- 
tarian ends by going straight for it. You must treat science 
with profound honour and respect and let her go on her own 
way. Then she will give vou rich fruit: if you try to cripple 
and force and direct her to your own immediate ends she dries 
up and becomes a mere hag.”” Had there not been in the past 
men imbued with this spirit, there would have been no scien- 
tific knowledge to apply to any particular class of problem and 
any widely successful effort to wean the earnest student of pure 
science from his single purpose for any utilitarian end and 
above all by means of pecuniary reward must spell disaster for 
the distant future, and may hamper progress long ere that ; 
but I cannot believe that a time will ever now come when 
there will not be many whose passionate desire to know the 
truth will rule them to the end. 
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there are ample balances upon which to draw, balances inherit- 
ed from the Pioners or Miners”? who have gone before. 

[have spoken of the cloud that hangs over industries, but 
one cannot forget that even this is as nothing when the whole 
sky is overcast when young, middle-aged and old alike, men of 
science as well as others, are sacrificing everything, forsaking 
what have hitherto been their ideals, giving their very lives, 
for the sake of what they hold to be a righteous cause. 

We, too, are doing the duty allotted to us and, precluded 
from more active help, must take what comfort we can from 
Milton's words :-— * They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 

My chief duty. as vour President, is now over. 

I fear I may have very partially succceded in putting 
before you my own somewhat conflicting thoughts but it seems 
to me that a new danger of misconception in regard to science 
may loom large in the near future,—pure science may be al- 
most submerged for a time by a wave of utilitarianism and it 
will require concerted and sustained effort to make people see 
things in their proper proportions. The motive of the utilita- 
rian is so obviously unimpeachable ; the student of pure science 
may be, in the words of the Preacher, casting his bread upon 
the waters whence it may return only after many days. On 
the one hand is the crying need for active help, on the other is 
the conviction as to what is the ideal. I do no more than ask 
you, as citizens of the Empire and as students of science, to 
reflect upon these matters. Each must follow the dictates of 


his own conscience— to thine own self be true ; thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 


ABSTRACT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS. 


Section of Agriculture, 


President —Mn. J. MacKenna, M.A., I.C.S., Agricultural Ad- 
wiser to the Government of India and Director of the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute. 


The Agricultural Development of North-West India (Summary).' 
—By ALBERT Howarp anpd GaprietLe L. C. Howarop. 


I. I~rropvecrion. 


The development of the agriculture of North-West India is largely a 
ueation of the conquest of an allavial desert by means of irrigation. 
re aro only two defects to consider as far as the so)! iteelf is concerned— 
want of organic matter and a tendency towards the accumulation of alkali 


salt# These shortcomings, however, are small matters compared with 


the want of moisture. 


— — 





! This paper will bo published in extenso in the Congress number of 
the Agricultural Journal of India. 
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That water is tho limiting factor in the agricultural production of 
North-West India is generally recognized. The continuous develo ment 
of the work of the Irrigation Department i4 the outward and — — 
that the State is dealing with one of the greatest problems in Indian 
agnoulturo ina practical manner. The supply of irrigation water is, haw- 
ever. only the tirat stage in irrigation. tqually important is the dis- 
covery of the best use of this water and how we can extract from each unit 
ite utmnost duty. The provision of wator is the work of the engineer, 
The discovery of the best method of using it is the work of the Agricul- 
tural Department. . 

The present position of irrigation in North-West India is this. Gov- 
ernment has provided a magnificent system of canals which protect the 
country from famime and which increase ite production. The poople, 
however, do not know how to use this water to advantage and are mak- 
ing all kinds of mistakes in irrigation practice and are doing injury to the 
country. They have yet to realize the evils which follow from over- 
watering alluvial soils. 

The waste of water is not the only defect in agricultural practice in 
the North-West. The necessity of increasing the supply of organic 
matter in desert soils is often lost sight of and insufficient use is made of 
the nitrogen collecting leguminous crops, The object of this paper is to 
suggest a means by which the fertility of the soil in this region can be in- 
creased and by which the present supplies of irrigation water can be 
mado to go much further. 


Il. Tee Puace or Lecuaixnovus Cuors inxs Desenr AGRICULTURE. 


The obvious method of increasing and maintaining the amount of or- 
ganic matter in the soilis by means of greon-manuring, In desert agri- 
eulture this isa, however, a counsel of perfection. ‘The problem is to 
discover a method by which the organic content of these soile can be in- 
creased which will, at the same time, prove profitable to the cultivator. 
[t is suggested that the solution will be found in the extended growth of 
fodder crops like «haftal, lucerne, berseem, senji and quar. 

No textension of these fodder crops is likely unless they can be 
dried and baled for use as fodder for tr rt purposes. Besides enrich- 
ing the land, their extended cultivation will help in the feeding of the 
work cattle and allow of an improvement of the fodder without the use 
of grain. The albuminoid ratio of dried lucerne and dried sha/fta! is 
very high, from I: 3tol: 4, Actual feeding trials in the Army at 
Quetta prove that working animals like horses and mules thrive on com- 
paratively emall quantities of such fodder. 

With proper precautions, drying and baling fodder like lu and 
shajftal present no great difficulties even in the arid climate of Ba is- 
tan. Furst class uce has been prepared, the uso of which is likely 
to reduce the ht of fodder taken by an Army on active service by 25 
to 30 per cent, an obvious military advantage. The trials of baled 
shaftal in 1915 and 1916 in the Army at Quetta have proved so successful 
that it has been decided to purchase 6,000 mds, in 1917 for full testa by — 
the various unite of the Fourth Division. Arrangoments have been made 
te grow and bale this arnount near Quetta. 


Ill. Tee Savisc oF lenicario~n WATER. ie yr, Eo 
In order to increase the jc matter in the soil by means of legu- 
minous crops it is svidenb- tisk 6 gana deal of water will be required. — 


This can be obtained by the a ion of water-sa’ i. 
the growth of wheat, — — 
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Quetta. The water now wasted by the zamindare on every 200 acres 
of irrigated wheat is sufficient to produce grain and «atraw worth a lakh 
of rupees, Demonstration work on cultivators’ fields has been oven more 
sneces#ful than the results obtained at the Experiment Station, and this 
vear the wheat area grown with one irrigation t« considerable. 


iV. Summary. 


The object of this paper ia to draw attention to the problems under- 
lving the development of agriculture in North-West India. It is suggest- 
od that the question must be regarded simultaneously from two pointa of 
view—tho enrichment of the soil by the extended growth of nitrogen col. 
lecting leguminous plants and the saving of irrigation water. 

No great extension of the leguminous fodder cro of this tract um 

ossible unless they can be dried and baled and unless the product can 
be sold to advantage. To introduce this fodder tothe notice of all con 
cerned there must be a steady demand and for this purpore the Army is 
the must obvious purchaser. On this account the triale of baled «hasta! 
by the Quetta garrison were initiated and developed. The tests already 
made show that by the use of such fodders the weight of forage taken by 
an Army on active service can bo reduced by 25 to 30 per cent, an obvious 
military advantage. The extended growth of these fodders will enrich the 
land and will increase the production of crops like wheat. A great op- 
portunity for developing the North-Weat now presenta iteelf in which the 
Army authorities and the Government can work together to the mutual 
advantage of both. In such a matter, the Army will not function as a 
more spending Department but as a powerful agent of development in 
that region of India in which it is mainly concentrated. 

Once the Army comes into the market for these dried fodders, their 
extended use is certain. Anyone who has seen the poor feeding of 
the thousands of cattle engage in moving produce over the main trunk 
roads in the North-West, will at once realize tow much these fodders 
would improve the efficiency and reduce the numbers necessary for the 
work. In urban areas, both cattle: and horses are anderfed and over- 
worked. The numerous dairics springing up in the large towns are pro- 
ducing milk inferior both in quantity and quality to that which would be 

ble if the alburninoid ratio of the fodder could be improved. For 
amine reserves, those baled fodders would bo of the greatest use. Such 
produce is easily stored for long periods, is readily transported and the 
quantity is easily checked by merely counting the bales. It ia highly 
nutritious and therefore would be « useful reinforcement to such materials 
as bhusa and dried grass whose function would be the dilution of the legu- 

The water necessary for the extended growth of legummous fodder 

ean be found by the adopting of water-saving methods, auch as de- 
earthed in the bulletins of the it Experiment Station at Quetta. In 
Baluchistan, the water wasted every year on every 200 acres of irrigated 


wheat would mn and bhusa worth a lakh of rupees. 
ean be a tothe Punjab, Sind and to the Western District« 
of the United Pro Their adoption would release a large volume 


gation water which is not only wasted but which is doing o great 


become general in North-West India, 
to increase. The work-cattle 
for a more intensive cultiva: 
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and only the merest skin of the deep alluvial soils of the plains is made 
use of by crops. This vicious circle, however, can be broken. Nature 
in the form of tho nitvogen-fixing leguminous fodder crops provides the 
means. The resources of the State, properly directed, are amply 
sufficient to utilize this means. 


The Results of some Experiments on Ragi (Hleusine coracana) 
—By L. CoLeMan and K. B. Venkata Row. 


This paper deals with the results of cultivation experiments extend- 
ing Over some sight or nine years and plant breeding experiments oxtond- 
ing over four yvoars. 


Science of Forestry.—By C. E. C. FiscHer.! 


i. Backwardness of forestry in Great Britain owing to her geogra- 
phical position and climatic conditions. 

2. Progress of forestry in Europe. 

3. Advocacy of forestry in Groat Britain. 

4. Position of forestry in India. 

5. Indirect benefits of forests. 

6. Necessity for further research in India. 

7. Natural phonomena on which the science of forestry is based. 


'A Study of the Arrowing (flowering) ia the Sugarcane with 
special reference to Selfing and Crossing Operations.—By 
T. S. VENKATARAMAN. 


In the work of breading new sugarcane varioties by raising seedlings, 
a study of the conditions which to the flowering in the sugarcane is 
naturally one of great importance. Geographical situation, amount of 
rain received during the period of active growth in the cane, interference 
with the vegetative growth as resulting from tho roots getting pot-bound, 
and the time of planting combined with the nature of the soil on which the 
canes are planted, are all found to be factors of some importance in in- 
ducing floweri in the canoe. It has also been found that, whereas 
certain classes of canes flower freely year after year, others do not flower 
at all, or do so but scantily. 

Sugarcane varieties show a marked sequence in the time of arrowing 
and the thick canes, on the whole, arrow earlior than the thin ones, 
has been, in the past, a persistent attompt at making the above two 
classes of canes arrow simultaneously with a view to crossing, as it ia be- 
liewed that in such a cross lie the test chances of success at the pro- 
duction of a better class of canoe for North India. A certain amount of 
approximation between the two arrowings has been secured by a careful 
manip | —— 
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. —— inportant results, the presence of starch grains imaide the cella 
o the style branches appearing to be an indication of fernale fertility. 
It is hoped that the above studies will introduce a certain amount of 
certainty in future selfing and crossing operations. 

Bagging is found to have an inhibitory effect on the seed setting im 
in arrow, chiefly in the case of the thick canoes, and a study of tempera. 
turo conditions inside and outside the bags shows a higher temperature 
—— the former conditions, occasionally by as much asa 10 degrees at 
midday. 

Bocause of the poor and comparatively slow results obtained in other 
countries by actual emaxculation and croes pollination, this method was 

| found to be unsuited for purposed of the station, which was sanctioned only 
for 6 years, and new methods had to be evolved. 


‘Study of the Sucrose ‘Variations in successive Cane Joints as 
they attain maturity, with special reference to the Death 
of the Leaves.—ABy T.S. VeExKaTRAMAN and K. Krisuna- 
MURTHY Rao. 


The main work at the Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore, ia to 
raiso a large number of sugarcane seedlings year after year, grow them to 
maturity and select the best of these, as regards their botanical, agricul- 
tural and chemical characters, for propagation. 

‘The sucrose value of any seedling tm ordinarily ascertainable only 
when the seedling is ripe and is harvested. As this takes sornetimes as 
long as 2-0 months from the date of germination, an atternpt was made toa 

t some earlier indication of it. Besides thie, it would save heavy 

tanical and chemical work on undesirable seedlings to be able to detect 
the good ones before maturity. 

. (1) An analysis of that part of an obviously immature cane which 
bears only dead leaves (analysia up to dead leaf) ahowed that this part 
of the cane is, in @ certain sonse, mature; but the interference of various 
other factors (such as shooting, lodging, weather conditions) prevented 
this form of analysis from being fully useful 

By comparing the analyses, however, of the same, cane, up to the 
highest dead leaf (Dead leaf analysis) and up to tho point where the ryot 
ordinarily cute the cane for the mill (Ryots’ sample analysis), it was found 
that, whereas the two figures show very groat erences when the canes 
are immature, they ————— coincide at the time of maturity. Here 
then we have a new method of ascertaining the maturity of a cane. 

(2) By cutting the canes into successive pieces from the base upwards, 
and analysing these separately, a better result was obtained, 


(a) Ina very immature cane the highest sucrose content was 
in the lowest section. 
(b) As the cane ripens this region of highest sucrose content 
radually moves upwards. - 
(e) If erent canes of the same variety are sectionally analysed 
1 on different dates, the highest sucrose contents obtamod 
| an those dates are practically identical. 
a | (dp A cane left Rowing nm the ground after it has attained 
F maturity showed rapid deterioration in the basal joints. 
7 +The highest sucrose reading obtained by sectional analyses wo havo 
vallod the * Sucrose Index" of the cane, and it is claimed that this is faicly 
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'The Planting Industries of Southern India.—Sy R. D. 
ANSTEAD. 


Lhe Planting Industries of Southern India comprise a number of 
different products of which Coffee, Tea and Rubber are the main crops, 
and the paper sketches the early history of these three industries. 

The oldest planting industry in Southern India is Coffee. The early 
history of this product is shrouded in mystery and veiled in legends. 
Coffee is indigenous to Ethiopia and was probably introduced from there 
into Abysynoia about S75 A.D.. and from there it reached Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Turkey and other countries in Asia. 

No food product has over had to face as much opposition as Coffee ; 
religious superstition, political opposition, medical prejudice, fiscal reatric- 
tions, taxes and duties, but surviving all these it has become a world 
popular beverage and food. 

Tradition has it that Coffee was introduced into South India by 
Baba Budin in 1600 on the hills above Chickmaglur in the Mysore State. 
It was certamnly introduced from Aden to the Malabar Coast in 1700 and 
in 1800 reforences are found to it in Indian literature. There are now 
some 200,00) acres under cultivation on the hille frorn the northern limite 
of Mysore, through Coorg, the Nilgiris, Shevaroys, Pulneys, to Cochin 
and Travancore. 

The next biggest planting industry is Tea. The Tea plant is indige- 
nous to Assam and also in China, and its use and cultivation originated 
in the latter country, the history of its discovery being purely legendary. 
The cultivation of Tea in India was first recommended in 1834 and the 
China variety was tried and failed. In 1840 the Assam Tea Co. was started 
with the Assam indigenous variety and there are now some 64,000 acres 
under Tea in Southern India chiefly in the hill tracts of the Nilgiris, 
Wynaeaad, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

The latest — industry of any considerable size to be established 
was Hevea Rubber. ickham in |I876 brought home to Kew the first 
supply of seed of any size and this he smuggled fromthe Amazon. Plants 
rnoised from this seed were sent to Celyon and in IS70 twenty-eight of 
these plants were put out at Nilambur. About the same time a number 
of plants were put out by Ferguson at Poonoor at tho foot of the Tam- 
marachery ghaut and 60 of these survive to-day. The trees were neglect- 
ed and the experiment considered a failure till Proudlock in 1002 reported 
om the west coast country as being suitable for Rubber cultivation. 
The first Rubber estate in South India was opened in 1902 at Thattakad 
on the banks of the Periyar river in Travancore. This was qui 
followed by other estates and now there are some 60,000 acres under culti- 
vation, and Rubber which in 1770 was only used to erase pencil marks has 
become one of the most important and valuable commercial products in 
the world. 

The Planting Industries of Southern India are now so firmly estab- 
lished that it is apt to be forgotten that it is only comparatively recently 
that they were introduced. | 

Every year the Planting Districts are developing, the means of trane- 
port are improving, the mechanical facilities are extending, and in the 
rush of development the romance of the early days, the memory of the 
pioneers and their difficulties, their British pluck and determina , are 
apt to be crowded out and forgotten. | 


Agricultural Insurance.—By J. 5S. CHAKRAVARTI. 
discusses whether Indian agriculture satisfies certain con- 


— —— are necessary for making a echeme of agricultural-insurance 
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———— in India. The following three pointe are especially dealt 

(a) Under Indian agricultural conditions will a echeme of rain in- 
aurance practically serve all the purposes of agricultural 
insurance ? 

(6) Can any periods bo marked off in the Indian agricultural 
year the quantity of rainfallin which ay iteelf will practi- 
eally determine the success or failure of agriculture for the 

ear ? 

(c¢) What percentage of deficioncy in the normal rainfall should 
be regarded as a minimum limit for insurance purposes ! 


As regards (a) and (4) the result arrived at is an affirmative answer. 
As ——— (c) it ig found that the percentage is different under differ- 
ent conditions but a percentage can be arrived at for every risk-fixin 
period of the agricultural year in any of the homogeneous agricultura 
areas, 

Tho dotailed investigations of the author on the subject of agricultural 
insurance in Mysore and the concrete scheme which he has drawn up with 
reference to that area are also referred to in the paper. 


*“Some Enzymes of Germinating Red Gram"! (Cajanus 
Indicus)—By B. VisvaANATR. 


The enzymic activities of an aqueous extract of germinated red gram 
have been investigated and it has been shown that diastase, maltase, 
sucrase, oxidase, lipase, urense are present together with a rennet-like 
enzyme. 

The main interest, however, attaches to tho fact that, although those 
seeds contain about 23 per cent of reserve proteins, there is no peptase 
present either in the normal or freshly gorminated seed. This enzyme 
only appears at a much later stage of germination, There is, however, 
an enzyme present which hydrolyses peptones. 

The proteolytic onzymes act best under slightly alkaline conditions 


while the rest of the enzymes act best when the conditions are alightly 
acid, 


Water Hyacinth (Lichornia crassipes) and its Value as a Ferti- 


cdl 


lizer.’—By R. S. Fixiow. 


In recent years the growth of Water Hyacinth bas assumed alarming 
roportions in Bengal, Burma, Indo-China, Australia, Florida, ete. In 
Bursa it has ca such difficulties in the navigation of rivers that spe- 
cial legislation has been resorted to with the object of eradicating it. 
Different measures are being tried in different countries to remedy the 
evil. The habit and growth of tho plant has been described im this 
per. With a view to investi its agricultural possibilities the author 
collaboration with Mr. Mc . Doputy Director of Agriculture, 
Eastern Bengal, carried out « series of experiments at Dacca in the mon: 
soon of 1916 with jute asa test crop. The results show that up to 04 Ib. 
potash (K,O) per acre with lime, apfplied to acid laterite soils in Bengal, 
a remarkable effect on the yield of jute. The same result was 
produced by equivalent amounts of potash in rotted Hyacinth, Hyacinth 
ash, carbonate of potash and chloride of potash. In the green state the 
aarp ste Gi at The rotted material is aleo very bulky, being com- 
parable with Farm-yard manure, oxcept in regard to the potash content 
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which is several times greater. Transport difficulties will, therefore, prevent 
ite use at any great distance from the place of preduction. The plant can 
be dried and burnt but, of course, all the organic matter and the nitrogen 
are lost in the burning. The ash containing 50% of chloride potash m 
addition to phosphate and lime can bo profitably used a8 a fertilizer. 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., of Caleutta, have offered to buy any quan- 
tity of Hyacinth ash at Rs. 4 per unit of potash (K gO) lended im Cal- 
eutta, This ia equivalent to from Re. 84 to Rs. 120 per ton of the aah, 
Further the author mentions that there are already indications that the 
cultivator has begun to appreciate the agricultural possibilities of Wator 
Hyacinth. 


Conditions influencing the Distribution of Potato Blight in 
India.'—By J. F. DastTour. 


The author describes the conditions under which the fungus Phytoph- 
thora infestans was found to occur, and also how it spread all over potato- 
growing countries from America where it made its first appearance. This 
fungus was introduced into India from Europe along with the importation 
of large quantities of seed tubers from infected countries such as England. 
The potato blight is not well known on the Indian plains, but it is to bo 
found with certainty in Northern India, and that, too, at high altitudes, 
Frora the account of the experiments with potato cultivation at Jorhat, 
Sabour, ete., it seems that at times this blight has aleo been found on the 
plains, but the epidemic has always been sporadic and the origin of the 
disease has been traced to the sowing of diseased seed tubers got from 
infected sections of tubers after the end of summer. 

This discovery precludes the possibility of the fungus establishing 
itself in the plains and therefore potatoes of excellent quality, though sus- 
ceptible ‘to the disease in hills, can be grown on the plains without being 
blighted, provided potato seeds are obtained in summer when the tempera- 
ture is high enough to kill this fungus, 


The Improvement of Cotton Cultivation in the Central Pro- 
vinees studied from an economic point of view.'—By D. 
CLOUSTON. 


Early attempts to improve cotton cultivation in the Central Provin- 
ees were based on the supposition that improvement in the staple was 
the chief desideratum, and that this could best be done by —— 
long-atapled American and Egyptian varieties and by extending the 
tivation of the fine stapled indigenous variety known as Bani (G. Inds- 
cum), As the result of the classification of the indigenous cottons and 
of the work done on cotton by the Department of Agriculture within the 
last ten years it has been definitely roved that Roseum, one of the six 
varioties which constitute the Jari mixture of the Provinces, is much 
superior to all others, in so far a8 it gives a higher yield of kapas per acre 
and a higher ginning reentage. The lint of this variety, vic, Roseum, 
has several good qu i Z od 
and it has ‘* bulk.” By growing it, the cultivator makes an extra profit 
of at least Re. 15 per acre. There is a keen demand for this variety and 
the Department has, through its Seed Farms and Co-operative BSeod 
Unions, been distributing from 1) to 2 million pounds Roseum seed 
each vear for the last three years. The area under this new varioty is not 
teas than 700.000 acres. Ita introduction has added at least one crore 





1 ‘This paper will be published én extenso in the Congress number of 
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and five lakhs of rupees to the wealth of the Provinces this year which 
will cover the cost of the Department of Agriculture in the Provinces 20 
times over, and the cost of all the Agricultural Departments in India in- 
cluding Lurma about twice over. 

Much time has boen given to the improvement of Roseum and other 
“gers varieties by selection; and it has been definitely proved that 

uri (@. Atrautum) is imomune to cotton wilt—a fungoid disease which 
does much damage to cotton in parts of the cotton tract. 
Of the many crosses produced the Sindewahi cross obtained by cross- 
ing Bani with a neglectum cotton is of considerable promise It gives 
26°, of lint to seed while Bani gives 26°, only. Its lint is nearly as 
good as that of Bani. 

It has been proved that the ginning percentage of different strains 
vary and that the percentage can therefore be increased by careful selec 
tion from pure line sowings. The offspring of a mother plant giving a 
high percentage of lint has beon found when takon collectively to inherit 
this same character, though the percentage given by different plants of the 
game atrain varies, The variation in the percentage of lint to seed in the 
case of a cotton depends on the quality of the soil, on the ramfall and on 
the time of picking. The first and last pickings give the lowest percent- 
age. Light soil and an insufficient rainfall both affect the ginning per 
contage adversely. 

Cotton in the Central Provinces is grown in an area of about 4) mil- 
lion acres. The soil of this areca i« almost all * black cotton,’ a stiff clayey 
loam which suffers from water-logging during periods of heavy rain, 
Irrigation of cotton ia never practised, and the crop is only grown in Dis- 
tricta where the rainfall does not exceed 45", Experiments carried out on 
the thin Inaterite soils of the rice tract have shown that on such soil« 
cotton can with irrigation be grown very successfully with a rainfall of 
even 60°. It would appear, therefore, that on well-drained soils the rain- 
fall is not necessarily the limiting factor in cotton cultivation. 


The Phosphate Depletion of the Soils of Bihar; its effect on 
the Quality and Yield of Crops of the contingent risks of 
Malnutrition and Endemic Disease in Cattle and Man.'— 
By W. A. Davis. 


Section of Physics and Mathematics. 


President—The Rev. D. Mackicuan, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
and Professor of Physics, Wilson College, Bombay. 


Presidential Address. 


In —— the sessions of the Physical and Mathematical Section of 
ee have elected to address you on tho history of the develop- 
t of the scientific spirit in India rather than to follow the usual course 
} passing in review before you some of the moro recent developments in 
the department of physical research. With these you are, most of you, 
already familiar or have the means of making yourselves acquaint 
























(possess no jal title to instruct you concerning them; I am more con- 
peony esp ‘before. yo a the possibilities that exist in India for the 
growth of an Indian School of Research as judged by the past history of 
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The advancement of Science in any country depends not simply on 
the gifts of individual genius but on the surrounding environment, 
both these factors are in their turn largely affected by a nation’s tradi- 
tions and history. This environment has received the form which it pre- 
sents to-day to a large extent through the influence of Western education 
which has re-awakened the scientific activities of India, which had long 
lain dormant. into something of their ancient liveliness and vigour. i 
Congress is itself a witness to this re-awakening and the Institute of 
Science which has drawn us to this centre is a concrete exhibition of the 
resolve of India to enter upon its rightful inheritance. The number of 
indian workers in the field of Science who are participating in this Con- 
gress proclaims the fact of a Science Renaissance in India. 

. My own memory goes back to the time of its first real beginnings. 
When I first carne to India. the higher education of this country was 
largoly confined to literary channelx, and Science, apart from ite relation 
to cortain professional courses of study, had a very insignificant place in 
the system of higher general education. Pure Science as recognized in our 
Indian Universities was, to a large extent, a merely theoretical study, 
acquainting men, no doubt, with the results achiewed by experimental 
research in other lands, but having no definite purpose of training the 
youth of India in the processes by which these results were reached or of 
inviting them to enter by similar methods into the «ame quest. But the 
generation that has just ended has witnessed enormous changes. Just as 
in England the period preceding that generation had seen a goneral revi- 
val of the modern scientific spirit and a large infusion of it into the higher 
education of the country, India receiving something of the same afflatus 
began later to enter on the same path. Some of the best minds in our 
Universities began to be attracted into special lines of science study 
and the really great Indian names which have won distinction in these 
new fields are those of men whose student career began when this new 
movement established itself. The eminence which they have attained 
is @ sufficient proof of the aptitude of the Indian mind for such studies. 
[In addition to these, whom we may call specialists, the large number of 
able students, who have chosen this line of study as part of their general 
education, are gradually building up an environment composed of men 
possessed of scientific knowledge and trained to appreciate the value of 
scientific pursuits, From my own experience of Indian students, I have 
received the impression that speaking gonerally the students who select 
such studies as part of their course are the most thoroughly trained and 
frequently the ablest men of their respective years. 

When wo reflect that this Science Renaissance in Europe, so far as 
methods of education are concerned, is not much more than half a cen- 
tury old, we have reason to be filled with hope in view of the marked 
advance in this direction which has been witnessed in India in the course 
of the last thirty years. What is true in regard to England in the matter 
of University studies is true also of other foreign Universities, The 
‘* Physikalisches Institut ’’ of Germany is a comparatively modern de 
velopment. TI remember visiting the Laboratory of the A shoo , Helmholtz 
in Berlin University in the early seventies and finding thore only a very 
modest collection of apparatus not larger than can be seen to-day in any 
well-equipped College in India. Asin England, so there also there were 
ereat individual workers; but the education of the community had not 
yet been etrated by the new spirit. Lord Kelvin was then at the 
zenith of his fame ; but he, toc, was content with « limited tory 
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experimental work. To-day throughout the Bombay Presidency #o great 
ie the emphasis that ia being laid on thia side of education, so revolution- 
ary has been the change that many institutions are still only struggling 
towards a compliance with the new demand, : 

In order to grasp the full significance of these movements let us 
ginnce back at the past of India and note the lines along which the mind 
of India found its development. Let us bring a truly scientific spirit to 
this inquiry, a spirit which demands the acceptance of well-eatablished 
facts and not a blind enthusiasm for antiquity. We are not unaware of 
the existence of persons who sincerely believe and solemnly affirm that 
there ia no modern scientific truth that waa not familiar to the writers of 
the most anciont Hindu Seriptures, who find in the Vedas the steam- 
engine. the locomotive. knowledge of electricity and even the aeroplane. 
We may well marvel at the lack of magination and the ignorance of the 
most olomentary canons of literary criticiam that renders euch eredulity 
possible. There are those again, persons of an entirely different grade of 
intelligence who claim for the ancient scientific writers of their country 
the credit of having anticipated by several centuries the greatest dis- 
eoverios of more modern times. There is really no need for such an 
exceas of national piety towards a people whose intellectual history is 
surely rich enough to enable it to dispense with any false accretions. 

In atudving the progress of acientific knowledge in this ancient land 
one is struck by the fact that the only aciences within the proper domain 
of Physica that bulk largely in this ancient history are those of Astronomy 
and Mathematics, its indispensable handmaid In this respect India’s 
case is not essentially different from that of all the old nations at a oor- 
responding period in their development. 

In India the impulse to the cultivation of the Science of Astronomy 
came from three sources:—({1) the impression which is made upon the 
human imagination by the splendid majesty of the heavens and the desire 
that ia thus awakened to understand something of the laws which govern 
their silent movements, (2) the necessity of a calender of times and sea- 
eons to regulate the performance of religious observances. (3) the func- 
tion which aatronomy performs as a basis for systematic astrology. The 
extent to which these scientific inquiries were fostered by religion has 
probably been greater in India than in any ether country. In India the 
influence of religion has made itself felt in every department of man’s life 
and even the scientific writer of ancient India regarded their theories 
and their rules as divinely revealed. In the opening verses of the Surya 
Siddhdanta the Sun propitiated as a deity is represented as aaying: *1 
atm gratifiied by thine auaterities. T will give thee the science on which 
time is founded, the grand system of the plancts.” Mathematical trea- 
tines like the Siddhinta Shiromani, the Lilavati of BhdsakarAchirya begin, 
as indeed do all Sanskrit writings. with an invocation to the gods. One 
cannot but respect the religious feeling which prompts such invocations - 
but at the «ame time one cannot forget that the idea that Scripture con- 
tains a revelation of scientific truth has proved both in the East and in 
the West a hindrance to the progress of science. 

I. The earliest period of Indian thought, of which we have written 
records, is represented by the Veda Sanhitas and the Braihmannas attached 
to them, a period that we may «safely regard as free from Greek and other 
foreign influence. A great portion of this literature is concerned with the 
raythological interpretation of nature and ita phenomena, a feature which 
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brighter planets, Venus and Jupiter, could have escaped notice. But 
that the knowledge of this early period extended to the five planots, there 
isno evidence. To this ago, the year was ane of 360 days, t.¢. 12 months 
each containing 30 days, Such a reckoning of time, if ancorrected, would 
inovitnbly have wrought confusion among the seasons. That this was 
correctod by some kind of intercalation seems to be suggested by « pas- 
sage in the Rig- Veda which runs thus: ‘* Varuna knows tho month that 
is born in addition to the twelve.” The movement of the sun towards 
the North is said to last 180 days, and the movement to the South an 
equal number of days. To bring this into harmony with actual expe- 
rence, the Sama Veda states that from time to time the Ayana or move 
ment to the North lasts 189 days. Thia is not scionce; it is a crude 
—— mtended to-adjust the solar and lunar reckonings to each 
other. 

To this age belongs also the conception of a zodiac consisting of 27, 
sometimes 28. constellations known as nakshatras. A feature of special 
interest in this connection is the point from which these nakshatras are 
reckoned. This enables a conclusion to be drawn as to the period to which 
the list belongs. The most reliable conclusion is that which fixes it in 
the 12th century B.C. 

Il, It was only at a much later stage that anything like an aatro- 
nomical system was formulated, wiz. in the Sutra period of Brahmanic 
literature, the age of the Maha'bharat, the Purdnas and the Buddhistic 
writings. This period was also free from external influences and the 
«ystern which belongs to it was purely Indian and national. The Surya 
Prajnipti (a Jain work) and the Jyotisha Vedanga are typical treatises 
of this age. The latter is an astronomical hand-book in metre and so 
concisely expressed that much of it is obscure and difficult of interprota- 
tion. According to this system the earth's surface is a huge circular 
plane in the centre of which «stands a mountain of enormous height 
named Meru on which the gods dwell. This disc consiate of successive 
rings of dry land separated from each other by seas which are also circu- 
lar in form, the ocean. the seas known as the salt water ocean, the ocean 
of sugarcane juice, ghi, ete The inner deipa or continent adjoining 
Mount Meru has Bhératvarsha as its southern portion. The heavenly 
bedies circle as gods in their chariots around the mountain in a plane 
parallel to the dise of the earth. Sunrise and sunset take place whon the 
sun passes out of and enters the shadow cast by the great central moun- 
tain. The Jains assume that the heavenly bodies accomplish only one 
half of their circuit in 24 hours. and are under the necessity of assuming 
the existence of two suns and of similarly duplicating all the heavenly 
bodies, It is unnecessary to detail all the shifts to which these carly as- 
tronomers had recourse in order to explain other important features in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. These are all justly ridiculed in 
the Surya —— ts —— ra — beginning of a scientific 
attermpt to explain the o © heavens, 

e somsaviouted rd clumsy system which I have briefly aketehed 
with all ite elaborate calculations held the field for centuries Its year 
of 366 days was inaccurate enough; but that the five years’ cycle should 
have continued in ite crode and uncorrected form for centuries and that 
this tern should have been followed over wide areas of the country is 

the scientific «pirit, which demands a higher stan- 

| | and calculation, was not vet awake 
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the above limits, and contains the syatem which has been followed ever 
since down to the present day. 

The system preserves some characteristic Indian features. The 
riod of the revolutions of the heavenly boclies is not defined by num- 
re of days but is fixed with reference to the Mahtyuga or cycle of 

4,320,000 years. The number of revolutions completed in this period 
fixes the duration of each revolution. The sun, the moon, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn are dealt with in this fashion. For Mercury and Venus the 
procedure and its explanation are different. Their roean positions (this 
in agreement with the aeystem of the Greeks) are given as the moan posi- 
tions of the sun; their actual positions, now to the East and now to the 
West of the sun are explained as due to the action of unseen bem 
designated ** forme of time" which pass through the zodiac and continually 
draw the planets to them by cords of air. These disturbing beings make 
the same number of circuits in a yuga as Mercury and Venues. 

In this «ystom the use of the mahdyuga and the still greater kalpa, 
which are out of all proportion to the periods required in astronomical 
observation, shows the strong influonce of religion on the scientific methods 
of India. So dominant was this influence that one of the Siddhantas was 
excluded from the Smriti simply because it made no use of there period« 
which enjoyed a religious sanction. This method of periods was exsen- 
tially wnecientific. Instead of measuring the periods as multiples of the 
year, the year became a submultiple of o particular period and the accu- 
racy of the determination of these smaller periods was sacrificed im the 
interesta of the ma/viyuga into which a definite number of them murt be 
fitted. 

The mythological device employed to ‘explain the Lbration of the 
nodes of the moon and the apparent inequality tn the motions of certain 
planeta is another illustration of the same characteristic. 

: The question as to the dependence of this system on the teachings 
of the Greek astronomers is one of long standing. It is natural that 
India should desire to establish its independence of foreign influence in 
the development of its astronomical systems The weight of evidence scom= 
to be, however, in favour of the conclusion that the essential features 
of the new system owe their origin to that contact with Greece which 
established itself jn commerce in the early conturies of our cra. The new 
and scientifically constructed system which is found in the Surya Sid- 
dhéanta and which has remained practically unmodified ever since, is so 
identical with that of Ptolemy's Syntaxis that it is difficult to imagine 
that the two systems had an independent origin. Setting aside peculiar 
ties in tho mode of explaining certain phenomena, features that are 
characteristically Indian, there remains an identity of astronomical 
method so complete that anyone following the rales of the Indian Sid- 
dhaénta is bound to arrive at practically the same results as he would 
have reached by employing the formulae of the Ptolemaic astronomy. 
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movement, both containing similar technical terms and astronomical 
names. The Grook ** kentron” is undoubtedly the origin of the Indian 
kendra and the greek zodiacal names were known to the Indian writers, 
also the Greek names of the planets 

As to the question of priority as between the two syatems, there is 
every reason to consider that the Greek system was prior to the Indian 
in trme. This however is a less convinciing argument because of the 
uncertainty which always attachos to such early chronology than the fact 
that the Greek system was the result of a development which can be 
traced in successive stages of thought during preceding eras, whereas 
the Indian system stand out in complete isolation from all that preceded 
it. There is an absolute gulf between the SiddhAnta system in its earli- 
est form and the Purante doctrine already alluded to, which cannot be 
bridged. A new influence must be assumed to account for a change so 
abrupt, for which there was no preparation in the eras which went before. 

To my mind this is a consideration which ought to outweigh every 
other form of argument in loading us to conclude that the Indian system 
was an offshoot from that of the Greeks. 

The system thus formulated has undergone practically no develop- 
ment since the time of ite adoption. 

But if India has to renounce her claim to be the discoverer of this 
«system. she deserves a renown of really higher value because of the bril- 
liant names which adorn thi« period. The names of Aryabhatta. Vardha, 
Mihira. Brahrmagupta and Bhiskarachdrya, to mention only the best 
known, add a great lustre to this age of Indian research. Greece had 
Jleweloped a mathematical syatem of wonderful perfection in the domain 
of geometry. On this was built up her astronomical theory. In India 
mathematics plaved a difforent part. It did not serve as the foundation 
of the theory but as the instrument of calculation in the practical appli- 
cation of the system, in the solation of problems which were likely to 
arise. Hence ite methods are analytical, embracing a scheme of al 
and trigonometry which marks a great advance in mathomatical attain- 
ment. Here India can make good her claim to originality. In respect of 
both arithmetic and algebra India has been the world’s teacher. Algebra, 
althongh it bears an Arab name, was borrowed from the Indians by the 
Arabians and our numeral «yeterm is not Arabic but Indian. 

The representation of the value of numbers according to their posi- 
tion in «a decimal scale, the solution of quadratic and bi-quadratic équa- 
tions and more particularly the solution of indeterminate equations of 
the first and the second degree, these are a few of the characteristic 
contributions of India to algebraic progress. The kutfaka method for 
dealing with these indeterminate equations ha» been described by a great 
mathematical historian as ** the finest mathematical achievernent before 
the time of LaGrange” who, centuries later, re-discovered tho method 
which had long been familiar to the Hindu mathematicians. 

India has the credit of having based its trigonometry on tho Sine 
instead of the Chord. a change which has greatly contributed to the pro- 
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the greatest of ther «tumbled into error in calculating the volume of the 
pyramid and the sphere. 
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purely Indian lines ? I believe that the answer to these two questions is 
to be found in the speculative charactor of the Greek mind’on the one hand 
and the eminently practical character of the Indian mind on the other. 
To the Greek, mathematics was a field of mental exercise cultivated 
mainly in order to satisfy the craving for the ideal that was a character- 
istic feature of the Greek mind. Geometry was not pursued in the firet 
instance for any definite practical purpose, chiefly as a study of ideal 
relations, a department of ideal truth. On the ot hand the Indian 
cultivation of algebra was stimulated by the necessities of his practical 
life. Astronomy was casential for the oxact performance of his religious 
duties and for astronomical calculations algebra and trigonometry were 
the necessary instruments. These instruments he furnished and kept tn 
readiness for the operations that were neceazary, and this to a degree of 
perfection elsewhere unknown at that ancient time ; but beyond this the 
acionce had little further interest for him and ite development stopped 
short when tho necessary papas ad been accomplished. What led the 
Indian mathematician to busy himself with the solution of the indetermi- 
nate equation? The answer is that thero was an astronomical, and 
ultimately astrological, necessity for it in connection with certain inverse 
problems that arose out of the calendar. 

Now many have been in the habit of regarding the Indian a4 so tn- 
tensely speculative as to be in danger of missing the practical in life and 
action. It would rather seem to truco that the bent of the Indian 
mind is towards the practical and not towards the merely speculative. | 
have sometimes wondered whether we may not discern even in the strict- 
ly philosophic efforts of the thought of India something of the same prac- 
tical purpose which runs through ita mathematical achievements. Indian 
philosophy was no mere speculative exercise, it was not pursued simply 
to satiafy an intellectual craving : it was something pursued with a view 
to the practical ends of the religious life. No doubt it demanded an intel- 
lectual effort of a high order and employed in its service intellects as great 
as any which have grappled with the Msg problems of existence ; but 
emancipation from a condition from which the soul strove to free itself 
was the goal of all this high speculative endeavour. Perhaps we may 
discern in this also the reason why India's speculative efforts in philo- 
sophy, like her achievements in mathematics, came to a standstill and suc 

seeding generations were content simply to attach themselves to one or 
other of the — achools, once they wore satisfied that they had found 
in it the ical satisfaction that their religious instincts seemed to 
demand. merely suggest this as a possible explanation of facts pecu- 
liar to the history of the development of Indian thought and in —— 
to the generally accepted view that the Indian mind is so wed to the 
apace ulative that it is less fitted to devote itself to the tasks of severe 

nce. 

From the rapid survey I have attempted it appears thon that India 
like the rest of the world was in the ancient time still far from tho paths 
of the modern scientific method. Even its later efforts were confined to 
the reduction into an ordered system of the manifold phenomena which 

ressed thermeclves on their attention ; the external framework, not the 
—— connections of the phenomena, was that which occupied their 
thinking. The dynamical foundations of their favourite science remained 
beyond their ken and were not reached by thom or Say other: — 
until the modern represented by a Kepler and a Newton. have 
soon it atated that whaérya had foreglimpses of the law of univer- 
sal gravitation ; but this statement rests on a misapprehension of the real 
: of that law. Let me —— quote the statements on which 


these: ‘* The earth atands firm by ite own power 
— As heat ia in the sun, coldness in the moon, 
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heavy substance situated in the surrounding atmosphere, and that auly- 
stance appears as if it fell But whither can the earth fall in ethereal 
space which is equal and alike on overy side 7 *’ 

Tt may be admitted that the idea of attraction ix a stop in advance of 
those who see bodies fall without attempting to inquire why they fall, 
but we are still far from anything like an anticipation of the great generali- 
ration of Newton, a generalization which was based on a theory of at- 
traction which had been verified by elaborate calculation and which 
gave the key to the explanation of all the heavenly movements. Let 
every credit be given to Aryabhatta and to Bhiskarachérya, great 
mathermaticians both; but let us not transplant them into a world of 
ideas that had not yet dawned on the thought of the men of any land, 
I have been endeavouring to show that Indian acience in all its ancient 
stages was dominated by a specific practical religious purpose and was 
hampered im its freedom by certain traditional conceptions which had 
woquired « religious sanction, The stage of the free independent study 
of nature had net yet been reached, Nor was there a scientific offort 
after ideal exactness. One of India’s great astronomers, Bhaskarachdrya, 
defends his predecessor Brahmagupta from the charge of having refused 
to admit a periodic motion of the oquinoxes. He sayse that the incon- 
siderable quantity of the procession which was not marked in his time was 
the reason why he omitted it from his system; but that, now that it had 
become sensible im amount, it is taken into account. This plea for in- 
accuracy is most remarkable. It confirms the view I have stated, that to 
the rnind of India what was sufficient for practical purposes was sufficient 
also for scientific statement. This is one of the inherited tendencies 
which we sometimes moot with in the students of to-day. Ideal exacti- 
tude has not the place it ought to have in our investigations. We are too 
much disposed to be satiafied with what will sufficiently serve a particu- 
lar purpose. | 

What we should aim at in view of the widening field of Indian scien- 
tific inquiry is that sense of absolute freedom which is the vital air of tho 
physical investigator and that exactness of observation and inference 
which is ite necessary complement, It is a hopeful sign of progress that 
our Indian students of science are beginning to enter into and enjoy this 
atmosphere and that new ideas of accuracy are being eagerly assimilated. 

Nor is there any room for national presuppositions or predilections 
in this field of study. It is a field in which national distinctions are 
absolutely unknown. There is no commonwealth so comprehensive ax 
that of science, none in which the brotherhood of men and their share in 
a common inheritance is so completely realized. The factea with which we 
deal are the common possession of us all, and the lawa which we seek to 
unfold stand to all of us in exactly the same relation, and success in their 
unfolding ministers to all of us the «arne mental satisfaction, the same in- 
telloctual joy. ; 

On the beneficent infloence which the development of scientific re- 
search is bound to exercise on the education and the life of the le 





decisive — from ite contact with the science of Greece through the 
commercial relationship, moay we not expect a new intalloo- 

l movement «till more : and more fruitfal from India's 
closer contact, in ite intellectual life and in ite imperial destinios, with 
that other nation of the West with which in the providence of God it ix 
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On the Theory of the Periodic and Cyclical Vibrations of 
Bowed Strings.—By ©. V. Ratan. 


The author bas found that, in «a considerable variety of cases, the 
motion of a bowed atring inatead of boing periodic, becomes cyclical in 
character. Some photographic records illustrating this fact will bo shown 
as lantern-slides, and the theory of these cases will be discussed in the 
light of the corresponding theory for the periodic forme of vibration. 


On Discontinuous Wave-Motion.—By C. V. Raman and 
Asnutrosn Dry. 


ie peg waar pss, Page investigations described in the Phil. Mag. for Jan. ‘16 
jointly by C. V. Raman and 5. Appaswami Aiyar, it has been found 
possible by the authors to obtain, experimentally, wave formes containing 
two equal or ae discontinuities. of the same aign or opposite signe, 
in each period. he resulting vibration forms are found to be of consider- 
able intorest in acoustics. 


‘The Cause of the Abnormal Displacements in the Sun's 
Spectrum.—By T. Royps. : 


Difference of vapour density in the sun and are hos been suggested 
to account for the abnormal displacement of certain lines in tie sun's 
spectrum, and a no objections have been raised agaist this hypo- 
thesis, attempts at direct experimental proof have failed. 


Types of Electric Discharge-—By D. N. Mature and A. B. 
4 Das. 


In this paper, the authors use vacuum tubes of ordinary pattern 
(electrodes consisting of thin rods of aluminum) and show, that the dis 
charge passes through the various stages previously obtained with a De 
La Rive tube, * showery,” ‘band,’ and ‘ glow,” so far confirming the 
theory worked out in their forrner papers on the subject. In accordance 
with that theory it is during tho second stage that the discharge should 
behave like a flexible wire carrying current. This is verified by experi- 
ment. Whon the discharge is striatory, the effect of the magnetic Geld 
due to @ rectangular coil of wire with two of its sides parallel to the 
electrodes and carrying current has been studied. This is likely to lead 
to a theory of striatory dissharge. on which tho authors are now engaged. 
The effect of the length of a discharge tube on the change in the ty 
of discharge is most marked. But anything like a complete explanation 
of it is impracticable at present. 


The Cathode fall from different metallic Cathodes.—By H. E. 


Watson and C. R. PaRanJarPe. 
This work, a preliminary account of which was given at the last 
Hence 5, has been continued. A large number of detailed ob- 
been mado with regard to the conditions under which the 
o same & th tial across the tube. 
n different : 


sen found "th vat for most of these it is almost constant 
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Interference Fringes formed by a grating.—By C. K. 
VENKATA Row. 


Asysatem of interference bands was observed oxtonding throughout the 
———— when using a celluloid copy of a Rowland grating mounted on 
as @ roflexion grating, the light being incident on the grating face 


rat. The theory of these bands is worked out and experiments given in 
confirmation thereof. 


On the Interference Pattern of thin films at nearly critical inci- 
dence —SBy E. P. Metrcatre and B. VENKATESACHAR. 


A somewhat convergent beam of monochromatic light is made to fall 
on to a plane parallel air film enclosed between two glass plates immersed 
in water at and near to the critical angle of incidence. he interference 
pattern so formed is viewed in a telescope focussed for parallel light and 
18 found to consist of nearly straight parallel fringes of varying thinness. 
This is shown to be due to the rapid variation in the reflecting power of 
the air-glass surface in tho neighbourhood of the critical incidence. The 
fringes have been photographed with light polarised in the two principal 
directions. The theoretical intensity curves have boon drawn and have 
been found to agree with the photographs. A new set of interference 
fringes is observed when the reflecting system is placed between crossed 
Nicol prisms. These fringes have also been photographed and are 
accounted for theoretically. 


A Note on the Efficiency of the Aeroplane Propellers: Meaning. 
Measures and Tests, with an Outline of a new Method of 
Procedure.—By 8. 8S. NEnrv. 


The following is a section-wise abstract of the above paper which is 
a corollary to a technical paper, that has been submitted for publication 
in Europe. 

Section 1, Introductory and explanatory. The disturbed motion in 
the medium set up by the propeller is only a specific case of the turbu- 
lent motion of fluids, which is the province of the physicist, and not of 
the technician. In considering and measuring turbulonce, the root- 
problem of aerodynamics, an abrupt departure is made from the classi- 
cal methods of the air-laboratory, and the study of the efficienoy of the 
propeller is placed on a scientific basis. 

Section 2. The propeller, function, redefinition, beat types. The 
propeller is redefined as a transformer, converting rotative into propul- 
sive horse-power, Leading types are considered from the standpoint of 
efficiency :—(a) the Ratmanoff, subject of tests in (6) 


England, (6) the 
Chauviére, the commonest in use, (¢) the Bigourdan, a ** circular w a 
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fined a ge ef the artificially and arbitrarily mounted propeller, by the 
pull-balance, are fully set forth. 

Section 6. A complete conception of efficiency should allow full 
weight to all the multiple factors of natural aspiration. 

Section 6. Factors affecting efficioncy are fixed under the categories 
of—space-elements, force-clements, timeo-clementa, from the point of 
view of the space-distribution of thrusts, at any time, in the medium 
agitated by the — 

Section 7. ffiect of the preceding factors on efficiency are fully 
analysed. Leading up to— 

Scction 8. ‘The fundamental test of efficiency, which covers two 
oints:—({1) Is the thrust-system, in the natural space, maximum? (2) 
Joos it grow in the minimum time ? 

Section 9. The measure of efficioncy. The space-map is defined, 
The construction of the space-map is explained. Tho measure its dis- 
cussed ; and the apparatus, which was actually used with good results, 
communicated. The gauge, which is the novel feature of the apparatus, 
aud which permits of the actual measurement of the turbulent motion, 
is described. The working of the gauge is shown step-wise. 

Lastly the action of the guage is placed on a theoretically rigorous 
footing, by basing it on the mathematical theory of an ovcillating fluid 
column and the attractive or repulsive force between spheres immersed 
in it and placed close together, such oxcillatory fluid-motion being the 
type of turbulent-flow in the medium in which the propeller is at work. 

_ To conclude, the method records flow-effects just as they occur, 
just where they occur. 


The Duration of School Life, a New Measure of Instruction 
and a Test of Educational Administration —#Sy FR. Lrrr.ie- 
HAILES. 


The mothod of calculating the duration of school life adopted by the 
Government of India i# criticised and shown to be impertect. Three 
other methods of calculating it are proposed and discussed. From the 
value of the duration of achool life thus calculated and from the nurtmber 
of pupils under instruction at any time, & new measure of inatruction is 
proposed. From « comparison of the rate of variation of this now mea- 
sure of instruction with the rate of variation in the nuraber of pupils 
under instruction, it is proposed to test the efficiency of the Educational 
Rules or administration in force at the time of the comparison. Thie 
variation in the cost of a uuit of instruction is also referred to. Statistics 
from the year 1595 up to date, t.c. for twenty years, are analysed. 


On certain Integral Functions defined by a Taylor's Series 
with extensions to the case of the n — p/ Power Series,— 
By K. B. MaApDHAVA. 


Section of Chemistry. 


President—Dr. J. L. Suwonsesx, F.1.C., Professor of Chemistry. 
* Presidency College, Madras. 


; — Presidential Address. 

GENTLEMEN, Ox ah — 
1 wish in the first placo to say how very greatly | appreciate the 

a of being asked to —— — your deliberations at this meeting. 

ly two predecessors in this chair set a most excellent precedent in not 

ivering a Presidential Address, and it is only after much consideration 
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that I have decided to break away from this precedent. I do so for the 
following reasons. Science—the Cinderella of Education—appears at 
last to bo coming into her own, and it behoves us as chemists in India to 
show that we are prepared worthily to uphold the dignity of our Science. 

1 do not think that we can say that all i well with chemistry in 
India, rather would [ say that very much is bad. It is only o@ short 
seven yours since i carne to India and I feel some diffidence in eriticoming 
the present conditions in the presence of such veterans as my friend Dr. 
Ray, but perhaps being fresher to the country I may more clearly see 
the needs and foilings if [ may not quite so well appreciate the difficul- 

14, 

When I first came out. the University of Madras was still slamberi 
under the old régime. although new courses of study had been arran * 
and wore shortly to be introduced. For the old degree all that was 
required of a chemistry student was that ho should be able to analyse a 
mixture, the use of the balance was apparently considered to be too 
difficult and yet his theoretical knowledge, according to the syllabus, 
would not have disgraced an Honours student. Even for the higher 
degree, the M.A. in chemistry, practical, physical, or organic chemistry 
were unheard of. Although unfortunately we still suffer from the after- 
effects all this is altered now and in our Honours courses, I may say, I 
think without undue ———————— that the training given to the student 
in chemistry does not fall below the standard of that given in the major- 
ity of Western Universities. Tho Pass degree, too, if it is tmproved in 
the manner now proposed, will be quite satisfactory. We see then that 
there has been progress, and rapid progress too; but yet I say that chem- 
istry, not only in this Presidency but in India in general, is not in a satis- 
factory state. When we consider the number of firet and second grade 
colleges, the number of men e in teaching the subject, we cannot 
but be amazed at the very small amount of original work which is boing , 
done. Let it be understood that I am referring solely to educational in- | 
stitutions and not to apecial research laboratories such as we havo at 
Pusa, Coimbatore and Bangalore. 

As Secretary of this Congress since its commencement I have had a 
unique opportunity of judging of the number of those who are doing 
research in chemistry «in India, and I am astonished at their fewness., 
Only in Bengal does there appear to be more than one college in tho 
University in which research is done. It might perhaps be desirable for 
ua to examine into the cause of this and see how it can be altered, 
bocause I feel that until there is a healthy research atmosphere in all the 
Universities and University colleges, we shall see oo real advance in the 
position of chemistry in India. f 

1 would submit, for your consideration, what I consider to be the four 
main causes of this paucity of research: (i) that in many colleges the 
staff are insufficiently trained. I do not intend to throw any aspersions 
on @ hardworking, worthy body of men; it was not their fault that 





higher teaching or research, and for the reasons which I shall mention in 
had no subsequent opportunity toimprove thoir 
knowledge; (ii) that the majority of colleges are ve much understaffed. ¢ 
This, in my opinion, is the most serious defect and | 
present etate of affairs ; (iii) the low rate of pa. 

the present method of promotion by seniority 
Of the other cavers to which —— ee 
time been ascribed, I may perhaps montio | 
facilities and want of a scientific atmosphere. if 

believe thut these are really serious factor to ais 
—* id —— — eT — 
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at which the lecturors and demonstratora commence, to be inadoquate— 
it compares favourably with that offered in other countries—but rather 
it is the future prospects which are so poor. In many cases the lecturer 
can, under no circumstances, hope to get more than Re. 150 and that 
only after many years of arduous service. Now I do not think that any- 
body can consider this to be an inducement for « clever «tudent to enter 
upon an academic career, and the obvious result will be, therefore, that 
insiead of there being any improvernent in the stafis of collewes, they will 
more and more tend to deteriorate as other openings arise from the in- 
erease of the development of the natural resources of the country. 

The tendency for the teaching and research to deteriorate ia farther 
enhanced by the fact that in practically all cases promotion is made by 
seniority and not by merit. Ll am quite willing to admit that in the 
or’, gr services, such as the various Government oducational services, it 
will bo a matter of considerable difficulty to make any change in the sys- 
tem, but l really cannot imagine that it is beyond the wit of man to devise 
some more satiafactory scheme than the present. One can but too well 
understand the feelings of a brilliant young investigator, when he sees a 
colleague promoted to a higher post, who has dono nothing to render 
himself worthy of it beyond putting in a certain number of years of eer- 
viceo, This systern must be — * altered if we are to see research 
really develop. 

I have thought it of interest to look into the matter of the staffing 
of the various colleges teaching chemistry up to the degree standard and 
[ find that in many colleges, net only im this Presidency of Madrasa, but 
also elsewhere, it is considered sufficient to have one lecturer in chemi=- 
try to look after not only large Intermediate classes but also the B.A. (or 
B.Sc.) classes. Heo is perhaps assisted by a demonstrator without any 
previous teaching experience who is very often of little help. Not only 
is this the case, but in some colleges a lecturer is expected to teach both 
chemistry and physics. So long as this continues we cannot hope to see 
any improvement. On a recent occasion I pleaded elsewhere for an in- 
orensed staff in a college which was to be affiliated in chemistry, and I 
waa told that in view of the fact that other colleges had no larger a staff, 
the management saw no reason why the staff should be increased. In 
this case it was not a question of finance, money was available. laborate- 
ries were in process of construction, but the authorities, apparently. 
although they were not men of science, considered that they knew better 
than their ec.entific advisors. 

Gentlemen, I have dealt with this question of the staffs of colleges 
at somo length because I feel it to be of vital importance. We have to 
meet in this country the same opposition ax has to be met in England. 
The heads of colleges, the managers of schools, in ahort the authorities in 

of education have, as a rule, little or no appreciation of the impor- 

tance of science or of its requirements, It is perhaps too late im the day 

for us to educate them but we must mako sure that the rising goneration 

in not similarly steeped in ignorance. We must insist that our science 

shall be given a fair chance and that our teachors shall not be sweated—lI 

> use this strong word with intent—but that they shall be given opportu- 
7 nity for original work, For I very strongly hold the view that no man 
ean remain e first class teacher or inspire his students who is not actively 


Gentlemen, the future is in our hands. Let us prove ourselves 


‘Phe Stereochemistry of Alanine Derivatives.—By ©. S. Ginsox 
: —— and J. L. SIMONSEN. 
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CH, 
H—C—NHR. 


COOH, 
Where R is an acy! group. 


The objecta of the research were discussed and a« brief account was 


given of the rosults so far obtained and the conclusions that may be 
drawn therefrom. 


The Nitration of Isomeric Acetylamino Methoxy Benzoic 
Acids.—By J. L. Stmoxnsex and M. Gora.a Rav. 


The authors have investigated the products formed on the nitration 
of the four isomeric acids, +-acotylamino-2-methoxy benzoic acid, 5-acety- 
larnino-2-methoxy benzoic acid, 4-acetylamino-3-methoxy benzoic acid, 
and +acetylamino-4-methoxy benzoic acid. They discussed the bearing 
of the —— obtained on the general problem of substitution in the ben- 
zene nucleus, m 


Synthesis of a Derivative of the lowermost Homologue of 
Thiophen.—Sy P. C. Ray and M. L. Dey. 

the intraction of thioacetamide and monochloracetic acid a 

crystalline compound is formed which is found to be methyl-carboxyl 


ethine sulphide (or carboxyl propine sulphide). The reaction eviden ; 
takes place according to the equaction. ; 


— ee — S  — 


CH, CS NH, + Cl. CH, COO H —>CH,-C-‘SH_ Cl. CH, COOH 
' 


Na | 
5 | 


— — — — — — as 


— 
= CH, C—— C. COOH + NH, Cl. 


Formation and Re-action of aa8 and «88 Tribromophenyl! pro- 
pionic Acids.—By J. J. Supnoroven. 









of the «a and 8 bromo and chlorocinnamic acida and . 
J cid J. ts ir 4 . ar — 





The Oil Contents of some South Indian Oil Seed Cakes.— 
J. J. Supsoroven. 
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The results indicate that in most cases with the exception of caater 
seed cake, an appreciable portion of the oil is left in the cake. 
Certain samples of copra cake were found to contain as much as 30%), 


of oil. 


Experiments on the Distillation of Sandal Wood Oil —#y J. J. 
Scuprorovucn and H, BE. Warsos. 


The Authors describe :— 
1. A tilting still for dealing with about 200 pounds of chip wooed, 
2. The variation in the physical constants of the oil ase the distilla- 
tion proceeds, 
3. The results of re-distilling the oil with superheated stearn at differ- 
ent temperatures, 
4. The results of vapour pressure determination. 
They have compared :— 
(a) The results obtained with new wood and wood one year old. 
(6) The yields of oil obtained from spiked and unspiked wood. 
(c¢) Tho vields obtained from (1) healthy, (2) dying. (3) dead wood. 


The Distillation of Mysore Forest Woods.—By H. E. Warsor, 
J. J. Suprorover, K. Umanatna Kao, ond K. 5. 
DrHeerexver Doss. 


Some twenty samples of Mysore forest trees supplied by the Forest 
Department as representing the commoner kinds of wood available in the 
State have been submitted to distillation in a specially constructed retort, 
and the products analysed to determine the yields of charcoal, acetic 
acid, methyl aleohol and tar. 

Tho retort is electrically heated and will be described, and the results 
so far obtained will be given. 


Direct Nitration by means of Nitrous Gases.—Sy R. L. Darra 
and P.S. VaRMA. 


By nitration by means of nitrous gases, ortho-cresol gives 3-nitro- 
ecresol and 3: 5-dinitro-o-cresol in good yields. m-creso!l gives 4-nitro-rn 
cresol and nitro-m-cresol, From p-cresol, 3-nitro-p-cresol is obtained. 
p-hydroxyphenylarsenic acid yields a mono-nitrocompound. Acetophen- 
one gives m-nitro-benzoic acid, iodo and bromo benzene yield p-nitrodoriva- 
tives, o-iodo toluene yields a mono-nitro product. Chiorbenzene is not 
acted wpon by nitrousfumes. By the treatment of benzene and toluene in 
the heat, traces of nitro compounds are formed which have however no 
practical intorost. 


lodination by means of Nitrogen Iodide or by means of Iodine 
* Stes presence of Ammonia.—By R. L. Darra and 
. PROSAD, 


tative yield diiodo- 
. From 


* F 
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on keeping. From paranitrophenol 2; (6-diiodo-4-nitrophenol has 
n obtained which does not give any ammonium ealt. 3-nitro-} - 4- 
cresol has been found to yield S-iodo-S-nitro-l: 4-cresol and a atablo am- 
monium. The special feature of this reagent is that in all cases quanti- 
tative yields of the products are obtained, In viow of the fact that both 
ammonia and iodine in the mother liquor could be conveniently recovered, 
these methods would serve as the t modes of preparing these iodo. 
phenols and iodonitrophenols on the large scale, 

The following iodinations of hydroxyacids have been achieved, Sali- 
eylic acid gives 5-iodo-eslicylic acid. Fram m-oxybenzoic acid @-iodo-3- 
oxybenzoie acid has boen obtained. p-oxybenzoic acid yields 3: 5-diiodo- 
f-oxybenzoic acid. A mono-iododerivative is obtained from p-hydroxy- 
phenylareenic acid, 

It has also been found that dimethylpyrone is readily iodinated by 
means of nitrogen iodide with the formation of 2: 6-diiedolutidone which 
form a stable hydrochloride. From pyrrol, a quantitative yield of tetra- 
iodepyrrol has been obtained and the reaction could be ured for the 
quantitative estimation of pyrrol Acetylene forms with great case 
tetraiodoethylene and phenylacetylene yields triodostyrol. 

Nitrogen iodide also acts as an oxidising agent. For instance, quan- 
titative yields of benzoic acid and quinhydrone have been obtained 
from benzaldehyde and hydroquinone respectively. Nitrogen iodide also 
effects the breaking up of organic compounds with the formation of iodo- 
form as the end product of the reaction. LIodoform has been found to 
be produced from acetone, mothylethylketone, diothylketone, acetylace- 
tone, acetylimethylpropylketone, acetylmethylhexylketone, acetoxime, 
acetophenoncoxime, malonic ester, acetoacetic eator, diethylamine, trie- 
thylamine, ethyl and propyl! alcohols, and mesityloxide. 


On the Decomposition of Nitrogen Sulphide.—By F. L. Usuer. 


When pure yellow nitrogen sulphide is sublimed in vacuo over silver 
gauzo at lik)’, a blue sulphide of nitrogen ia formed very slowly, accom- 
panied by the evolution of traces of nitrogen. At 115° the formation of 
the blue compound proceeds u little faster, and the rate is considerably 
imoreased at 125° and 130°. If the yellow sulphide contains free sulphur, 
a new ruby-red eulphide is formed at 125°, and this has the same erm piri- 
cal composion as the blue sulphide. On heating a mixture of yellow nitro- 
gen sulphide with sulphur in vacuo at 125° without silver gauze, a dark 
red volatile liquid is produced, which analysis shows to be nitrogen per- 
sulphide (NS 3)". The persulphide is not formed by direct combina 
of the yollow sulphide with sulphur, but by the decomposition of an un- 
stable intermediato compound, probably N.Ss A method is given for 
analysing very small quantities of the sulphides. 


A new method of preparing Colloids.—By J. C. Gosn. 
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On the determination of ozone, oxides of nitrogen and hydro- 
wen peroxide in atmospheric air.—fy B. Sanatva Kao. 


A summary of previous work ia given, and the methods employed 
are criticised. A method hae been devised, in which three samples of 
air, cach of 5—10 litres, are shaken for several hours with an extremely 
dilute standard eolution of sodium nitrite, rendered elightly alkaline. 
Tho first eample, prior to treatment with the nitrite solution, is passed 
through a tube of chromic acid crystals, whereby hydrogen peroxide is 
removed; the second sample is passed through powdered manganoss 

. dioxide, which deatroys both ozone and hydrogen peroxide but is without 

| action on oxides of nitrogen; the third sample is collected directly. It 
is shown that ozone, even in excessive dilations, oxidises sodium nitrite 
in solution rapidly and quantitatively in accordance with the equation. 
NaNO, +Os—=NeNO,+O,. Hydrogen peroxide oxidises the nitrite 
similarly, but only in acid solution. By estimating the amount of nitrite 
remaining after shaking with the three samples of air, the amount of 
ozone, hydrogen peroxide, and oxides of nitrogen can be calculated. 
The estimation of nitrito was carried out colorimetrically by the method 
of Grioss, and using naphthylamine and sulphanilic acid. 

The results of eome experiments on the air at Bangalore are recorded. 


' Chalybeate Waters from tube wells in the Punjab. Their signifi- 
cance to the Municipal Engineer and to the Manufacturer. 
—By J. H. BarRwes and AnrAx Sinou. 


A brief history is first given of chalybeate waters and the difficulties 
1 which have been experienced in making use of such waters for municipal 
purposes and in manufactories. 

The problem of iron-depositing waters has arisen in the Punjab 
where deep waters are being tapped by tube well« and « detailed study of 
such waters from different parts of the Punjab is described. The pre- 
sence of iron bacteria well known in Europe but hitherto unrecorded in 
India—such as Leptothrix ochracea, Gallionella ferruginea (Ehronberg), 
a ferrugineum (Ellia) and Crenothriz, Polyspora (Colin) is demon- 
stra 


The sub-soil waters of the Punjab show o marked increase in the 
amount of ferrous iron they contain as the distance from the Himalayas 
—the source of the water—incrvases, thus proving a steady flow west- 

wards of eub-soi!l water. 
contact of these ferruginous waters with an aerating agent such 
. aa sea water offors a feasible explanation for the formation of the mineral 

Imestone. 

. The paper includes a description of the methods of analysis used and 
. full tables of the composition of tube well water before and after the mon- 
— #@ain. In conclusion, recommendations are made for the purification of 
— these ous waters when making use of these for municipal or manu- 
bay facturing purposes. 


Some biochemical factors in the reclamation of alkali soils.— 
ty | By J. H. Barnes and Barkat ALI. 

h or first reviews in brief the sources and nature of the saline 

orility in such soils is not due to any specific toxic effect of the chemicals 
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comprising the saline salte but is due to the physical effect they exert on 
the protoplasm of the plant cell in causing plasmolysis. 

Chemical analysis alone is useless in examining oa aaline soil with a 
view to determining either the cause of sterility or the degree of cure 
effected in reclaiming wach a soil for agricultural purposes, It is pointed 
out in the paper that the direct measurement of the osmotic pressure of 
the soil salts in solution would be too difficult and lengthy to be of practical 
utility and the indirect measurement by crop teats longthy and expensive, 
This working result is achieved by tho use of soil bacteria and measurin 
their rate of chemical activity. Tho paper describes the biochoemica 
methods used in determining the chemical activity of carbon oxidising or- 
conisme, the arnomonifying and nitrifying bacteria and the nitrogen-fixing 
activity of bacterin of the acotobacter typo. 

Tabulated statements are given of the atudy of the soils of an experi- 
mental farm at Narwalea in the Punjab where saline land has been succes 
fully reclaimed and abnormally high yields of crops obtained ; as much as 
374 maunds of wheat per acre being obtained in one field. 

The paper contains a tabulated statemont of crop outturns on the 
Narwala farm where the biochemical methods descri in the paper 
have been used in reclaiming the land. 


Metallic Derivatives of Alkaloids. Part 1—8y J. N. Raxsurr. 


The sodium and potassium derivatives of codeine and sodium deriva- 
tive of narcotine are obtained by boiling them in benzene; and calcium 
morphine is prepared by rubbing morphine with lime in rectified spirit. 


The Sodium Bisulphite Test for Formic Acid and an attempt 
to reduce the Aliphatic Acids to their corresponding alde- 
hydes.—By S. C. CHaTTERJI. 


Contrary to Comanduccis’ statement it has been shown that sodium 
bisulphite ie mot at all a convenient reagent for the detection of formic 
acid. The reeult of an atternpt to reduce the aliphatic acids to aldehydes 
using Zn. and Mg. has then been given. 


Detection of Lactic and Glvcollic Acids and a Suggestion about 
the Constitution of Morphine.—S8y 8S. C. CHATTERJI. 


After dealing with certain colour reactions of lactic and collic 
acids based on their conversion into acetaldehyde and formaldeh res- 
pectively on treatment with concentrated H,SO,;, a new constitutional 
formula has been proposed for morphine. The suggestion ia based on a 
study of the grace —— * 8 OOM. 
taining indole groups towards formaldehyde or ace ® and concen- 
trated H;:SO4. The conclusion arrived at ia the sarne as that of Bucherer 
asa result of his investigation on the action of sulphites or morphine. 


pounds by means of a hie —By P. Nroar 
_ It has been shown in this paper that neither Vai fs cubic, or — 
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(1) the discovery of isomers of the type [MesN ORJOR; and 
[Mes N.OR)JOR which shows that the fifth valency is different 
from the other four, 

(2) the number of isomers of the type Naysbx, Nagbex and Nabed« 
predicted by the existing configurations never conforma even 
remotely to experimental resulta which, however, invariably 
agroo with the deductions from the single tetrahedron formula. 

(3) the number of isomers containing one asyrornetric carbon anc 
one asyrometrio nitrogen atom —— by the existing for- 
mule is absurdly large whilst the tetrahedron formula would 
yield only four optical isormers which have been obtained ex- 
perimontally by Harvey and others, 

(4) the discovery of optically active amine oxides O: Nabe by 
Moisenheimer is a crucial proof of the validity of the tetra- 
hedron formula, 

(5) the fact that substituted pyridinium and quinoliniur com- 
pounds have not been resolved whilet tetrahydro quinolinium 
derivatives have been resolved is satisfactorily explained by 
no formula other than the tetrahedron formula. 

(6) the passage of trivalent nitrogen to pentavalency is explained 
by supposing that trivalent nitrogen in the amines has a 
i configuration which, when passing to the pentavalent 
condition assures an ** in-tetrahedron “ configuration and then 
passes on the complete tetrahedron when pentavalent, 

Ill Iu ws Ae 

(7) Owing to the fact that N . N is more stable than N. N, com- 
pounds containing two pentavalent nitrogen atoms joined to- 
gether are not stable and therefore have not been resolved. 
The non-existence of auch compounds is not due to interference 
as supposed by B. K. Singh. Compounds containing two asym- 
metric nitrogen atoms separat by and joined to carbon 
atoms have been obtained as isomers. In this case as we have 
two s¢parate pentavalent nitrogen atoms not joined together, 
they are capable of existence in the samme compound. Asa 
matter of fact carbon ia almost unique in forming chains of 
carbon atoms joined together—a property to which the exis 
tence of organic chemistry is due and which is not shared by 
other elements, 


It is to he noted that the idea of a tetravalent configuration for penta- 
valent nitrogen is to be found in some of the writings of Werner, n- 
heimer and several others, But the systematic development of this con- 
figuration for elgg pecan been wanting eo much so that so late 
as in 1915 Cohen, - and Woodman (Trans Chem. Soc., 1915, 887) 
wrote that ** the choice of space formulw for nitrogen at present lice be- 





to show systematically that the single tetrahedron formula explains 
far more satisfactorily a much larger oumber of experimental facts than 
Nitrogen Electrode.—By K. VEN KATESWARAN. 
hydrazoic acid is 1°29 volte, the 
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decinormal calomel electrode, and was found to be alightly (about °08 
valta) negative to hydrogen, an impossible value for a nitrogen electrode. 
It was proved that the nitrogen was not clectromotively active, the 
measured potential being due to the platinum metal in a solution contain- 
ing a minute concentration of Pt ions. Subsequently the potential of a 
slatinised platinum anode, at which nitrogen was being evolved electro- 
ytieally from a N, Sodiurn azide solution was measured with an 
auxiliary calomel electrode during the passage of the polarising current. 
Results were obtamed indicating that the potential of a nitrogen electrode 
in a normal solution of Ns tons is very near to that of the bromine 
electrode. It is also ovident that the nitrogen set free during electrolysix 
of sodium azide differs from ordinary nitrogen, since the latter is electro- 
motively inactive. 


Section of Zoology and Ethnography. 


President—Mn. K. Ramunt Menon, M.A., Professor of Zoology, 
Presidency College, Madras. 


(Presidential Address.) 


In opening the proceedings, the President disavowed any intention 
ef giving an introductory address and said ;— 

However, as President of the Section, I think I may say that I 
note with pleasure the increasing interest in zoological investigations 
evinced in this country as évidenced by the rapidly-increasing output of 
zoologival work in which the Indian Museum takes such a predominant 
part, and incidentally also by the number of zoological papers being pre- 
sented to the Section this year. Whon the people of this country really and 
seriously require original work to be done in zoology as in other — 
I feel confident that workers will be forthcoming in zoology no less than 
in other subjects. In the meantime, those who by their position or by 
inclination are interested in zoology will cordially appreciate such addi- 
tional opportunities and facilities as are thrown up by the ever-advancing 
wheels of administration, and we may uugrudgingly welcome the fact that 
in the newly established University of Mysore zoology forms one of the 
principal subjects of study. With the ample backing of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment, I hope we may reasonably ———— a fruitful and prosperous 
future for zoological research in this city. here is one other point. You 
will notice that this year our section comprises not only zoology but 
ethnography as well. Personally, I am not inclined to regard this as 
an idenl grouping, and I have no doubt that as workers in ethnography 
increase, a separate Section will have to be created for them. But for the 
present, the arrangement is the most practicable, and, in view of the 
obvious relation of physical anthropology to zoology, is al one. 
While we zoologists may have little to offer at present which interest 
ethnologists, I am sure we shall bo benefited by being associated with a 
subject of euch surpassing human interest. 


Recent ig sea eps Enquiries concerning the so-called 
‘* Renal Po ” Svstem.—By W. N. F. Woopnanp. 
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were porfectly healthy and had much increased in weight (the ratio 
Weight of kidneys/Weight of body was much greater in these toads 
than in normal toads), though the renal arterica had not increased in 
size. In all three cases however (even in the three-month toad which 
appeared when killed to be in perfect health, eating well, active and shed- 
ding ite akin on the night previous) the liver was in a diseasod condition, 
large cysts having developed in it, which condition was apparently solely 
due to the large amount of additional venous blood poured into it viA the 
anterior abdominal vein. Had it been possible to divert the blood ex- 
cluded from the renal afferent veins into the main venous system instead 
of into the liver capillaries, the three toads would have remained in per- 
foot health. 

In 1916 I repeated theee experiments and obtained similar rew#ulte. 
In the case of one toad which lived nearly six weeks, I analysed the urine 
while the animal was in good health (active and feeding like normal toad) 
and ascertained that the urine secreted each day was normal in quantity 
(total nitrogen estimation) as compared with that of normal control toads. 

In 1015 I also ligatured one renal afferent vein in each of four toads, 
one surviving three and a half wecks and another cight weeks after the 
operation ; the other two I killed after oight weeks and twelve woeks res- 
pectively. In all cases the kidneys were together slightly larger than in 
normal toads and were equal in aise to each other, the kidney with the 
ligatured vein sometimes being larger than the other. 

In 1915 and 1916 I eut out a piece of the anterior abdominal vein in 
a number of toads and found that they either died, or, after o certain 
number of days, re-formed a new abdominal vein ; in no case did the toad 
assume a healthy appearance and remain devoid of an anterior abdominal 
voin. 

The conclusions I drew from those results were that the arterial 
ope y of the kidney is the only essential one, the kidney not making use 

of venous blood supplied by the renal afferent or other veins. 

In 1916 I devised and succesafully carried out a number of decisive 
perfusion and other oxperimenta on the frog (/. tigrina) kidney. The 
most important experiment I performed (repeated twelve times) was to 
anaesthetize a frog with ether, remove all the brain except the cerebellum 
(thus prosorving the respiratory centres), ligature the renal afferent ver 
(which was cut behind the ligature) and —— vein of one side and run in 
normal saline (with or without a trace of urine) through a cannulas tnser- 
ted into the cosliaco-mesenteric artery and connected with a perfusion 
bottle. The frog continued to breathe well for several hours, thus ensur- 
ing the oxygenation of the saline solution traversing the renal arteries anc 
the reat of the body. The ligature of the pelvic and the cutting of the renal 
afferent of the same side posterior to the ligature ensure that the pressures 
in the two iliane arteries are approximately equal and therefore that the 
pressure in tho unligatured renal afferent bears much the same relation to 
the pressure in the renal arteries as exists in life. The ureters were care- 
fully dissected out and inserted each into a glass collecting tube The 
results of these experiments were that during the time that the ligatured 
renal afferent vein remains empty and the pressure in the kidney of that 

‘ side (the ** arterial’ kidney) is therefore leas than the pressure in the 


from the renal arteries, then the secretions of the two —— are pro 
3 duced at an equal rate, ty the urine of the arterial kidney i« more 
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caused a flow of arterial blood and oxygenated saline to traverse the 
venous channels of the kidney: urine was produced abundantly while the 
eo were intact, but on ligaturing these the secretion entirely 
ctas 

The conclusions to be drawn from all the above exporimenta (to be 
published in full in due course) are (1) that toads and frogs can Live with 
their kidneys solely supplied by the renal arteries, the venous supply to the 
kidneys being uneasential; (2) that althouch the venous supply to the 
kidney maintains blood pressure in that organ, yot since this function 
can readily be taken on by the penetration of the arterial blood into the 
venous sinuses of the kidney, it is not an essential feature of the venous 
supply; (3) that experimental facts prove that the arterial capillaries 
of the kidney open into the venous sinuacea of the rena! venous meshwork 
(** renal portal aystem "') after the former have supplied both the Malpighian 
capsules and the tubules, and that therefore the venous blood docs not come 
info contact with the excretory cella in a functional capacity, t.¢. the vonous 
blood never penetrates under normal conditions into the arterial inter- 
tubulor plexus or the glomeruli; (4) that the fact that in my perfusion 
experiments the urine of the arterial kidney was more dilute (in nitrogen- 
ous contents) than the urine of the normal kidney (f«. witha venous 
supply) is to be accounted for by the further facta that in the normal 
kidney of these experiments the venous blood supply contained more 
diuretic in solution (due to addition of waste products from the ler 
tissues) than the arterial blood (diluted by perfusion saline introduced 
into renal arteries) and therefore diuretic diffused from the venous 
sinuses in the kidney into the arterial intertubular capillaries, thus 
making the arterial blood in these capillaries strong in diuretic; in the 
arterial kidney this venous supply was absent and the arterial blood con- 
sequently weaker. Since under normal conditions the arterial blood con- 
tains as much waste nitrogenous matter in solution as the venous, no such 
diffusion would occur, and the urine produced by an arterial kidney is as 
strong as that produced by a normal kidney (as proved by the non-perfu- 
ion experiments quoted above and by the experiments of Bainbridge, 
Collins and Menzies). Evidence from all sources therefore proves that 
the renal venous meshwork (‘* renal portal "’ «vatem) is, under norma! 
conditions, devoid of junction. 


A revision of the Indian Species of Meretriz.—By J. Horseru. 


The genus MWeretrix contains a wumber of estuarine species, Those 
living in the waters of Continental India are exceedingly variable in re- 
gard to colouring, shape. or both combined. Ignorance of this fact has 
led to great taxonormic confusion and to the undue multiplication of 
species. There are really only two good species living on the Indian 
mainland, eis. M. mere and M,casta, The former is very variable 
in colour, particularly when young. but is stable in size and shape when 
mature: the latter varies with differing environment, resulting in the 
production of several varieties and local forms, The forms found in the 
east coast estuaries of M. casta are true to type within narrow limits : 
while those meretrix living on the west coast v. greatly and presen 
several varieties, which, however, are all —————— by a perfect serios 
intermediate variations. The author gives «a key to the Indian Species 
and varieties of Meretriz. . 
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mud in suepension, (2) influx of putrid water from rivers into the seca. 
None of these theories can bo regarded as satisfactory. The result of 
certain investigations made on the weet coast shows that the mortality 
is to be directly traced to the irmmense development of Euglenid swarme 
in inshore waters after the rains. The water at this time is highly 
charged with dissolved organic matter and thus favours the growth and 
multiplication of Euglenids. The effect of the vast superabundance of 
Euglenids is to render the water thus contaminated unsuitable for the 
exixtence of all kinds of fishes, crustaceans, and molluscs. Many of 
these animals are thrown ashore moribund or dead; great quantities of 
therm are stupefied and die and putrify inthe sea The foul water thus 
produced extends seawards under favourable conditions and thus spreads 
the area of the plague and causes further mortality among fishes. The 
Euglenid concerned differs from typical fresh-water Euglenids. The 
author gives details of ite structure and behaviour. 


A method of cutting sections of the wings of Insects.—Sy 
E. H, Hanke. 


The wing is first placed in a «olution containing ammoniacal silver 
nitrate, Rocholle salt, and alcohol. After a time varying from afew minutes 
to a few hours the wing ix thereby blackened owing to the deposit of a thin 
film of metallic silver. The wing is then washed in 50% alcohol and placed 
in rectifiedspirit. Itis then embedded in jelly. The jolly used in a strong 
——— containing eight per cent of hyposulphite of soda. The portion 
of the lump of jelly containing the wing is cut into ten alices o unl 
thickness by means of a Gillette razor blade. The slices are threaded on 
to a wire in the right order after trimming toa convenient size. They 
are then placed in « half per cent solution of tartaric acid in 70 per cent 
glycerine for 24 hours. The acid causes precipitation of finely divided 
sulphur (by ——— of the hypoy in the jelly which is thereby 
rendered white and opaque. Tho sections therefore are seen in black on 
a white background. The sections are mounted in a coll containing gela- 
tine jelly. 

x — of wings of different kinds of insects treated in this way 
were oxhibited. 


Anthropological notes on the Eurasians of Indo-Portuguese 
descent in Cochin.—By L. K. AxanTakrisuna IVER. 


Introduction.—Origin and History of the Community. Habitat.—In- 
termarriage of the Portuguese with native women in former times. 
Marriage customs.—in former times and at present. Inhertfance.— 
Religion. Funeral custome. Occupation. Dress, appearance, de. The 


The Occurrence of Iridocytes in the Batrachian larva, VM icrohyla 
ornata (Boul.)—8y C. R. Narayan Rao. 


The striking feature in the colouration of the larva of Mycrohyla 
ornata and M. rubra is the occurrence of a bright dorsal metallic (golden) 
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* the lung whose homology with the air bladder of fishes is corroborated on 
the chemical side. 


On the habits of the Hilsa (Clupea tisha) and their artificial 
propagation in the Coleroon.—#y B. Suxpara Rags. 


l. The Hilea,—Otherwise called the Indian Shad, is a valuable food- 
fish in Incia. 

2. Distribution of the Hilea.—Extensive. In peninsular India it is 
known to occur only on the east coast. The apparent success of the 
Madras Fishery Department to introduce tho fish into the Ponani river 
(Malabar) in 1909. 

3 Sice.—Adult males attain a length of 30 to 35 om. and are emaller 
than adult females which reach a length of 35 to 40 em. 

4. Habits.—A knowledge of the habita essential for pisciculture—A 
summary of all that is known of the habita of the Hilsa and my own ob- 
servations at the Lower Anicut (Coleroon). 

5. Effect of weirs on the Hilea fishery.—Dr. Day's condemnation of 
woirs and his prediction (1869) of the extermination of the Hilsa. Sir F. 
Nicholson's reply (1909). The conclusion that Hilsa sines the loss of their 
upstream spawning grounds have probably found suitable places for 
breeding in streams unfettered by weirs. 

6. Histry of the Hilea Hatchery in the Coleroon.—Day's proposal (1568) 
to construct fish passes abandoned as impracticable. Mr. Wilson's «ug- 
gestion (1908) that pisciculture is the only sastisfactory and final solution 
of the Hilsa problem. The construction of the Coleroon Hatchery the 
first of ite kind in India (1909) and a description of the Hatchery. 

7. The Method.—Mr, Wilson succeeded in hatching Hilsa eggs in 1908 
and 1900—Particulara of the process as determined by a series of experi- 
ments conducted by me at the Hatchery last August, when about 10 
million fry were successfully hatched out. ; 

8. Conclusion.—The practicability of artificially rig tare and 
hatching Hilea eggs has been established beyond doubt. The ng of 
the delicate fry has not yet been atternpted and romains yet to be done. 


Notes on some South Indian Cecidomyiids causing galls in 
grasses.—By Y. RAMACHANDRA Rao. 


Paddy is subject to a disease known variously as ** Anaikornbu,"' 


* Thandeethu,”” **‘ Kodu” and ‘** Silvershoots’"’. It manifests — 
Bh head: 


the formation of a long hollow shoot instead of the normal ear- 
is a source of loss to the ryot. 
all caused by a Gall-fly : 7 












The silvershoot is a g : udiplosis oryzae : 
ne omen ere, lett oor ee ts that hatch seek the grow- 
ing tips of the shoots The 
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8. And Ss ‘ 
a. A — rt yee } Flies not reared. 
“a one epp: 2 Flies at Palur. 
. Ophiuruse corymbonue, - 
12. Oryca sativa (wild variety.) Flies not reared. 


13. Jachamum piloseum: Galls noted in black soils in Bellary Div 
trict: flies reared. These are probably the galla forming the 
subject of a paper on ** Galle on on Indian grass"" by Mr. 
Hoodle : Kew Bulletin No. III 1010. 


Except in the case of Panicum Stagninum, the fliea bred out proved 
to be distinct species, each restricted to a single grass. 

Numerous parasites attack theee gall-insects and fall into 2 groupe - 
In ono the chalcide,—the wasps lay their eggs directly on or near the 
maggots. Inthe other—the Proctotrupids—the wasp scarches out the 
oggs of the gall-fly and deposits eggs therein, as exemplified by Platyo- 
jaster oryra. 


Indian Tadpoles.—By N. ANNANDALE, and C. R. NARAYANA 
Rao. 


The tadpoles of most of the frogs and toads that inhabit the plains of 
India are now known and have been or will shortly be described in detail, 
but in a considerable proportion of the species that live in the Himaea- 
layas and the Weatern Ghats little hase yet been discovered about the 
life-history. In a paper to which this may be regarded as a preliminary 
note we hope to give full descriptions of the larvae of about one half of 
the Batrachian Anura of India proper and Assam, 

Those tadpoles that have been found in the mountainous districts of 
the Indian Empire are of special interest on account of the adaptations to 
environment they exhibit. Most of their peculiarities are correlated with 
life in rapid-running water in which it is important that they should not be 
carried away by the current or if carried away should float lightly on the 
surface In some tadpoles from the Himalayas and other mountain 
regions situated to the east of India (for example, the larvae of Rana 
afghana) we find a large sucker or adhesive organ formed on the ventral 
surface of the abdomen, while in others the lips are modified to perform 
the same function. This is the case, for instance, in the tadpole of Bufo 
asper. Other larvae from tho same streams (those of several species of 
Megalophrys) live in small crannies at the edge but are provided with an 
enormous funnel-shaped structure that surrounds the mouth and can o 
like an inverted umbrella in such a way as to — them floating on 
the surface with the tail held vertically. The tadpole of Rana beddomer, 
which lives in tho hills of Western India, is modified for an amphibious 
existence by the early outgrowth of the hind limbs and the degenerate 
character of the fin-membrane of the tail; it can thus skip away over 
damp rocks at the approach of a flood. Some allied species from the 
same streams have lost the horny teeth characteristic of the larvae of 
most families of Anura, but in this case we do not know what the modi- 
fication means. 

The Indian tadpoles of still water mostly belong to two types: (1) tad- 
poles in which there is no mouth-disk and no wihae, Passe or teeth and in 
which the spiracle is «ituated in the mid-ventral lino, and (2) those that 
have a fleshy disk surrounding the mouth, with a horny beak in the mid- 
die and armed with transverse row of minute horny teeth ; in such forms 
oe —— in —— i da boy rr ae aot 2 —— rig Secon 

ormer type belong to amily Engystomatidac, while those o 

_ of the Ranidao and | 





Bufonidae belong to the latter. In the Ranid 
however, there is no mouth-disk, while in certain spe- 


Sie of Rana the horny teeth, as already noted, are absent, 
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At first sight adaptive modifications in «tructure frequently mask 
taxonomic features in tadpoles. A good instance of the kind is to be 
found in the genus Megalophyrs of the family Polobatidao. Most of the 
larvac of this genus as yet known have the poculiar mouth-float briefly 
described above and also remarkably long and slender tails, but the tad- 
pole of M. hesseltit, which lives in Burma and the Malay Region, ia of a 
much more normal type, One Burmo-Malayan species of Microhyla (Af. 
annectens) of the family Engystormatidac, in which the mouth-disk is usu- 
ally absent, bas, on the other hand, a funnel-shaped mouth-float analo- 
gous to that of tadpoles of the peculiar Megalophrys type, though differ- 
ing in details of structure, 

It would thus seem that convergence often plays a more important q 
part in the superficial characters of Anurous larvae than genetic relation- 
ship, but it is possible that in some instances tho convergenco has takon 
place in the adults rather than in the larvae and that apecies in which the 
adults seem to be related actually resernble one another because of paral- 
lel evolution rathor than on account of descent from a common ancestor. 
On the other hand, the resemblance between tadpoles of different ancestry 
ts often quite superticial and one finds that adaptations at first sight simi- 
lar, have been produced in different lines of modification. For instance, 
im those Oriental species of Bufo in which the mouth has become a power: 
ful adhesive organ, the modification consists mainly in a great enlarge- 
ment of the lower lip, whereas in the larva of a species of Helophryne, an 
African frog of the family Cystignathidae, a superficially similar structure 
is produced by the equal enlargement of both lips. 

It is noteworthy that a tadpole very like that of Helophryne but not 
yet assignable to any known Indian species or genus, occurs in the hill- 
streams of Cochin. Judging from what we know of other tadpoles, we 
would not be surprised to find, when the adult is discovered, that a real 
relationship existe. a 


. Notes on the Anatomy of a Double Monostrosity in the Chick. 
—8y D. R. BaatracHarya. 


The monster consistea of two individuals, intimately connected to- 
gether along their ventral side. There is, however, only o single head. 
There is a distinct neck, vertebral column, limbs and limbgirdles, to each , 
individual ‘The hinder region of the medulla Oblongata divides to form 
two spinal cords. The sterna of the two individuals do not moet together 
as was to be expected, but the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two indi- 
viduals coalesce to form a sternum, which thus takes a lateral, instead of 
& ventral position. Each sternum, therefore, is contributed to, in its 
formation, by both the individuals. The body-cavities of both the indi- 
viduals coalesce, and lie in the space situated between the two sterna 
and their attached ribs. Most of the internal — especially those 
which are common to both the individuals, lie in this joint ——— 
There is only a single set of the following organs common to both the 
individuals :—The heart, lungs, the greater portion of the tive canal 
from the gullet down to the middle of the ileum, the t —— 
liver, spleen, creas, otc. The single heart supplies he indivi- 
duals. Each vidual, however, possesses a pair of kidneys, recturn, 
cloaca and bursa Fabricii. 


An Instance of Mutation Coccus viridis (Green) a Mutant from 
Pulvinaria psidii (Maskell).—By K. Konat Kannan. * 
eared butthe 
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are two forme, one typical the other for some time regarded a= a sub- 
species. but recontly given specific rank. In Java there are two forms. 
one round, the other long—both showing loop more or leas but with 8 an- 
tennal segments instead of 7. These therefore are ateucturally nearer 
. paidii. The specimen from Lagos is said to agree with the typical 


form. 
_ Similar antennal variability in P. peidit specimens showing loop. 
: without ovisac but with the eggs laid directly beneath the body have 


been found. The variability in the same direction is explicablo only on 
the hypothesis that the forma of green bug are derived from P. paidis. 
This hypothesis was discussed. 


Section of Botany. 


President—Rao Banapur R. Ranea Acnarnt, M.A. L.7.. 
Government Lecturing Botanist, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 


Tinnevelly Fauna.—By K. RaxnGa AcHARt. 


The flora of the Tinnevelly District may be considered to be an epi- 
tome of the whole of the Madras Presidency, as almost every feature of 
which is represented within this area. There are two distinct botanical 
regions in this district—the eastern and the weatern. 

The eastern region is a vast plain extending from about the base of 
the hills to the shore, and it supports a vegetation more or leas similar to 
the plants growing on the eastern side of tho Presidency from Ganjam to 
Capo Comorin, although there may be well defined areas with different 
sete of plants, and hence distinguishable one from the other, while at the 
same time we meet with plants of very wide and even distribution. The 
sea-coast abounds in sea-weeds, littoral specios and sand-binding plants, 
and the vegetation towards the inland is of the «stunted type, as this 
region is very dry and hot on account of its peculiar geographical position. 

Tho western region consists of the southernmost end of the Western 
Ghauts separated from the long chain by the Palghat gap. his region 
is botanically the most interesting. The vegetation at the foot of the 
hilly and at the lower elevations consists of mostly scrubby jungles 
charactoristic of the Madras Prosidency. Amidst these, however, occur 
species of plants peculiar to these regions, such as Eugenia rubicunda, 
A ; pendula, Alphonaca aclerocarpa, etc. Ina certain places near 
Mundanthurai, Anonaceous —— predominate, showing Malayan affini- 
ties. Four new species of plants, Diospyros Barberi, Grewia pandaica , 
Aglata Barberi and Farmerta indica, were found flourishing here. 

Viewed from a broad standpoint, the higher elevations of the hills in 
this district present the same characteristics as those of the Anamalais, 
Pulneys and Nilgiris, but as we proceed southwards we notice features 
peculiar to this district. The foresta are evergreen and moist for the 

reater —— of the year. The species of plants, Diotocanthus gran- 
ts, Hedyotia purpurascens and Orthosiphon comosus, that are confined to 
these hills lend «a charm to the landscape. There are over thirty species 
of plants endemic to this region and most of them are found in the 









| sou — the Western Ghauts. Recently two new species of Com- 
ar positac, Senecio Calcadensis and Vernonia Ramaswami, were discovered. 
2 ——— of Crotalaria and two species of Vernonia are awaitirig deter- 
ro mination. | 
—— The Indian Species of Iseilema Hack '—#y R. S. Hoce. 
“als Existing | confusion regard the definition of the species. 
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(a) S uae —— of a Ttbe Ghee maces f of wild species with reference to 
. stions anc the prob f the « f ios, im 
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The Method of Inheritance of certain Characters in Rice.—ASy 
F. R. Parnwetur. 


_. This is @ continuation of a paper given at the Science Congress in 
Madras two years ago. 

Certain characters, there described as simply dominant, are now seen 
to be due to two factors. At least four factors are concerned in the vari- 
ous types of awning investigated, 

Several types of gamoetic re-duplication were illustrated. These in 
thude two cases of coupling of separate factors giving a result which was 
previously regarded as tho effect of one factor on several organs, 


The Economic Significance of the Root-Development of Agri- 
cultural Crops.'—BSy A.eerr Howarp, and GABRIELLE 
L. C. Howarp. 


The detailed study of the root-systems of the various agricultural 
crops has been greatly neglected in the past. Hitherto far too much at- 
tention has heen devoted to the above-ground portion of the plant and 
it has almost beon forgotten that a very large part of any crop consists 
of the root-system which is ordinarily out of sight. This omission to 
study the relation between the soil and the distribution of the roots is a 
common feature of the variety trials which nowadays form so large a 
part of Experiment Station work. 

The object of this paper is to show that a comparative study of the 
root-systerms of a set rt varieties throws a considerable amount of light on 


the relations which exist between the most suitable type of crop and the 
«oil in which it ws. The results of variety trials often become con- 
siderably clearer a study of the roots of the various varieties tried. 
For proper root development, one of the conditions necessary is good 
soil aeration, Now in the alluvium of the plains of India one of the most 
difficult things is to manage the soil so that its aeration is not interfered 
with by rain or by irrigation water. The crumb structure of fine alluvial 
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tion is at ita best. We have from time to timo investigated this point 
and have dealt with some of the resulta obtained in the present paper. 


l. Linseep. 


The Indian linseed crop falls into two main classes -— 

(a) The large seeded, early, little branched types of the soils of the 
Peninsula. 

(6) The small seeded, late, much branched forms of the alluvium of 
North Bihar and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces. 

Associated with these differences in the above ground characters are 
difforences of equal magnitude in the root-systems. The linseeds of the 
Peninsula are deep-rooted, the branching of the tap root taking place 
mainly at a point about a foot below the ground level. Tho linseeds of 
the allavium are shallow rooted ; the main tap root sending out numer- 
ous strong laterals parallel to and near the surface of the ground. It 
would appear that soil aeration is the dominant factor in the type of lin- 

grown in the two areas in which this crop is mainly concentrated. 
On the soils of the Peninsula, tho eracking of the soil onables the moiat 
subsoil to be aerated. On the alluvium, the roots are compelled to run 
near the surface 30 aa to secure a sufficient air-supply. 


=. Gram. 

The distribution of the gram erop in India depends chiefly on two 
factors—soil temperature ann: soil aeration. Gram is an important cold 
weather crop to the north of a line joining Bombay and Patna and is not 
found to any great extent on the warmer soila to the southward. In the 
gram tract itself, the density is greateat whore the natural aeration of the 
soil is above the average. 

That the distribution of this crop in theo gram area depends on the 
aeration of the soil is supported by all the results obtained at Pusa. The 
best crops are obtained in dry years on high, well-drained soil. On atiff 
badly aerated plots the yiold falls off and the root development is shal- 
low. In wet years, the yield is inversely proportional to the length of the 
tap root. 


3. WuHuear. 


Very little work has been done in India in tracing the connection be- 
twoon the reot-systems of wheat varieties and thoir suitability for certain 
types of soil. The matter. however, is being taken up at Pusa and it is 
possible to refer to some of the preliminary results. 

Some very interesting details have been obtained on this point in 
connection with the distribution of Pusa 12. Pusa 12 is a — —————— 
high-yield varioty. It was isolated from a mixture in the Botanical 
Section at Pusa where it was found that this typo gave excellent results 
on the lighter wheat soils of the Experiment Station but was apt to be 
disappointing on heavier lands. mn tried in the United Provinces 
however, it quickly came into favour. Excellent crops were obtainad - 
the size of ears and the yield were greater than anything that had 
been obtained at Pusa even with the best cultivation. The soil of the 


, alluvium of the United Pro of Bihar, and 
= this -rooti : diatel: On the other hand, the 
; whoat which « | 6, a shallow-rooted variety which 

does not do well in the drior w areas of the Indo Gangetic 





n plain. 
4. Hisimeovus Sasparurra axp H. caANNaucnvs. as 
These two species of fibre planta, which are usually sown at the 

* No India, differ in two in the 









*— of the rains 
ie amount of branching and in their tolerance of moist soil tions. The 
—* — —— Sabdariffa are much branched plants which thrive in 
the wettest monsoons and show little sign of wilt. The types of H. can- 
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nabinus, on the other hand, are tall, erect plant« which, when grown in 
the ordinary way for fibre, branch littl but are particularly prone to 
wilt. These distinctions between the two species are correlated with 
marked differences in the root-systems. The main tap root ef H. Safda- 
rifia is comparatively short but there is a great development of lateral 
roots which run parallel and quite close to the surface. The root-syatem is 
extensive but it is concentrated near the surface of the ground, and in very 
wet seasons loaves the soil and grows out into the air. The development 
of the aerial roots all over the surface of the ground was very marked in 
the wet monsoon of 1916. In H. cannabinus, the tap root is deep and the 
development of the laterals is not concentrated near the surface. The 
root-system in this species is much deeper than in the case of H. Sabda- 
riffia. The gonoral connection between the depth of the root-system anc 
the liability of the two species to wilt will be evident. In the case of H. 
Sabdarifia, the aeration of the roote is easy and the crop thrives even in 


wet years. In the case of H. cannabinus, aeration is more difficult and 
the plants are very liable to wilt. 


& Java InpIao. 


Up to the present, we have considered the root-systems of crops 
which are either grown in the monsoon or in the cold weather. Bihar 
agriculture, however, has to deal with a plant—Java indigo—which is 
grown all the year round including the hot months of April and May. 
Anv successful typo of plant must accommodate itself to a sot of soil con- 
ditions ranging from extreme wetness in the monsoon to comparative 
dryness in the hot weather. 

Java indigo as grown in Bihar is an exceedingly mixed crop and con- 
sists of a large range of types which however fall into two main classes as 
regards branching—(1) bushy types which branch to very varying degrees 
from the base, the branches coming off nearly at right angles to the main 
axis, and (2) tall vertical types whose branches arise at an acute le 
from the stem. These two conditions may be shortly described as 
bush type and the vertical type. Running through both these classes of 
branching are great differences in the rate of growth and in the time of 
flowering. Some of the types are early; others are exceedingly late. 
Some ¢ slowly ; others much more rapidly. All grades of intermediate 
naturally occur. 

A general correspondence between the mode of branching of the stem 
and of the root exists in this crop. In the bushy types which branch at 
right angles to the axis, the lateral roots are also given off at right angles 
to the main tap root, In the vertical types, the Interal roots arise at an 
angle very similar to that in the ones oF ee ditingoibed inc! —— 

Five types of rooting have so tar n distinguish ncluding two 
which most of the root-system is near the surface. These withstand the 
moist soil conditions of the monsoon much more successfully than the 
deeper rooted types. 





Recent Qxalis Introductions to India.—By C. C. CaLpER and 
M.S. RAMASWAMI. 


This paper records the recent spread to India of some six species of 
Oralis, a genus which finds ite highest —— as regards number of 
species in South Africa and temperate 5S. W. merica. — re 
Australian . of quite 
| ng i with 
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The genus Oxalia is geographically very unstable and a discussion of 
the distributional history of the remaining species is prompted by their 
now recorded presence as wild plants in Indian. 

In conclusion the authors call for the co-operation of syatematiata 
and others engaged in botanical pursuits in recording the arrival and the 
success or failure of exotics in eatablishing themselves, in India. 


Note on a Malformation of a Pine-apple (Ananas).—By P. F. 
Fyson. 
A malformation of the Pine-apple ix described in which the recoptacle 


had grown out laterally and bore a very large number of «mall flowers in 
an irregular formation, recalling on a large scale the Cockscomb variety of 
the cultivated Celosia. The tissues were found infested with an intra- 
,cellular plasmodium, to which the fasciation was in all probability due. 


Note on the Killing off of a True Water Plant (Scirpus micro- 
natus) by a Plant of firm though moist land (Ammania 
Rotundifolia).—By P. F. Fyson. 

Scirpus micronatus L. which forma a dense fringe round the shores of 
the lake at Kodaikanal has been dying off at certain depths, while grow- 
ing well in deeper as well as in shallower water. Where this happens the 
roots are surrounded by a dense matting of thin stems and narrow leaves 
which though different in appearance have been traced to the Ammania 
retundifolia Ham which grows on the adjoining bank. 


Oecological Notes on the Flora of the Pulney Downs.—Ay 
P. F. Fysowr. 
Attention is drawn to certain plant associations and «special adapta- 
tions exhibited. 


The Inflorescence and Flowers of the Banana (Musa sapientum) 
and its wild relative (Musa superba) —By W. Burns, 
V.G. Manpke and P. J. Datnnuvura. 


The paper describes a research in progross, the aims of which are :— 
(1) to observe accurately the development and morphology of the in- 


florescence and flowers in Musa sapientum and Musa superba ; 
' (2) to study the phenomena pollination and fertilisation in these 
08 ; 
— (3) to study the seed production of Mf. superba and the non-produc- 
tion of seed in i. * 
| The transition-leaves that herald the appearance of the inflorescence 


are described and a theory put forward to account for their fewness in 


De: | pe | | 

hae types of flowers are described and epecial atten- 
y devel from the usual monocotyedon- 
nt form is due to (a) suppression of the 
tion of the two anterior members of the 
with the threo similarly re- 
Le Seeslonmeant of the xe- 
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between the species resulted in seed production. It is proved that the 
banana fruit swells without pollination but that of M. superba doea not. 
The influence of pollen ef a red variety did not sahow when used to 
fertilise a yellow variety of banana. The origin of the edible pulp is 
stated. An interesting variant of the banana, producing in normal 
circumstances 25 ** hands,’ is described and its possible heritabilitw dis- 


Observations on Pollination in Alysicarpus.—By K. Currtax 
JACOB. 


The whole genus Alysicarpus posseases in the flower an interesting 
explosive mechaniam for the sudden —— of — —— into the air or on 
an insect-visitor. The Indian species of A ean be divided into 
two groups, one with glumaceous me, ——e—— the Saraliaand the other 
with amall calyx ing to only ut half the length of the corolla. | 
A. rugosus—a representative of the glumaceous —— up oxplodes ita 
meochaniam only when visited by Nomia oxryheloides nex ploded flowers 
do not set fruits atall. <A. vaginalis—a representative of the small calyx 
group—is capable of oxploding ita mechanism without the help of any 
external agency and throws a cloud of pollen upwards showering the same 
on the flowera of the ——— g plants. The usefulness of this adapta- 
tion in securing cros+-pollination ts evident from the fact that this s pers 
possesses a gregarious habit. In fact, in a patch of ground 7 inches in 
diameter, the branches of 0 different plants could be traced and one 
square foot of ground covered by the plant showed on an average about 
o) different inflorescences. 

So, in the above we have an instance of acommon plant which en- 
sures cross-pollination by the spontaneous explosion of its flowers and 
without the help of any external agency. 


The irritability of the Bladders in Utricularia. Il. Structure 
and Mechanism. —By T. EKAMBARAM. 


l. The structure of the irritable hairs is described and compared with 
*— —— ounding the th is sh to act a4 a 

2. Parto surr mou own 
spring hinge which draws down or pushes up the valve. . 

The positions assumed b ore and after irritation is 

shown to be due to a difference in the dimensions of the two layers of 
on o —— ag also partly 
> conelibd of the bladder is brought about by all the | 
is taken to be a momentary loss of turgi- — 










Variation in some Himalayan liverworts —BSy S. R. Kasnyap. 
Four species of thatlose liverworts are described showing ® — 4 — 


— — of variability. — 
‘On — — — —— eer — Fe A Past 
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2. Aneura Indica St. mn. «. Great variations in habit and the shape 
of the dorsal epidermal cella. The plants may be thin loosely attached to 
the substratum, very slightly branched or simple, lending through various 
transitional forms to those which are firmly fixed to the soil, have thick 
lobes and are very much branched. The dorenl epidermal cella may he 

' quite fat, slightly oon vox —— — dome-shaped, or conical aad lis 
tinetly papillate with distinct spaces between them. These variations in 
habit and structure seem to depend on climatic conditious in which the 
Plant grows. 

3. Metsgeria pubescens (Shrank) Raddi. The usual form found in 
Britain has ten or eleven epidermal cells on each side of the midrib and 

¢ plants are pinnate. In some plants found in Mussoorie by the writer 
the midrib was wery narrow and had only four —— celle on each 
side and the plants were distinetly dichotomous mn «ome other apeci- 
mens found by the writer on the Chambea-Pangie road about 10 ft. 
above wa level, the midrib had six or seven cells on each surface and planta 
showed a tendency to pinnate branching owing to great development of 
one branch. Those variations are interesting as the two characters are 
generally thought to be constant. 

. 4. Anthoceros Himatayensis Kashyap. The plant was described by 
the writer from Mussoorie (New Phytologiat, Vol. XIV, No. 1). The 
sterile plants were narrow, closely attached to the soil and bore tubers 
either marginally or ventrally or both. Specimens are found in a place 
near Simla, under water showed broad thin lobes dividing dichotomously 
and entirely without tubers. These plants differed from the typical 
——— of A. Hymalayensis so greatly that they could be referred to 

t species only after some more specimens had been found in a moist 
place midway between the two above-mentioned forms in habit and bear- 
ing embedded tubers. 


The effects of Physical and Climatic conditions on the distribu- 
tion of plants in Mysore Malnad —By M. K. Vewkata Rao. 


“ . Introduction. Literature-abstract. The area comprising the Mysore 


(!) Variations in elevation. (2) Exposure to sea breeze. (3) Long 
and narrow valleys. (4) Winding rivers and streams (5) Evergreen 
and pervious soil, 


(1) Variations in rainfall. (2) Prolonged drought. (3) Variations in 

temperature. (4) Fog and humid atmosphere. (5) Heavy winds. 

t! ; Effects. (a) Direct :-— 
bis ot ey (1) Reduction in size of leaves. (2) Prosence of aromatic oils. (3) 
—— Poor quality of timber. (4) ———— of distribution and similarity of 
ar . (8) I colouration of wers. (6) Occurrence of Xero- 
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ison but was probably in existence for several years prior to that date. 
Within the past sixteen years about three-fourths of the sandal area in 
Coorg has become infected. In Mysore it has appeared in most of the 
sandal areas in Mysore District and in several areas of Hassan and 
Bangalore Districts. In Madras Presidency it has also appeared in a 
large number of sandal areas in Salem. Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 
Districts. 
| It is difficult to estimate the losses due to the disease but there are 
indications that sandal to the value of 5 lakhs of rupees are being des- 
troyed annually. If as appears likely the disease continues to spread to 
areas which have hitherto remained free, sandal as an economic product 
will practically: coase to exist unless we can discover some efficient moans 
of combating the disease. 

The chief outward symptoms are (a) a reduction in size of the leaves, 
(6) shortening of the internodes, (c) disturbance in the growth periodicity 
leading to growth throughout the year, and (d) death of haustoria and 
end roots. Inner structural changes are few and unimportant but there 
is one typical internal symptom. wiz. the deposition of large quantities 
of starch in parenchyma of twigs and leaves. 


The paper considers the question of starch deposition and shows that — 


there is a disturbance in the translocation indicated by a reduction of 
diastatic activity in diseased leaves. Whether thore is any alteration in 
the rate of carbohydrate formation in the diseased leaves as compared 
with healthy ones is under investigation. The fact not heretofore 
sufficiently emphasized, that leaves showing outward evidence of spike 
are invariably pale in colour, would point to a decreased carbohydrate 
formation rather than to an increased one. 

The question of the communicability of the disease is discussed and 
the results of experiments in which twigs from spiked trees were grafted 
on to healthy trees are given. These show conclusively that the disease 
is communicable os in o large number of cases the disease was comrmiuni- 
cated im this way. Injection of an aqueous extract from diseased leaves 
into healthy trees has, up to the present, given no result 

A number of other plants have been found attacked by diseases 
showing similar symptoms. In the case of one of these plants, wiz, 
Zizyphus ocenoplia, it has been found possible to communicate the disease 
by grafting just as in the case of sandal «pike. The question of the pos- 
sibility of communicating the disease as it appears in one of the species 
attached to a healthy plant of another susceptible species is under investi- 
gation. . 

Possible methods of infection in the light of our present knowledge 
are also discussed in the paper, but our knowledge of the disease is still 
too incomplete to formulate definite conclusion on this point. 


On the Endophytic Nitrogen-fixing Bacteria in Lemna minor 
(L) & L. polyrrhiza (L).—By M. O. TIRUNARAYANAN 


Two nitrogen-fixing o —Baciliusa radicicola and A 
have — recognised a —* ing inside the oe eS 
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On the Nitrogen-fixing Bacteria inside Root-galls caused by 
EKel-worms.—fy M. O. TimUNarmayvaNan. * 


Nodules caused by eel-worms, in roots of Benincasa, Momordica and 
Musa contained bacteria. These wore isolated and by the colonies ob- 
tained on different media, stabs and streak-cultures, the peculiar motility , 
staining reactions, and capacity to fix atmospheric nitrocen, have been 
identified as belonging to the species of Bacillus radicicola. They flourish 
in nitrogen froe-media, 

These planta have been healthy. Instead of being harmful, the 
nematode attack is perhaps — * because, through ite agency, there 
is established an association between these bacterin and the plant, and 
the plant may profit by the presence of these bacterin in the same 
way as Alnus Eleagnus, &c. 


Section of Geology. 


President—Mr. C. S. Mtppcemiss, C./.E. «M.A... F.A.S.B. 
Geological Survey of India. 


(Presidential Address.) 


COMPLEXITIES OF ARCHAEAN GEOLOGY (ts Inxprta. 


There is no doubt that if one impartially regards the trend of geo- 
logical theories concerning the oldest rocks, known as the Archaeans, in 
India, there is apt to arise a feeling of bewilderment. One geta puzzled 
and perhaps upset by the fertility and versatility in oxplanation indulged 
in by geologists when once they give their imagination a free rein in the 
domain of these very difficult rocks. I am also bound to admit that 
very rmouch the same sort of bewilderment may readily take possession of 
one when. instead of theories, one surveys the prime causo of those 
theories, namely the rocks themselves. The science of geology, alas, does 
*— seem to get any simpler, clearer or more atraightforward a it crows 
older! 

Here in Mysore, and one may say in Southern India generally. there 
are certain aspects of the Archaeans about which « great change of opin- 
ion appears to have arisen during the last 12 years or so —as the geology 
of to-day has gradually unfolded itself from earlier beginnings. 

One has but to refer to the beautifully executed geological map of 
Mysore, on the scale of 1” to 8 miles, recently issued by the Mysore 
logical — | saps and to the eolutions of aome of the Archaean problems 
aa concisely presented in the very interesting ** Outline of the Geological 
History of —— " by Dr. Smeeth, Director of the Department of Mines 
and Geology, and which, | believe, is the substance of his addre«a before 
& previous mee of this Con . to re ise that many ceolozical 
poor regarded as delightf simple in the old days of Indian geo- 
ogy, now bear new and startling hace joe a hap and that sore rock 
termes (or the theoretical conceptions underlying them) have had to be 
—— and cast into the melting pot, to emerge—something quite 
| erent. ) 

To be a little more explicit, let me call your attention to the case of 
rocks known as — —— — “ite of — * inal homes * which 

earlior of Indian ory (tho not so 
lin modest noe b e and chlorite 
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boon doposited upon it with an unequivocal unconformity marked by a 
conspicuous conglomerate at or near the base,—in fact to be younger than 
that gneiss, to have beon folded up on top of it, faulted in places, denud- 
—— places. and so left in their strip-like basins, as presented to our view 
to-day. 

But things have gone apace with the energetic and versatile members 
of the Mysore Geological Department, and now the main ordor of rock 
succession has long ago been implicitly, and more recently formally, re- 
versed ; the Dharwars becoming the —— rocks in Mysore, whilst for 
nearly every one of the rock members of that system, including even tho 
limestones, conglomerates, quartz iron-ore schists and lastly the quartz- 
ites, an igneous origin of some sort is now eeriously championed. If one 
reads through the Records of the department for the last ten years or so 
one constantly comes acrosr remarks by Messrs. Wetherell, Slater, 
Jayaram and others to the above effect. For instance: ‘' The quartzites 
are probably all of igneous origin and belong to different relative periods 
of formation, just hke the various other acid members of the series” or 
‘** From the general evidence obtained it is satisfactorily clear that the 
true character of these conglomerates is autoclastic and not sedimentary. 
The most sedimentary-looking grit, arkoses, and fragmental rocks appear 
to be highly altered lavas and tufaceous deposits and not metamorphosed 
true sediments." 

I might go on queting in the same strain for some time, but I will 
convent myself with one more example from Dr. Smeeth'’s ‘* Outline’’ 
where, «peaking of the quartzites, he saya: ‘* Others, entirely quartzose, 
are occasionally found to exhibit intrusive contacts with adjoining rocks, 
whilst others of a later date penetrate the subsequent cranitic gneiss and 
even pass from the gneiss into the schists. ere can be littl doubt 
that many of these quartzites are crushed and recrystallised quartz veins 
and quartz-porphyries and possibly felsites, and it is at least open to 
question whether we have any which are genuine sedimentary rocks.” 
Whatever outsiders may think as to the reliability of these conclu- 
sions, there can be no doubt as to the unanimity with which they have 
been advocated. Indeed Dr. Smeeth in one of his annual reports appears 
to be rather tired of the ** hornet’s nest "’ that he has raised in the form 
of the **‘ constant transference of previously imagined sedimentary con- 

lomerates to autoclastic conglomerates "’ and he sighs for ‘* some one to 
d a simple satisfactory sedimentary conglomerate with nicely rolled 
water-worn pebbles "’! 


Such a revolution of thought, quietly and apparently unanimously 
undergone, by the mernbers of the Mysore Geological Department, re- 
garding the origin and relative age of these rocks and the series of mineral 
and physical transformations through which they have gone, must be 
very disconcerting to the ordinary goolo, cal student. It must be ex- 
tremely perplexing I should think to all who have occasion to refer to the 
Reeords and Memoirs of the Dopartment. —— 

To myself, I must own to ite boing very unacceptable at least in its 
entirety ; for it must be remembered that in the early nineties I spent a 
considerable time — the areas of Salem and Coimbatore, and in 
association with Mr. F. H. Smith saw of the DhArwars as thoy 
appear tailing off into ! a3 
* of these districts. 
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mithough since their formation they have been subjected to carth 

movements which have acted on them both alike, and caused their 

presens disposition (as indicated by outcrops and foliation dips) to 
generally inconclusive one way or the other. 

Some few exposures (sections they can hardly be called) are, 
however, go strongly in favour of the received views concerni 
this relation that they must be mentioned here. Mr. Smith has des 
cribed, and I also myself saw, one locality in the valley N.N.W, of 
Maharajgadi, where a certain flattening out of the Dharwaére and a 
bending round of their strike appeared to point to the existence of a 
slightly ehaliow synelinal of them upon the gneiss. In another 
locality a few miles east of Krishnagiri and a little weat of Sandana- 
palli Mr. Smith states that the exposure of the Dhérwaérs seems to 
be that of a rough basin resting on the gneiss though the dips are 
seen to be much disturbed. Alse round about Maradapalli the Dhar- 
wire are seen to rest directly on the upturned gneiss. Other places 
visited by myself to the north of Barugur show the samo thing-—in : 
the usual imperfect way in which sections are exposed in this part 
of the country. I may instance the hill 14 miles E. by N. from 
the Barugur travellers’ bungalow, the upper parts of which are all 
DhAérwadrs apparently resting on a platform of the gneiss beneath ; 
and also an exposure north of Neralkotta where a somewhat sudden 
change from the one rock to the other has all the appearance as 
of the Dh4rwirs lying upon the top of the gneiss 

The search for actual junction sections was, however, for a long 
time unproductive. At last the little crag on the side of the hill 
E.N.E. at Ratiece: and easily recognised in the distance by its darker 
colour, yielded auch a section: but we were not prepared for the ex- 
traordinary nature of the section revealed. It is about 6 yards long, 
and at the base of it the hornblende biotite gneiss, typical of the 
Hosur and Krishnagiri plateaux, is seen. Above there are Dhérwars 
of the lower-most or epidiorite type, whilat between the two is a zone 
composed of a matrix of the hornblende-biotite gneiss among which 
is distributed an irregular assortment of fragments of Dharwars. 
We might describe the arrangement as a zone of the gneiss containing 
included blocks of the Dhdarwars. The fragments are of all sizes 
from a few inches across to several feet. They are roughly angular. 
and many of them are composite blocks, being built up of a number 
of smaller fragments—the result without doubt of a large block 
having split up into pieces in situ. With everything else in favour of 
the Dhdérwdrs being the younger formation, here ts an appearance 
that I think the majority of observers would say showed that tho 
intrusive gneiss was younger than the Dharwars ' 

But before committing ourselves to this last conclusion, let us sum 
up the arguments for the contrary : — 


(1) The work of the older observers has been held to show that the 
Dharwairs are a younger formation — with complete 
unconformity and — conglomerate on the gneisses. 

(2) The Dhaérware of the Salem District hore referred to are directly 
continuous into those of Kolar, and must cartainly be the 


same. 

(3) The mode of occurrence of the Dbérwirs is as strips among the 
gneiss, not the reverse. Also there are no veins or veinlets 
of the gneiss among the Dharwars. - : 

(4) Almost «universally in the gneiss there are long trains of similar 
inclusions at other places where no bulky outcrop of Dhér- 
wars of sufficient magnitude to be mapped is known; and 

these trains of inclusions voently coa in one or other 


feet wide, 
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Thus the evidence is Conflicting. 


: Whilst ceneral conclusions that 
have great wei 


i ght are in favour of the younger age of the Dhérwars, 
the — section given above might be held to prove just the 
con : 


Only, I thinks, by looking upon the Hoaur gneiss as a rock that 
has passed through (it may he) several vicissitudes of solidification 
and plutonic remelting without ever having developed much intru- 


sive motion as regards the formations above, can the above conflict- 
ing testimony be harmonised.” 


Such was the somowhat inconclusive view [ had of the Dharwar strips 
in Salem at that time. I was prepared for a liberal interpretation of the 
nature of the unconformity at their base, but no suspicion directed against 
the then received explanation of their sedimentary or sub-aerial origin had 
entered my thoughte. 


Well, gentlemen, the new interpretation of this Dharwiér problem by 
the Mysore Geological staff has now been before us for some years, and 
presumably it is being constantly tested on the ground, and in due course 
the full data in support of it, accompanied by accurate drawings, photo 
graphs and detailed plans on an adequate scale will likewise be laid before 
us and before the geological world. It is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance that these —— the drawings and photographs) should be pro- 
vided, for so far I think [ am right in saying that no graphic representa- 
tion of these extraordinary wholesale transformations of granites quartz- 
dard ai bien and other igneous reck types, into schists, conglomerates, 
imestones and quartzites, has as yet appeared from the pencil of any of 
those responsible for the statements. Otherwise I am afraid there will 
always be a feeling of doubt and questioning in the minds of many. 

Meanwhile in this short address it is no part of my desire or intention 
to question them, Geology ia not a science whose results can be settled 
as by a debating society. I confess, however, that I should very much 
like to question the rocks themselves, once more again,—to go straight to 
the fountain-head, so to speak, and help myself to the arguments and 
facts at frat hand—but unfortunately one cannot be in more than one 
place at a time, and I have other duties to attend to. 

[It haa, nevertheless, occurred to me that, whilst one may perhaps be 
permitted to suspend judgment as regards these South Indian rocks, un- 
til the long awaited data, in full, are kindly vouchsafed us by the Mysore 
ceologists, it might not be amiss to take into consideration certain other 
areas of Archacan rocks that have recently been under exploration by the 
Geological Survey of India, and see if they show a similar or different 
tendency in the matter of interpreting the facts discovered, Many of these 
have come under my own observation, and [ have some claim theréfore 
to speak about them at first hand. In the Central Provinces, in Raj- 
putana and in Idar State in Bombay surveys have recently been in pro- 
wreas On Archaean cocks. Of these areas, I have personal knowledge of 
the last two and particularly of Idar State. +s 

In Idar I have found myself up against a great many difficulties in 
trying to elucidate the genesis of the wonderfully co | 
* the Aravallia and Delhis. Dr. Fermor, Mr. Fox 
Burton have similarly had n tral 

As illustrating just one 
briefly refer to the quer 
peculiar feature of 
those of Coimbatore, 
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the extremely natural and normal calcareous and other sediment«a show 
no passage into anything resembling what are ordinarily known as crys- 
talline limestones, calciphyres and cale-gneisses, 

Hence, failing any teace of a sedimentary origin, there have not 
been wanting efforta to explain the limestone element of these rocks as 
having been derived, by the action of carbonic acid in solution, from 
——— ortho-gneisses, which by assumption are regarded as magmatic. 

need only refer to the classical work of Judd and Barrington Grown on 
the Burma crystalline limestones (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc... Vol. 187 A, 
p. 206) and to the earlier interpretations of my colleague Dr. Fermor in 
the case of the Central Provinces calciphyres (Rec. Geol. Surv. of India, 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 168-171). Quite recently. however, both my two col- 
leagues in the Central Provinces, Dr. Fermor and Mr. Burton, have re- 
turned to the more simple and straightforward conclusion that not only 
the cale-gneisses but also the crystalline limestones have been derived 
from a banded series of calcarcous eediments of varying degrees of purity, 
ebmbined with (it-partit injection of acid magma. This will be seen from 
the quotation which I now reproduce from the General Report for the 
Geol. Surv. of India for the year 1014-15. 

‘** Mr. Burton in his progress report, 1912-13, regards tho crystalline 
limestones as derived from sedimentary limestones of various degrees of 
purity, and accepts the formation of mica. pyroxene, amphiboles, and 
cho ite, as due to the re-orystallization of the original impurities tn the 
limestone, with pneumatolytic addition of fluorine ; but the felspar in the 
uartz-pyroxene gneisses he regards as in part of pneumatolytic origin. 

© thus favours in the main the recrystallisation hypothesie. During the 
past season's work (1913-14) Mr. Burton had the opportunity of devoting 
urther attention to these calcareous rocks as developed in the Balaghat 
district. This led to an interesting development of ideas, so that whilst 
Mr. Burton atill —— that the cale silicate minerals of the cale 
gneisses (cale-cranulites) were in part derived from original impurities in 
the calcareous sediments, ho lays «tress on the fact that the predominant 
felspar is microcline with varying amounts of orthoclase, plagioclase being 
present only in small amount or altogether absent. He deduces that this 
microcline was derived from the associated orthogneisses during folding, 
when the latter became refused and attained the condition of an igneous 
magma containing cases and pneumatolitic agents. The felspars both of 
the cale-gneiss and of the ortho-gneiss show quarts inclusions (quart: de 
corrosion), and this, Mr. Burton thinks, indicates that the cale-gneiss and 
the ortho-gneias most have crystallised under the same conditions of pres- 
sure, indicating that the calo-gneisses are really mixed gneisses which 
have re-crystal under plutonic conditions '™ 

In case of the Idar State examples, I may perhaps be allowed « 
few words of description, since the observations and data are of my own 
collecting. and hawe not been hitherto mentioned from this point of view. 

The rocks of this category, there, consist of crystalline limestone and 

: eale-gneias, of various kinds within certain well-defined limits The 
7) whole set is thoroughly well banded after the manner of any Archacan 
echiat or gneiss, and it is almost overywhere by « very con- 
stant set of lenticles, lenticular bands, branching dykes and occasionally 
anastomosing granite aplite veins and occasionally by more massive in- 
- trasions of b e-hornblende granite, knowao asthe Idar granite. Tt is 

_ generally roughly equidimensi granular aggregate of frequently large 
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amounts of calcite, pyroxene (diopside), quartz, orthoclase and microcline 
with ao little plagioclase, biotite and sphene. Occasionally there is a little 
graphite and pyrite, scapolite, wollastonite, zoisite and minute pale 
garnet grains (grossularite), with large dovelopmenta of idocrase (vesu- 
vianite), at one or two places, 

These rocks occupy a considerable area in the northern part of Idar. 
and, though they may merge into another division of the Aravallis, the 
asrphibolite limestones (which I must not stop now to describe) in one 
direction and into a non-caleareous biotite gneiss in the other, they dis- 
play no signs anywhere of a passage into unmetamorphosed ordinary 
limestones, ete, 

I would call your attention, however, particularly to two interesting 
varioties of the cale-gneiss as there developed, one consisting very largely 
of diopside, wollastonite and aphene and with no free quartz or calcite, 
and another variety appearing close up against the Idar granite in which 
great masses of idocrase rock have been developed as a close contact 
sureole of that granite. And I would further remark that in anothér 
series of Aravalli rocks lying some 8 miles away from the nearest calc- 
gneiss outcrops, and consisting of a thick series of generally but slightly 
altered slates, grits, calcareous, silicoous rocks and simple limestones, 
whose sedimentary origin in my opinion is beyond doubt, I have been 
able to trace in the proximity of another intrusion of the Idar granite, 
an exactly similar development of minorala as just referred to, the 
pyrexene (diopside) and the wollastonite and «phene making up the 
greater part of the rock in a finoly granulitic condition and with large 
pristos and rounded grains of idocrase. There are many other less salient 
features of this undoubted sedimentary series that further link it up with 
the calce-gneiss in an indirect way that I might adduce, but, until the full 
facte are published, the above may perhaps be accepted as being a very 
strong argument supporting the theory of the origin of the cale-gneiss by 
metamorphism of normal impure caleareous sedimenta which (all inter- 
stratitied with each other in endless repetition) comprise dark slates, grits, 
such as are used for grindstones and hones and ordinary soft limestones. 

As regards, the ca eisses then (being one oxample of the 
Archaean complex in Northern India), it ia necessary to emphasise the 
fact that, though they have been a etanding puzzle for a long time in 
India, and though they still offer many attractive problems to work out 
concerning the serial and particular development of the several minerals, 
the goneral tendency wf the opinion of workers on them is to regard these 
rocks as having originated by metamorphism (coupled haps with 
hybridiam) from a sedimentary series. I must pass over here the par- 
ticular, supposed, pneumatelytic influence of the injected granite aplite 
veins, as accounting for the hybrid features of these very interesting 
rocks in order briefly to refer to one other aspect of the Idar Archaeans 
in reference to the great —— masses of the Delhi Quartzite. 

However much one might dispute the sedimen origin of the 
Dharwar quartzites, it wo be a bold man who would declare the enor- 
mous thicknesses and extension of these frequently well-bedded, current 
—— and somotimes Svan ri —— —* — bens —— all Peay : 

utana and many other n uring Cts ANG States as ‘el 
— to be anything olee than a sedimentary rock—in spite of the 
fact that it has gonorally ———— completely reorystallised. . 

And yet these rocks, as developed in [dar and os traced into that 

State by —— continuous exposures Over an enormous area Arevalli 







hibit the r ous relationships to the underlying Aravall 
In their — — at first suggest an unconformable overlie 
similar to the proved unconformity seen in more northern sections such as 
Alwar; but, examined in rca Aue is not found to 
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their basey. They are frequently extromely sheared and broken up inte 
platy layors near any Aravalli junction, against which they frequently 
plunge with dips at right angles to the strike of the juxtaposed Aravallia. 
Tho whole aspect of the Delhi Quartzite in this area is of enormous ridgos. 
sections and blocks of quartzite strata floundering about as it were in a» 
viscous Aravalli sea, Vurtharmore there are in certain places actual junc- 
tions shown, where atoping of Delhi Quartzite blocks of from one foot or 
leas to soveral yards in width can be seen as it were in actual o eration, 
and where the whole of these blocks and many also of the half disintegra- 
ted basa! layers of the Delhi Quartzite have begun to get detached and 
ready to break away under the stoping operations of the underlying 
biotite gneiss And all of these blocks and loosened lower strata, it is inm- 
portant to notice, are in their interstices crowded with many of the ty pi- 
cal cale-gneiss minerals, ¢ g. wollastonite, calcite, diopside and grossular 
garnot—these contact-developed minerals weathoring out at the surface 
of the blocks and leaving a spongy, cavernous layer behind. Chaotic and 
irregular as is the junction between these two systems in Idar, I am not 
suro that tho parallel arrangement in Ajmer of the aame Dolhi quartzites 
to the underlying cale-gneisses (chiefly amphibole epidote gneiss there) 
doos not eclipse it. Last cold weather in the company of my colleague 
Mr. Heron I had the privilege of seeing near Sendra some of the moat 
amazing relationships between these two formations, which, however. 
would require diagrams to illustrate them satisfactorily and for which I 
fear I have not time to trouble you with now, as we have a large number 
of —— to get through this morning. 
fore concluding, I should aay that the impressions I have gathered 
in Ider with regard to these and other phenomena are on the whole in 
favour of calling largely on the processes known as plastic deformation 
and dynamometamorphism for an explanation of very many of these 
wliar results. I arm inelined to picture to myself that below a certain 
evel underground, such as may well have now been exposed by uplift 
and denudation in the roots of this old Aravalli mountain chain, processes 
of the above —— may well have brought about in the Delhi Quartz- 
ite, in the Aravallis below, or along the junction line between them, very 
great and powerful rat ay rite, Saas that have simulated magma- 
tic stoping and assimilation, that have probably reduced much rock in 
certain areas to the condition of aqueo-igneously fused rock-pulp, and 
that have culminated in the production of gneisses. It ix even allowable 
to suppose that they may also have caused the inception arnong ther of 
intorcrustal veins, lenticles and dykes of aplite and other pegrnatitic vari- 
ants, after the manner advocated by A.C. Lane, quoted in Daly’s ** Igne- 
ous Rocks and their Origin,” p. 370, and named by bim “* selective solu- 
tion.” In that reference it is said that: ** During intense regional 
metamorphism, specially of the dynamic kind, deep-seated rocks, charged 
with much interstitial water, may reach the relatively low temperature 
at which minerals corresponding to the quartz-felspar eutectic go into 
solution with the water and other volatile fluxes. Such small, locally 
generated pockets, lonses or tongues of fluid may be driven through the 
solid country rock for an indefinite distance; subsequently to crystallise 
with the cormposition and habit of the true batholithic derivatives. It is 
: thus quite possible that these particular rocks, though truly magmatic, 
have had no direct connection with abyesal injections.” 
° In other words, it seems to me t from what may once have been 
two unconformable , such as the Delhis above and the Aravalli« 
below, one may have had generated by a deformation and dynamic 
~ ease waa thea rance of a complote eruptive unconformity, sepa- 
tating «a lower gneissic from an upper quartzite series. And if that be 
AA granted, then it is obvious that the great march of events here in these 
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I do not propose to go further than this, and it is certainly not my 
intention ii any way to suggest that the Mysore Department should 
immediately proceed to revise their conceptions regarding the origin of 
the rocka of their own oxtremely interesting country; but I do urge that 
all the pros and cons in the case should be very carefully and patiently 
considered, as T have no doubt that they certainly will be. 

Chamberlin and Salisbury have written as follows in their Geology, 


p. 429 (1905), under the heading of ‘* Completion of the Rock Cyele "’ :— 


** The ecrystallising processes of metamorphism are fundamentally 
similar to the processes by which rocks erystallise out of magmas, 
only in the first case tho work is done chiefly by the aid of an aque- 
ous solution, while in the second it i« done through the mutual solu- 
tion of the constituents in themselves where water was but an inci- 
dent. If the heat factor in metamorphism be sufficiently increased, 
aqueous solution may actually grade into magmatic solution through 
various degrees of softening and melting, and the cycle of changes 
be closed in upon itself.” | 


Consequently, it seems to me, that in dealing with any rock that 
appears to be of doubtful igneous or magmatic origin, it is above all 
necessary in these days to ascertain in which direction the cycle of change 
is moving. To put the matter bluntly—an apparent ortho-gneiss with its 
contemporancous veins may quite as well be an intensely metamorphosed 
sediment with atites formed in it by ‘ selective solution * as it may 
be the extreme, foliated or otherwise modified, representative of a grani- 
tic, gabbroid or hybrid abyssal injection. 


Notes on the Origin of the Living Molluscan Fauna of the 
Indian Ocean, with reference to Former Geological Times. 
—By E. Vrepeneurc. 

The object of this paperis to show that most of the genera and 
species characteristic of the Indian or Indo-Pacific region at the present 
day have originated in that same region in former geological times ; and 
that, in previous geological periods, the fauna of the Indo-Pacific region 
differed from that of the Atlantic and Mediterranean very much in the 
same manner as it does at the present day. It also shows that during 
certain intermittent iods of wider marine extension, whon there was a 
more direct communication between the Indian and Atlantic regions than 
existe at present, there were some exchanges between the two faunas, 
but that there is no evidence of any important migration either in one di- 
rection or the other: the slight dilution of one fauna with the other being 
quite insufficient to obscure the well-marked faunistic differences of the 


two regions. 


A preliminary note on the Origin of Wolfram-bearing Quart. 
Lodes in Tavoy District, Lower Burma —By J. CocGarx 
Brown. 
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of tourmaline introduced by pneumatolitic proceeses from the intrusive 
granite. The author also gives other arguments iNustrating the mag- 
matic segregation theory—pegmatitic or aplitic—of the formation of the 
lodes, us contrasted with the theory of Bleeck of their forrnation by mineral 
solutions and pneumatolysis In the case of the wolfram and casai terite 
quarts veins, of which the pegmatitic origin ia not so clear. it seers 
rensonable to regard them as a hydrothermal phase of Pegmatites. 


A Revised Classification of the Gondwana System.- ~By 
G. br P Correr. 


An attempt is made in this paper to sub-divide the Gondwana Syatem 
inte series — stages on the lines laid down by the International Con- 
gress of Geology, and to determine the European equivalents of each 
stage. The Maleri stage has been separated from the Kota atage ; the 
former has been placed in the Trias, while the latter remains in the 
Oolitic. Evidence is brought forward to show that the Panchet stage of 
Raniganj is lower Trias. The upper Trias is represented by the Maleri 
stage, and the Rhaetic by the Thinnfeldia odontoptercides beds of South 
Rewah, to which a new stage name, the Parsora stage, is given. The 
Damuda series are shown to be Pormian, and not partly Trias, as Koken 
supposed. The relationships of the Maleri to the Parsora stage are doubt- 
ful; the author paid a visit to South Rewah to determine which was 
stratigraphically above the other, but no definite conclusion was arrived 
at. He suggests, however, that the Parsora stage is very possibly the 
upper ofthetwo, Tho Umia stage is no longer placed in the upper Jurassic, 
but in the lower Cretaceous, in accordance with the work of Kitchen. 


An account of the Sub-division of the Deccan Trap Series in 
the neighbourhood of Narayangany, Mandala District 
Central Provinces.—By K. A. K. Hattowes. 


The author, in continuation of the work of Fermor and Fox in the 
Chhindwara District, aves e short account of his sub-division of the 
Deccan Traps in Mandla District. The separation of the boundaries of 
particular flows was principally effected by the aid of vesicular surfaces. 
green-earth horizons, — — limestone and chert and by the 
terraces due to the above. ight different flows have thus been distin- 
guished, which also are found to possess minor differences of texture and 
composition; all of them being esther basalts or dolorites with i 
amounts of olivine, serpentine, chlorophacite and palagonite in addition 
to the ordinary minerals of the Deccan Trap. He discusses the origin of 
some of the palagonite, the varying specific gravities of the flows, their 
silica content and their other physical characteristics. 


On the application of Cochineal Stain on Calcite, and Arago- 
nite. —By S. Darra. 


The author details a further set of experiments in continuation of 
those described by him in a wise: before the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science in Septem 1916, on the staining of theese same 
minerals by means of aniline black, as a means of distinguishing therm. 


On the Occurrence of Limburgite in British Baluchistan.— By 
H. Das Gupta. 


The author describes a limburgite from the Deccan Trap of Baluchis- 
tan, charactericeed by a smaller amount of the phenocrysts of olivine as 
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compared with those of augite, and the presence of felepar microlites in 
the groundmass. SiO,=—40°73 per cent. According to the ** Quantita- 
tive Classification "* the position of the rock ia LIL. 6. 4. 4, and the term 
Hamandunose has heen propored for the subrang. The presence of felspar 
in the groundmass is discussed and it is suggested that a very large sec- 
tion of the rocks now known as limburgites is very closely allied to the 
picrites. 


Corundum and its (ecurrence in Mysore.—Sy L. Susp, Rao. 


After a brief reference to the origin of the word corundum, the author 
proceeds to describe the economic value of the mineral and states that, 
though corundum is the richest and purest of the ores of aluminium, the 
cost of the mineral compared with that of Bauxite presents a real 
difficulty in the way of using the former for the manufacture of the 
motal. The paper then goes on to describe the crystalline form of the 
mineral. Three twinned crystals are described as specially deserving of 
mention. Two of them are of the cruciform type and the third repre 
sents prism of the second order and rhombohedron combined on the 
prism of the first order asthe composition plano, the twin thus giving 
rise to @ curious monoclinic appearance. The paper thon refers to 
certain sarnples of corundum ocourring at Kupya and | oeddrei in Mysore 
where this mineral, which is generally considered unalterable, is found to 
be surrounded by a greenish material which the author makes out to be 
margarite, The author discusses the nature of this alteration and cites 
Professor Judd's statement that conditions must exist in the earth's 
interior under which chemical change of this mineral does take place. 
The paper next proceeds to a consideration of emory and ita occurrence 
in Mysore. After stating that mineralogically omory is simply oa mixture 
of corundum and magnetite and that ita value as an abrading agent 
depends upon the proportion of the former constituent, the author men- 
tions a locality in Mysore where corundom crystals are found enclosing 
grains of magnetite arranged in peculiar patterns as atellate figures, ete. 
and gives it as his opinion that such occurrences are to be considored as 
merely instances of emery. 

The paper concludes with o short note on the origin of corundum and 
states that its occurrence in Mysore well illustrates the processes of 
segregation and metamorphism. In many cases, says the author, it is of 


lace, of basic igneous masses. According to the author, the corundum 
Mysore Province can be divided into two main groups :—(1) those in 
which corundum is associated with basic rocks intruding into the sur- 
rounding gneisses and (2) those in which it is associated with acid rocks 
intruding inte the older amphibolites; and examples are given from 
Mysore Province to illustrate each type of occurrence, 


Lectures. 


Three public lectures were delivered :— 
‘“ The Sun *.—By C. By De. — ESq. C.1.E., B.Sc. 
Sonriug Flight ".—By Dr. E. H. Haxxix- 
* Metiocives By F. L. Usuer, Esq., B.Sc. 


On the there was a general discussion on “* Scientific 
—— —5 —— Sir — Burrard, ——— rade ss 
‘B.S... in the chair, whilst on the last afternoon thore was discussaior 
on ** The Future of the Indian Science Congress" presided over by the 
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6, Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet, in Eastern 
Bengal. 


By Sanar Cuanpuna Mirna, M.A., BL. 


It appears that Dr. W. Schultz of the Solway Institute. 
Bruxelles, is engaged in studying the riddles current in all 
countries of the world. He, therefore, requires collections of 
Oriental riddles. in an English garb, for his study-purposes. In 
response to his requisition, the two undermentioned collections 
of Parsee riddles have been made and published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Pombay.' 

The literature of Indian riddles, so far as known to me 
consists of the following papers -— 


(1) Riddles Current in Bihar By the present writer. 
| Published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXX., Part LTIL., No. 1 (for 1901). 
pp. 33—5s}. 

(2) pihiri Life in Bihari Riddles. By the present writer. 
(Published in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. VIL, No. L, pp. 21—50). 

(3) Kashmiri Riddles. By the Rev. J. Hinton — — 
{Published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LV1., Part 1. (for 1887). pp. iss 4 

-(4) A Few Parsee Riddles (Part 1). By Rustamji Nasar- 
i Munshi, Esqr. (Published in the Journal of the 
— Anthea polit Society of Bombay, Vol. X.. No. 2. 

PP. —— 





(7) fix Specimens of of Mandart Riddles. “By Sarat Chandre 
; — — —— Published at 505-7 of 
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1 also find that, in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika 
(The Journal of the Academy of Bengali Literature at Caleutta), 
five papers on riddles current in different districts of Eastern 
and Northern Bengal have heen published in Bengali and are 
as follows :— 


(1) Chattagrami = Obhelethakiina Dhaindha. (Chittagong 
Riddles for Puzzling Children). By Moulvi Abdul 
Karim. [Published in the 12th volume (for L312 
B.S.), pages 177—1S88.1 

(2) A Collection of Nine Riddles from the District of 
Pabna, Eastern Bengal. By Pandit Rajkumar 
Kavvabhishana [Published in the l4th volume 
(for 1314 B.S.), page 202. | 

(3) Kochbiharer Henyali (Kuch Bibar Riddles). By Babu 
Pravash Chandra Bhattacharyya. (Published in 
the L5th volume). 

(4) Srihotter Pami (Sylhet Riddles) By Babu Dwar- 
kinith Chaudhurt, «a. [Published in the 20th 
volume (for 1320 B. S.), pages 77—AS0. | 

(5) A Collection of Riddles from the District of Murshida- 
bad. (Published in the 20th volume). 


As these five papers are in Bengali, they are imaccessible, 
for purposes of study, to Orientalists in Europe, America and 
other parts of India. But, at the same time, they are highly 
interesLing from an ethnographical, as also from a_ philological 
point of view. It, therefore, appears to me that, if these 
collections of riddles be transliterated into Devanigari characters 
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(I). VAniea Propucrs. 
(Q) faa at ata are aren Ea TeT 
aTat was efs fe are wa wes 
Zunt — HEAT | 
Translation. 

(1) The thing, of which the name consists of three letters. 
becomes delicious (to eat) when it is fried. 

If you omit the midmost letter ra (<), its name heeomes 
kala (@at) which means * plantain.” 

Answer.—The karala or the fruit of the creeper Momor- 
dica charantia (Order Cucurhitacer). It is bitterish in taste 
and possesses, according to the Ayurveda, medicinal properties. 
It is, therefore, esteemed as a culinary vegetable in Bengal and 


Bihar. The smaller variety is called urhhe and botanically 
known as M. muricata, 


* , 
(2) am aret gut aret ay geet Ft | 
wut — eae | 
Translation. 
(2) Below (her) is the earth ; above (her) is the earth: im 
the middle is a beautiful girl. 


Answer.—The turmeric. It is likened to a beautiful girl 
on account of its beantiful yellow colour. 


(3) enfae aq J ut Qe 2a | 







y Sut — feng | 
| Translation. 
7 6) Altho sit poseeneie ton heads, it is not Ravana (the 
——— demon King of ka who had ten heads). It is produced in 
en he the months of Asidh (June-July) and Srivana (July-August). 
ca _ Answer.—The jhinga or the fruit of the creeper Luffa 


j cas . 


Note. 


J * 
> 
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(oe) emee ae aa farmafac arf , 


St 2a 2faare mee ania ofa y 
sue — arfeaer | 


Translation 

(4) Below the roots are Ghikmati’s chhan/. 

In what country have you seen water at the top of a tree ? 

Answer.—The cocoanut. 

Note. 

I have translated the word cwe as meaning “ roots.”’ 
But L have not been able to find out the meaning of the words 
Tegafac arf. The word fasafa may be the name of some 
woman. It oceurs again in the next riddle. 

This riddle is similar, in one respect, to the Parsee riddle 
about the cocoanut which is published at page 42] of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal, Vol. X. It is as 
follows — i 

“ Though there is water, there is no fish. Though there is a 
sky, there are no stars. Answer.—Cocoanut.” 

The fact of the cocoanut’s containing water inside it has 
been pointed out in both the Sylhet and Parsee riddles as the 
peculiar characteristic of this fruit. 


(4) =aet ag ae fuwnafac me | 
HAT AK Yet ATE 4 
SUE — UTA, 
| Translation. 
\_ (5) Below the roots is Bhikmati’s tree. _ 
Although it does not bear flowers or fruits, it bears leaves all 
the year round. — * 
Answer.—The betel-vine. sel ie ee om "as 
jah safe.’ : é 
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The fact of the betel-vine’s bearing neither fruits nor lowers 
but only leaves has been pointed out in both the Sylhet and 
Hindi riddles as the peculiar characteristic of this plant. 


(€) fe fe faar fafa fafe wea | 
arste faar afm era ou 
war — gare tare | 
Translation. 

(6) The tri fré plant has fire tore leaves. 

The plant of the house (is) 24 cubits (long). 

Answer.— The areca- palm. 

lam unable to make out the meanings of the words tif 
and fafefafe as the gentleman, who has collected these riddles, 


has not given the same. 


(©) xtare atte atest, TH fears ast | 
Sue — ware | 
Translation. 


(7) The mare belonging to the king’s palace becomes old 
after having foaled but once. 
' Answer.—The plantain-tree (Musa saprentum). 


Note. 


This riddle mentions the remarkable character of this tree, 
namely, that it bears the bunch of fruits only once and that, there- 
after, it becomes useless and is, therefore. cut down for the sake 

. of the inmost pith of its trunk which is used as a culinary 
ay _ yegetable. But the other distinguishing features of this tree 
oi are mentioned in the undernoted Hindi riddle No. 12 of my col- 
lection published in the Bombay Anthropological Societys 


+ 


_“ (What is that) which has only one flower, but hundreds 
ety an Adele tae sO SERUM Re 
, Answer.—The plantain -tree. 
é r dave, “Gin Be —— —— 
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Iso compare the above with the following Hindi riddle 
[ts leg is like a pillar; its leaves are broad ; its fruits 
- hang down in bunches and its fruits are sweet.” 
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arfqa 41 ga Wyre aT Wa, 
amt Get eu ea 4 
sue — fdars, eR | 


* Tranastation. 


(8) 1. The girl lives below the ground. 
. (And) wears rags very tightly. 
3%. (Although) the barber does not shave her (Lit... does 
not touch her), and the washerman does not wash 
(her clothes), o 
4. Still the girl lives clean and spruce. 
Answer.—The onion and the garlic. 


Not es ‘ 


The most — — feature of an onion or a garlic is 
that the fleshy layers of these succulent vegetables —— 
each other. These have been likened to the rags which a 

girl wears tightly tied over her person. This dis ‘ 
feature of the onion has also been pointed out in the under- 
mentioned Parsee riddles published at —— 412 of the Bombay 
— — Society's Journal, Val 


(a) © A stunted little Gokuldas putting on fifty to hundred 
clothes (é.e., layers). 
Answer.—Onion. 


(b) ° onto doy Tee ee eee an ; 
To some do I appear white. to others even. red.” 
Answer. Onion. ~ 


lt has also been 1 inted out in the _ following Hindi ridale * 
numbered 28 in my J-A.8.B. coll PE “ia 


* She i the daughter of « king, and the gran 
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Translation. 

()) An elephants tusk (with) the leaves of the Kadamba 
tree (Nauclea cadamba). 

Answer—The radish. 

Note. 

The tapering white radish has been very aptly hbkened to 
an elephant's tusk in the foregoing riddle, and to a silver nail 
in the following Parsee riddle published at page 414 of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society's Journal, Vol. X. — 


fe 


A silver vail in @ jangle or forest."". Anawer.—The 
radish. 


In another Parsee riddle about the radish, published in the 
same page, its white fleshy portion has been likened to a white 
beard, while its crown of green leaves has been likened to green 
moustaches. This comparison seems to me to be somewhat far- 
fetched. The same remark also applies to its comparison with 
«small girl going to the market with her frock on. in the Hind: 
riddle No. 27 in my J.A.8.B. collection. 


(em) faa Agr arte HFT | 
Yet Awe Wa CET 
sar—fugire | 
Translation. 
(9A) (What is that which has) three spines and is the 
bhenga of the paddy. 
(And of which) the fruits are sweet, and the leaves are red * 
Answer.—The Water Chestnut (7'rapea bispinosa). 


Note. 

I have translated the word terenga (8t#T) into ~ spines — 
This nut has two lateral spines and one in the middle. But I 
have not been able to make out the meaning of the word bhenga 
(Wet). The word gula (yet) means * fruits’ The fruits 


The flour made from them is considered by the Indians as a 
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Translation. 


(10) (It has a) belly. back and head. 
Two hands, twenty fingers, and one nose, 
(Two) eves and ears. (and) one navel. Where shall | get 
such an animal ¢ 
Answer.— Man 
Note. 


The word af€ (v@i) in the 3rd line of the above riddle 
means “* navel” 


(\t) Se We angst es Wet ams | 
ge WNTSTa ANSI I 
Sut — aut ware aa 
Translation. 


(11) (There are), on this bank, a reed. and. on the other 
bank, (another) reed. 

There is a quarrel between the two reeds. 

Answer.—The eyelashes. 


Note. 

In this riddle, the upper and the lower eyelids have been 
likened to two reeds (with their tufted flower-spikes), one on 
each bank of a river (which represents the cavity of —* eye); 
and their constantly moving up and down has 


with the quarrelling (i.¢., the being wafted to and fro by the 
wind) of the two reeds. 


UH HHT AA ae Tare fear aes | 
naga we afear wee sye ae | 
See — RATE | 





(22) 
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(Tse) <8 ure sequel <4 arar 
Wires ATE TS ATE ATH BAT aT oi 
swe — are 
Tranalation. 


(13) The girl of the company goes about in company and 
lodges with the company. 
She has no bones ; manga! lust luaa, 


Answer.—An imeect. 
Nute. 


I have translated the word dalkumart (@enparct) as mean- 
ing «the girl of the company ™ (referring to the habits of insects 
of going about in swarms), The word fair (@1KX) means © her.’ 
1 have taken the words fad-gud (*1-Je) as meaning * bones.’ 
As the collector has not given the meaning of the words mangal 
lust lust ( #1Fe Wares), | have been unable to translate the 
same, 


(98) aman Sade Ge fest ETS | 
qe fax urgrsat ufasace a2 
wur—aratagel | 
Translation. 


(14) (It is) red-coloured. (possesses) six legs, (and) moves 
about even when its stomach is cut. 

How can the ignorant solve (tase riddle), when even the 
learned feels difficultw in doing so 

Answer.—The red ant which infests mango trees. 

Note. 

I have translated the word bhangaiba (WTETKST) a= 

meaning “‘ solve this riddle.” and the word phate (Tz) as mean- 


ing “ feels difficulty im solving ut.” 


(qu) we feq de er, 
mty arene wie <ia 9 


‘wus — aterar | 
Pranslatio 


fa nt mat 






— Fae oe a 
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Note. 


| have been unable to translate the first line, as the collector 
has not given the meanings of the obscure words therein. The 
tooth is the wasp’s sting 


((¢) ATHE ATE ATU, ASE AE ara, waite are fea | 
ut B UTETER UTS Erare erat fea 


SUE — WHS, franTse, ste | 


Translation. 
(16) The fish has not got any head; the tree has not got 
Any — — the bird does not lay any eggs. 


I shall pay one thousand rupees to him who can solve this 
rididle. 


Answer.—The crab. The plant Kuphoerbia antiquorum or 
FE. neriifolia.— The bat. 


Note. 


The crab has not got anv head. The Euphorbia plants do 
not bear any leaves. The bat is, zoologically speaking, a mammal 
and does not lay eggs. 


The word bhanghaite (aTET<a), in this riddle. bears the 
meaning “to solve a riddle” as it does in the riddle Ne, 14 


supra. The word dim (feq) is another philological novelty and 
means “‘ J shall give.” 


(.9) fastee detes achat are ar gis are 
atare Hear wifes Wels Zara are 4 


wwe — fea | 
Translation. 


(17) The room has been washed with water which has been 
. wiped off, and does not contain any clotted 


mud 
If the — cup gets broken. "the —— — wages — Me 
not to be paid | = os tal, 
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w hen an egy is held in astrong light, it — a golden effulgence 
lo my mind, the Parsee riddle about an eg ublished at page 

415 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthccpolostcal Bociety” ‘a Journal, 
— expressive of its appearance and attributes. It is as 
ollows :— 


* There ts a jar which contains two kinds of ghee or clari- 
hed butter.” Answer.—An egg. 


Then | come to class— 


(Lil). Anvierkes or FuRNITURE at HouvseHnoLe 
IMPLEMENTS. 


(=) faa art ara ac aaut are | 
Get wast gifs fea HE AT ara WIS 4 
gqitc aac eifs fa asarats ara | 
AC Tat sifs eg cA-qaonrs aa 4 
sur — oa 


Translation. ‘ 
(Is) (1) The thing. of which the name consists of three 
letters, is to be found in every house. 
(2) Nobody goes near what is left, if you omit the last 
letter. 
(3) Everybody eats what is left, if you omit the first letter. 
(4) If you omit the midmost letter, (what remains) sings 
the praises of Rama. 
Answer.—A bed. 
Note. 
If the last letter n@ (#1) is omitted, the word fichAa (| fren), 
which means “a centipede,’ is left. Of course, nobody comes 
near a centipede for fear of getting stung by it. If the first 


* bi (fa) is omitted, the word chh@n@ (etat), which means 


“* clotted cream,” is left. Everybody oats it. If the midmost 


— ww “letter cha (wt) ix omitted, the word hind (frat) is left. Ut 





. — — F — Indian — to the accompaniment of which hymns 
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Translation. 


(19) A black-complexioned old lady has in her nose a nose: 
ring, 


And wears a thick cloth, On the upper portion 1s her hole, 
Answer.—A chest. 


\ ole. 

A black-coloured chest (most likely an iron-chest) is likened 
toa dark-complexioned old lady. The large padlock with whieh 
itis shut up is likened to the ring in her nose. The covering of 
thick cloth with which it is protected from the dust is likened to 
the thick sare she has on. The hole in the upper portion is the ' 
keyhole in the upper surface of the iron-chest. 

The philological novelties in this riddle are the words 
Lahana (@ratarat) which means “ black-complexioned ” : tair 
(aTe<) means “fer”: pihn (fa) means ~ wearing”; niyara 
(fawarer) means * thick": and talubaya (Iara) means © on the 
upper surface.” 


(2°) arava feer qaet arfaara fa gre | 
Zrararat= ufa wisd Gara ware | 
Baz — Brat | 
Translation, 
(20) The tank was given by the maternal uncle ; the bank 
was given by the sister's son. 
The green parrot, while drinking water, sees the whole 
world. 
Answer. A looking-glass. 
Note. | 
The water of the tank, gli ing with the sun's rays erie: 


~ 
~ Bey 


* 


⸗ 









ed therei pared with the bright surface of the looking 
—— . while drinking water from the tank, seesits 
as also t eae ep Re a eh ger —** — — * 





meaus⸗ the bank of a river — 
Lal — sae A ome 








ih Te — 


4 


1 : | > A { rT — J 
— ~ — > * esa “2 Sh 
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Translation. | 
_ (21) (it is a thing) made up of a firet. a second and a third 
piece, 


A live charcoal is brought and placed on ita top. 
Answer.—The hubble-bubble and the chillam. 


Note ° 


The tirst piece of the hubble-bubble ix its bow! containing 
water; the second piece is its tube standing upright on the 
bowl; and the third is the chillam (or the small pan containing 
the tobaceo and live charcoal heaped therein) on the top of the 
tube. Compare this riddle from Sylhet with the Hindi riddles 
Nos. 43, 44 and 45 of my J.A.S.B. collection, and with the 
Kashmiri riddle No. 86 of Knowles’ collection. . 

The most interesting philological feature of this riddle i- 
the expression phuri dngtar god@ (@¥f< ster aver) which means 
“a piece of live charcoal.’ t 


. (R=) OR WAT, WAI TE ATT, Axa wt faat | 
| eu — eat | 
Translation. 


' (22) One rod; the rod bears (at its end) a dead (worm) ; 
the dead (worm) catches a live (fish). 
Answer.—An angling hook. 


Note. 

f The word guj@ (at), in this riddle. means * « fiahing-rod °; 
mara (8) means ‘a dead worm’, and pita (fat) means‘ a 
live fish.” 

is - (2q) crate ate Farate AaAArTEar era | 

—— eine cine Hfea GIsa Bat Brea Bra | 

war — RaeTaI2! fas | 












. _ 
De 


~~ 
¢ J a ye fe — 
Vy = 4; a a ee = 4 * 
ye . + ti 
~ +? 4 A ial + nt * —4 F 
hed e afl 4 —— * . : rh 
> * . ie | er ‘ J 
2 


es 
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means “a cow whose horns curve towards each side of the head *: 
and the latter means ‘ with half-closed eyes. 
To my mind, the comparison of a hone or curry-stone with 
a cow seems far-fetched. The second line, of course, refers to 
the unlimited quantity of spices that can be pounded upon 
it. Compare it with the riddle (No. 25) about a curry-stone - 
published by me at page 48 of Vol. X of the Bombay Anthro 
pological Society's Journal. ‘This latter is more expressive. 


(28) aryUte astafs aq ura Re | 
mimifea qi fea Faure afe SF | 
Sur — ait | 
Translation. 

(24) On the other side of the river, the old woman pound- 
the newly-harvested paddy. 

If anybody places his foot on (her) waist, she utters the 
ery of *' kekkata. 

Answer.—The pedal or machine for husking corn. . 


’ Note. * 
» Lhe pedal is placed on a lever and has, on one ofits ends, « 
ttle which fits into a cavity in the ground wherein the corn 
to be husked is placed. It is worked by a person placing*hi- 
foot on the other end of the pedal, which being done its pestle- 
end is lifted up. As soon as he removes his foot from the pedal. 
> its pestle-end falls into the cavity and husks the corn. The 
-husked corn is then removed ; and a fresh supply of unhusked 
corn “is pisces inside the cavity, and the pedal is then raised 
and let fall in orementioned way. And so on and so on. . 
Here the pedal is likened to an old woman. The act of 
the person working it by placing his foot on the other end of 
the lever, is likened to his placing his foot on her waist. I have 


translated the words budiguli ( ssiq 3) as meaning ‘‘an old 
lady”; kamkalita (atatfea) as meaning “ on the wars "> and 
padadile (qreti@@) into “ by placing the foot.” The word kek- 
kata (*#@ra) means the heavy thud made by the pestle-end of 
the pedal falling into the cavity. 







Then I come to class— : ae 
([V). Heraverry Bopies anv i ATURAL —— 


a a Fa Sl Meeker 
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Translation 


(25) The king’s son is lying dead, (and there is nobody) to 
weep (for him). 


The king's courtyard is lying (unswept), (and there is no- 
body to sweep it). 


The flowers have bloomed. and there is no Horist to pluck 
then. 


Answer.—The moon-——the sky—the stars. 
Note. 
The comparison of the moon with the king's dead som seems 
to me to be far-fetched. But the likening of the sky to the 
king's unswept courtyard, and that of the stars to the bloom- 


ing flowers in a garden, seem to me to be apt The last-men- 
tioned concept is a beautiful one. 


On the contrary, the foliowing Parsee riddles about the 
sun and the moon and the stars, published at pages 07 and 9S 
of Vol. X. of the Bombay — — Society's Journal, 
appear to be more apposite :— 

(a) ** The brother goes out for a w 
the sister strolls about at night.” 
the Moon. Here the Sun is spoken of 
Moon as the sister—« relationship which’ 
races of people tu exist. 


(6) * A plateful of mustard (seeds) — could not be 
counted by anybody." Answer.—The stars. Here the sky is 
likened to a plate, and the stars therein to mustard seeds. This. 
Parsee riddle has close parallels in the following Bengali and 
Hindi riddles about the stars which have been published by me 
at page 46 of Vol. VIL. of the Bombay Afithropological Society's 
Journal - 









a the morning, and 
wer.—The Sun and 
e brother, and the 
supposed by many 


(c) * There is one trayful of areca-nuts, which the trader 
even cannot count.”” Answer —The stars 


(d) “ A handful of parched rice seattered over the whole 
yard.”” Answer.—The stars. 


(2) 





SH HAT Ba TTR ares fae awe | 
qfaa gear aga % fase wiz y 
3 * wut — ais | 


Aa Translation. 


(26) The i is strong and fierce; the light has been 
n by the : 
Tho can exting —— pel maa Anil ¢ 
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Note. 
I have translated the words wees and HHT as mean- 
ing © strong and fierce.” The meaning of the expression “* The . 


light has heen stolen by the thief is obscure. The collector has 

iven the meaning of the word © anilparbat’’ as meaning “ the 
(il on which the sun rises’ But 1 cannot make out why this 
hill should be called Ani/. 1 have therefore preferred to tran- 
slate the word as meaning © the hill called Anil,” 


(29) Ze fees Te are | 


fH Wey tre sie i 
sue — fade | 
Translation. 
(27) I have just now seen it: but it does not exist any 
more. 
What shall [ say in the king’s presence ’ 
Answer.—The lightning. 
Note. 


The first line refers to the evanescent character of the 
lightning. Its other attributes are explicitly expressed in the | 
following Parsee riddle about the lightning, which has been pub- 
lished at page 421 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society's Journal :— 

“T was white when I came and black &hen I went. I 
burnt those who came into me clutches” Answer.—The 
lightning. s 


(=) amas ufge seq HES STN Feet I 
| qrare arg afeaH ara Ses Atars vs 1 
sue — ahaa | 
Translation. 

(28) A spinning top has fallen from the sky. A fire burns 
upon the ground. | — J (ee 

Cries of ‘ ulu, ulu’ are uttered in whatever direction my r — 
deity looks. 4 ot Ae oP, bag. a 





fe , wr. . =e 
e @ J 











* 7 
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inkling of the idea possessed by the primitive composer of this 
riddle that earthquakes are caused by subterraneous fires ? 

Stripped of its metaphor. the second line means that 
“ wherever carthquakes occur, cries of ‘ulu, ulu’ are uttered.” 
[t refers to a custom which prevails among the Hindus of 
Bengal. The Hindus throughout India believe that whenever 
the god Vishnu, in his Boar-incarnation, transfers the burden 
of the world from one of his tusks to another, earthquakes take 
place. Another popular explanation is that the earth-tremor ix 
caused by the creat bull or elephant, which supports the world, 
changing his posture’ At any rate, whenever earthquakes take 
place, it is the custom in Western Bengal to blow conches, ring 
bells and sound gongs. It would appear from the foregoing 
riddle that the custom exists, in Sylhet and other parts of 
Eastern Bengal, of the women’s uttering cries of * wlu, ulu* on 
the oceasion of this natural phenomenon. 


(Re) aryae Hfeams erqsy RE | 
Ml AEE Ga are aif area are 6 
wwe — Sar | 





Translation. 


(29) On the other side of the river, a cayenne pepper plant 
waves toand fro. —_— © 

What mother’s son can go near it ? 

Answer.—The shadow. 

Note. 

Stripped of its metaphor, the meaning of the second line is 
that nobody can stand upon his own shadow. 

Compare it with the following Parsee riddle about the 
shadow (published at page 98 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society’s Journal} which sets forth its characteristics 
more expressively :— 

a t is that thing, which has neither flesh, blood nor 
bone, and which, though inanimate, moves freely about ?”’ 
Answer.—The shadow. 

Then I come to class— 

(V). ConpIMENT, ETC. 
(ge) Sam sqeq Agia ATE | 
—— Swe — waa | 
| | Translation. 
(30) The courtyard is empty. It has no house. 
_ The edible substance has no bark. 


= -_s > Vz. oy * a 


7 — 
> fa” = —9, 


9 * 
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Note. 

I have translated the words than than (#484) as meaning 
“empty.” But the meaning of the whole of the first line is 
obscure. T have translated the word kAai (@1€) as meaning 
* edible.” 

On the contrary, the following Parsee riddle about salt 
(published at page 100 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropologi- 
cal Society's Journal) expresses the attributes of this condiment 
more explicitly :-— 

“ Though white, vet it is not sugar; though sas yet 
it is not glass; though melting, yet it is not snow; but you 
always eat it. Answer.—Salt. 


(ax) Sar sqsq fam Het | 

att RAIS Wes wet 0 

fant <a RBs | 

Cat HAE WER Fo 

zat — 7a | 
Translation. 

(31) 1. The courtyard is empty. Its seat is the earth. 

. What potter is making the bowl, 

: Oe which) curdled milk is being made without 


. 4. How shall I find such a potter ? 
Answer.—Quicklime. ~ 
ote. 


The expression “‘uthan than than” (wera saeq) also 
occurs in the previous riddle ; and I have translated it accord- 
ingly. The words baithak mati (Se@HTzt), perhaps, refer to the | 
fact that quicklime i is produced by burning limestone which is : ere 
found in quarries beneath the ground.” The third and fourth | ' 
lines allude to the fact that, when dry quicklime is placed ina _ 
vat and water is poured rad it bub Bbbles and: eer vemoes san | 
becomes wet lime which, in appearance, is like aueales Sones 

Then I come to the last class— ae 










Re) — nn gat dione Aa 
go ——— phat bate fai ‘ 


F 
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Translation. 
(32) Autha kutha nava kutha. It requires eighty thick 
rattan canes. 
© brother Kamla! Hear me. One of the rattan canes has 
got no fastening. 
Answer.—A house or hall. 


Note. 


I have not been able to translate the words kuth@ kutha 
nava kutha. The meaning of the two lines composing this 
riddle is very obscure. 


(a3) waa vie ara era | 
wre —cene fem | 


Translation, 


(33) Awaking from sleep, (one has to place his) hand on it. 
Answer.—The latch of a door. 


Note. 
As soon as a person awakes from sleep and has to go out- 
side the room, he has to open the door by unfastening the latch 
with his hand. 


(38) wear aifeara mie | 


Te TH HAUTE | 
Sut — aes | 
Translation. 


(34) Here I have cut down a tree. 
The tree went to a distant place named Bhinugichha, 
Answer.—A road. Fe 

ote. 


The meaning of this riddle is far-fetched. On the other 
hand, the undermentioned Parsee riddle about the road (pub- 
lished at Fees 417 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropological 





Society's is more apposite :—‘‘ There is a substance 
5, a though it follows us — we go, is stationary.”’ 
Answer. —The road. 
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Translation. 
(35) Though it is neither fish nor flesh, vet everybody eats 
it. 
If anybody eats it in the presence of other men, he feels 
greatly ashamed. 
Answer.— A fall upon the ground. 


Note. 
The Bengali idiom for falling upon the ground, either by 
stumbling or slipping the foot, is @chhad khawa (vere @rdyart) 


which, literally translated, means “ fo eat a fall.’ Henee the 
metaphor of eating has been used in the above riddle. 


(Q¢) aTHEWE Wa Signe area | 
=afun vast art 32 qfe qearp 
SUL — ATHE BUT | 
— Translation. 
(36) Anguldatta (i.e., the fingers) received Nakadatta’s 
(¢.e., the nose’s) treasure, 
And, after getting hold of the same with great care, placed 


it elsewhere. 
Answer.—The mucus of the nose, 


Note. 


The nose, from which the mucus is taken out with the aid 

of the fingers and thrown away, has been personified here as 

Nakadatta; whereas the fingers have been personified as 
Anguldatia. ‘The word thaila (aowrT) means “ placed,” a: 

’ The comparative study of riddles current in different parts 

of the worl 5 is of t interest to the ethnographer, as it 

shows the identity humour of the different races ot people 

inhabiting various parts of the same country, separated from 


riddles current among the Bengalis of Sylhet. and — in 
arsees of Bombay. 
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Answer.— The Teeth.” (Compare this with the Sylhet riddle 
No.11 supra). In France, as we read in the ‘ Recueil de Calem- 
bours,’ the people ask ; ‘ What runs faster than a horse, crosses 
water, andisnot wet?’ Answer.— The Sun.” The Samoans put 
the riddle: ‘ A man who stands between two ravenous fishes ?” 
Answer.—' The tongue between the teeth.’ Again, ‘ There 
are twenty brothers, each with a hat on hishead?"’ Answer.— 
‘ Fingers and toes, with nails for hats.’ This is like the French 
“un pére a douze fils?’— Van.” A comparison of Rolland’s 
* Devinettes * with the Woluf conundrums of Boilat, the Samoan 
examples in Turner's ‘ Samoa,’ and the Scotch enigmas collected 
“ed Cc mbers, will show the identity of peasant and savage 
umour.”’ 


— 





— — 


' Custom and Myth. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1893. p. 14. . 

















7. ‘Alam Ehdn’s Mosque at Katwa.' 
By Mavutavi ‘Anpu'’t Watt. 


The name Katwa is said to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit Katadwipa, and was therefore, in ancient times, an 
island like Nadia or Navadwipa. The town of Katwa, other- 
wise called Ganj-i-Murshidpir, is the head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name of the Burdwan District, and is 
situated at the junction of the Bhigirathi and the Ajay. It 
was regarded as the military key to Murshidabid. “In the 
Gola Ganj,” says Long, “ there are several hundred shops which 
sell sugar, cloth, iron, etc." At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury Katwa and the surrounding places greatly suffered from 
the raids of the Bargis or Maharattas whose yearly excursions 
depopulated the country and converted it into jungles. Nawab 
‘Ah Vardi Khain used Katwa as a base against the invaders. 
He defeated them in 1742 in a battle outside the walls of the 
fort. The mud fort of Katwa was situated on a tongue of land 
at the confluence of Ajay and Bhiigirathi, about half a mile in 
circumference. It was here that Clive after an hour's medita- 
tion formed the decision to fight with Nawab Siraj-u'd-Daula, 
which was done on the 23rd June, 1757, on the battlefield of 
Plassey, with the result that India passed gradually inte the 
hands of the British. 

I visited the place on the 10th March, 1916. The Mosque, 
of which the inscriptions are given below. is situated at 
Baganiapara, on the bank of the river and by the side of the 
bazar. The Mosque isalarge one. At the last great earth- 
quake it suffered terribly, but the local Muslims had it repaired, 
and it has since been kept up in a good state of preservation. 

According to Hafiz ‘Abdu’s-Sattar, the husband of the ladw 
who is the sole descendant of the builder of the Mosque, the 
Masjid was built by ‘Alam Khan. The latter and his brother 
Zulfiqar Khan lived at Delhi and were supporters of Jahind&ir 
Shih. After Jahindir Shah's defeat at Agra and Zulfiqir 
Khan's death, ‘Alam Khan left Delhi with his son Bahrim ; 
and, after wandering in various places, came and settled at 
Baganiapara in Katwa, when the Maharatta depredations were 


at its height.* The place being low, “Alam Kh&n raised it by 


— — — — — ——— — — — — — ——— —— — — ——e —, — — a — 





| The Gazetteer of the Burdwan District (1911) ascribes this Mosque 
to Murahid a Fe Jafar Khan. This appears to be not accurate. 
* The following couplet is atill current in the District :— 
 ** Chhelé ghu | uralo, Bargi Blo deahs 
"'Bulbulits dan | t ; nn 
a ae ae “A: We a the 
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digging a moat round the Mosque, which he built or rebuilt, and 
the hujra or retreat for prayer which he constructed close to it. 
The passage from his retreat to the riverside was through a 
gate, which I found was half shut up by the wall of a neigh- 
bour. A Persian inscription was carved very beautifully in 
bold nasta‘lig character over the gate in white raised letters 
The first half of the inscribed verse is now invisible. The east 

ern side of the Mosque is also disfigured by a tall building. The 
tomb of ‘Alam Khiin and the retreat are in a dilapidated state. 

I am not aware who the brothers ‘Alam Khan and Zulfi- 
qir Khan might be. They cannot possibly be the two noble- 
men, whose history is recorded in the Ma’asiru’l-Umara and 
other books. Hafiz ‘Abdu's-Sattar admitted that they should 
not be confounded with the two noblemen— Alam Khan Baraha 
and Zulfiqir Khan Nusrat-Jang, 

The marriage of Hafiz ‘Abdu’s-Sattar with his wife is won- 
derfully dramatic. He was born at Debli and is sixth in descent 
from Zulfiqgar Khan. She was born at. Katwa and is also sixth 
in descent from ‘Alam Khan. ‘“Abdu’'s-Sattar came to Bengal, 
as he told me, on board a trading boat which moored at Katwa 
to dispese of its cargoes. Arrived at the Baganiapara mosque 
to say his Jum‘a namfa&z, his eve caught sight of the name of 
‘Alam Khan in the inscription in front of the Mosque. At last 
they became surprised to know that the would-be couple were 
the two branches of the same tree. After some yvears both 
were united in the happy bond of Islamic wedlock. Onaccount 
of Hafiz Sayyid ‘“Abdu’s-Sattaér making Katwa his home, the 
Muslim population of the place have become more regular in 
their observances of prayer and Islamic ceremonies. 

The following are the texts of the inscriptions. The one 
in the interior of the Mosque above the pulpit has been marked A. 
The two on the outside of the Mosque, close to each other, are 
marked B and C, the former on the right side and the latter on 
the left of it. 

A 


® pees! BT 5 come 4 relia! —, a) som} 
peg wl 506 5 2 rt! he y —lyme 5 ome sy Ele 
B 
— 
ö—— 
ele Gleb Lb Gps emia 
| The fatha or zabar on 9 is incorrect, it should be on ‘ain of Lile, 


2 This word | to be saperficous, and is not to be found in 
other copies of Nad-t Ali that I have examined, 





a ? * iy 
al “Ge: Soe oto * 2 
— ’ ro * — 
— wee YS kone: Yih Spee crs rc 
J 2. — ead * 1 — J yw ~ iz nl * — 


om. | 
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C 

: 
os? Poms pled a (py cre ple g agle alli gle alr Jou, JU 
wile oe 3 omedide dist) 9 (ins ad adhe add) us obs Loh 
celled aly ale oj) slack pre 5% Some pas¥! Sy! vlbl- _key 


Translation. 


A. Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, and (God’s) 
blessings be upon Muhammad and all his family. The candle 
and the Mosque and the arch and the pulpit, Abu Bakr and 
Omar, Othman and ‘Ali. 

B. In the name of God the compassionate, the merciful. 

Invoke Ali, the Displayer of Wonders. Thou wilt find him 
to be a helper in thy calamities. All the cares and woes will 
presently be dispelled by thy prophetship. O Muhammad, and 
by thy Saintship O ‘Alt, O ‘Ali, O ‘All. 

C. Saith the Messenger of God, mercy of God be on him 
and blessings, ‘‘ He who buildeth for God Almighty a Mosque on 
earth, verily God Almighty will build for him an abode in Para- 
dise.”” This Mosque (was built) during the time of the Mighty 
Khagin, the most high and exalted Sultan, Muhammad Farrukh 
Siyar Baidshih Ghazi. May God Almighty perpetuate his King- 
dom and Sovereignty. (In the) year of Hijrat One thousand 
and one hundred and twenty-seven (1715 a.p.). ‘Alam Khin. 

The Emperor Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1124-1131 4H. 
(1713-1719 a.p). 


Notes. 


Besides what I have heard and seen at Katwa, I have con- 
sulted the following publications — 


The Banks of the Bhagirathi. By Rev. J. Long, in the 
Caleutta Review, Vol. VI, for 1846. 

The Gazetteer of the Burdwan District (1911). 

Hunter's Statistical Account, Burdwan. 

Imperial Gazetteers of India. 

History of Bengal. By Stewart, etc., ete , etc. 


——— — Oe ee ne Ee ——— 





8. Madfiran and Mubirak-Manzil, in the District 
of Hugll. 


By Mavuxravi ‘Appu’s WaLxrI. 


lL MaADaRAN. 


The word Madir is an up-country form of what is called 
in Bengal ‘Mandir’ with a nasal n at the end of the first syl- 
lable; but the form Madaran is entirely up-country and Hin- 
dustani, and as such, it is to be found in Emperor Akbar’s 
rent-roll included in the Ain-i-Akbari. ‘To spell therefore the 
word as ‘ Mandaran,’ as has recently been done in the ** Hooghly 
Gazetteer (1912) and other publications, is not, in my opinion, 
philologically permissible. Madfiran was the name of a Sarkir, 
and Havéli-Madairan a Mahal or Pargana, and is noted in the 
Ain-i-Akbari and the Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Select 
Committee, on the affairs of the East India Company (Madras 
Reprint, 1884). The place was of great strategical importance, 
being situated on the Bidsh&ihi road from Bengal to Orissa. 
Madaran is situated in the Jahinibad (now Arambigh) sub- 
division of the Hugli District. Blochmann has noted in detail 
the legends connected with Mada&ran and its patron Saint, 
Shah Ismail Ghazi.' 

I visited Mada&ran from Goghait on the afternoon of the 
lith June 1915. examined the tomb of Shah Isma‘ll Ghazi in 
Bhitargarh or “‘ Inner fort,’’ and the inscribed basalt which, 
according to tradition, contains the history of warfare between 
the Rajas of Burdwan and Bardah, and other places. The 
following tradition about the origin of Mada&ran was narrated 
to me, which, | believe, contains some substratum of truth. 
According to this the fort of Madfiran was built by Qutlu 
Khan to check the invasion of Orissa, Mad&ran being the 
southern boundary of Bengal Proper. There is a large gate on 
the south of Madd&ran, known as “* Uria-Mardana,” or Orissa 
Giate, which divides Bengal from Orissa.” It was Qutlia Khan 
who, as a ruler of Orissa, constructed the parapet in Madaran, 
as a temporary measure to check an attack on Orissa. Shih 
Isma‘il Ghazi, a general of Husayn Shih, King of Gaur, fought 
a bloody battle with Qutlu nhin, was defeated and beh ed 
at Madaran, and buried there. To avenge his death, Husayn 














1 Proceed of Bengal for 1870, pp. 115-120. 

* For a considerable time the river Damodar was the bo be- 
subdivision of the H District 
Kingdom—Gazetteer of the Midnapur 
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Shah invaded Orissa, but he too was defeated, On hearing 
this, Man Singh was sent by Emperor Akbar to Bengal. On 
the arrival of Min Singh, a Governor was appointed at Madi - 
ran. Man Singh constructed a road from Burdwan to Medni- 
pur which joins with Shir Shah's Grand Trunk Road. 

The tradition mentioned above supposes that Shih Isma‘il 
(Ghazi, said to be the general of Sultan ‘Alau"d-Din Husayn 
Shih of Bengal, who reigned from 899 to 925 H. = 1493-16518 
A-D., Was a contemporary and vassal of great Akbar. This can 
never be true. 

There are two tombs, one of Shih Isma‘tl (hizi, called 
Chhota Astana, and the other on an elevated spot, called Bara 
Astana. No one can definitely say whose tomb the latter As- 
tana contains. It is surrounded by jungle and consists of 
terraces. on the highest of which is the tomb. Some say that 
when Shah Ismé‘il Ghazi was beheaded. his head was buried at 
the Bara-Astanea and his trunk at the Chhota-Astana. Others 
say that Shah Isma‘il Ghazi was buried at the Chhota-Astana. 
and the Bara Astana contains the remains of another person. 
It is supposed that Royal treasure was buried there. 

According to Lieut.-Colonel Crawford! the ruins of the 
inner fort or Bhitargarh are situated on the south-west bank 
of the river Amodar, which issues at the northern corner of an 
extensive ramp, flows across it, passing out a gap in the wes- 
tern side. near its south end. Outside the southern ramp is a 
narrow tank, which is no doubt the remnant of a moat. The 
situation was well chosen for defence. The ramp of the 
“outer part’ or Bahir-garh is some 15 feet high. A little 
north of the northern fort is Garh Madairan, where I met a few 
Muhammadan tlemen of the place. 

The legends of Shah Isma’il Ghazi, the Warrior Saint, are 
such that I cannot believe them as a whole. But they are 
universally believed by the young and old of Madaran. This 
superstitious belief, aggravated by the inability of the people 
to decipher the J'ughra writing on a long basalt (2 ft. 4 in. by 
1 ft.) loosely fixed in front of the Gh&zi'’s tomb made it very 
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the copy, which according to an educated gentleman of Mada- 
fan was quite accurate. Shortly after, I was supplied with 
the rubbings of the inscription, which were not well taken. 1 
found, however, that the copy and the rubbings did not tally on 
all points. JT requested, again, the gentleman at Arambiagh to 
xet for me better impressions of the inscription. When his 
men went to the Astana, the Kha@dim, as well as everyone of 
the village, stood in their way, and prevented them from taking 
impressions of the inscription. They said the shrine was very 
yarm (hot), and if any one ventured to get up where the in- 
seribed slab was fixed, Shih Isma‘tl Ghazi would at once punish 
him. The matter was put off for several months. At last my 
friend was enabled to take several rubbings when the Astana 
people were off their guard. I[ was at the same time informed 
that the inscription was so defaced that better and more 
legible rubbings could not be taken. These obstacles did not 
discourage me. I was determined to see if the extraordinary 
legend of the ** Headless rider of Madfran,”’ as told me and to 
others, had any real foundation. I requested the gentleman 
of Madiran, referred to above, to try to decipher the lower 
part of the inscription, which contained the name and time of 
the sovereign, in whose reign it was carved. During his stay at 
home, he tried to decipher it with his naked eye and with glasses, 
and took rubbings for me. The result is noted below — 


1. The copy of the impression taken previously omits 
the Qur’anik verse — 20 » — > e° 2 aly) we 
entirely, 

2. After copying the Ayatu’l-Kursi, or Throne-verse, 
the copvist. being apparently unable to account for 
the remaining passage. conjectured it to be the 
verses that followed the Throne-verse. So he added 
from 81,51 ¥Y up to the words ale ere. 

3. The lower part of the inscription is very illegible. 
The letters are badly cut, and the engraver being in 
want of sufficient space inscribed the last two lines 
crookedly. 

4. The copy has the following passage at the bottom or 
end of the impression. 


Aas cpl Age , Dem y yl > aif ess Apne! BS yan 
@ Coy Pt 1+ — sin 


I give below the text and translation of the inscription as 
far as I have been able to decipher it. The reading may be 
considered as tentative, and an attempt to solve a really diffi- 
cult problem. ‘The words overlined are doubtful, and the 
_ places where T have put dots are undecipherable. 
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Text. 

erticrell 52s 5 “ty? gl > Pv ee — U1 aes 
3 wise} 449 Le a) - Cr Xs die BORG Y ayaa amt a U1 ayy ald) 
prot Leg perdu! pts be pla, aigl Y rose easy MIs Ww Us) It a? 
8052 Vs ν⏑ gn 9 ale bee Waele wre ces wre: ¥ ; 
Sto Oy ott olble ore 5 WI be Gls - pabiall [lal ya 5 Leghem 

— r al aS gygem piled pol Goll » WallFibe 
A 5 . lay Sie ,¥ ate de,, 





Translation. 


In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate. 
Assistance from God and a speedy victory: and do thou bear 
good tidings to the true believers. 

God! ‘There is no God but He; the Living, the Eternal ; 
Slumber seizeth Him not, nor sleep. To Him belongeth what- 
soever is in Heaven and in the Earth! Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by His permission! He knoweth what 
hath been before them and shall be after them ; and they shall 
not grasp aught of His knowledge save what he willeth. His 
Throne comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth; and the 
upholding of both burdeneth Him not; and He is the High, 
the Mighty. | 

This Gate was constructed during the time of the Ruler of 
the Cities, Chief of Chiefs, *Aliu’d-Duny&é W’a'd-Din Abu'l 
Muzaffar Husayn Shah ....------ May God perpetuate 
his Kingdom and sovereignty. 

For Shahlar Mubirak, in the year 900 H. (1494-95 a.p.). 
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intended, and fixed on the wall of the little building. Tombs 
of Shah Ismaé‘il Ghazi are numerous. Besides those mentioned 
by Blochmann, there is one at Madina, only two miles north- 
west of Madfran itself. There are four such shrines at Kanta 
Duar and its neighbourhood, in Ghoraghat, described by Mr. 
G. H. Damant, C.S.' According to the legend which Mr. 
Damant has published, Shih Isma‘il Ghazi's head lies buried at 
Kanta Duir, and his body at Madairan. While I am in favour 
of collecting legendary and traditionary information, I am at 
the same time against relying too implicitly on them, without 
corroborative evidence from other sources. 

They say that the tank near Goghfit is called Farman- 
Dighi, because Shih Ismail Ghazi, who was superintending 
the digging of it, received a farman recalling him to court." 
This is, in my opinion. against the spirit of the Persian or 
Hindustani language. It is so called, I opine, because it was 
excavated under a Royal farmin, or by one bearing that name. 

Madiran being a frontier post, well suited for the purpose 
of defence, it was colonised by « large number of fighting 
Musalmins. whose descendants are still to be seen there. 
Stewart writes that in 1589-90 Raja Man Singh directed can- 
tonments to be built for the army at Jahinibid on the 
Dwarkeswar ; and in order to ga m stop to the ravages of the 
Afghans, a number of forts had been constructed in different 
parts of the country." I believe that Madaran, being so close 
to Jahinaibad, was one of the places where cantonments were 
built. Dr. Crawford found that there was no trace of any defi- 
nite building, even in ruins, at Madairan. If there were any 
fortification, it was dismantled by the forces of the rival claim- 
ants to the throne. 


Il. MusBparkak-MANZIL. 


About two miles south-east of Madiiran, there is a place 
popularly called Shanbandi (Persian: Sahn, courtyard or plat- 
form, built of mortar, bricks or stones) which Professor Bloch- 
mann noticed in the Proceedings and Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1870 (Vol. XXXIX, Part I). Here, by 
order of Nawab Shuja‘u'd-Daula Mu’taminu’l-Mulk Asad Jang, 
two huge gateways were constructed in 1142 and 1143 8, 
respectively. The Riy&zu’s-Salatin briefly mentions that 
Shuja‘u'’d-Daula was in Orissa as Naib-i-Diwin, when his 
father-in-law, the celebrated Murshid Quli Ja‘far Khan, died in 
Murshidabad. The Emperor Muhammad Shih, on the death 


1 Notes on ! Iami‘il Ghazi with a aketch of the Contents of a 
pt, entitled ‘* Risalatueh-Shuhada"’ found at Kfaint& 
G. H. Damant, C.S.—J.A.8.B., Vol. XLIIT (1874); 


ou re oe, ~~ 
4 2— »« . - fied 
Se he at fe 
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of Murshid Quli Khan, conferred the Viceroyalty of Bengal on 
Amiru’ | Umaré Khan-i-Daurain (who was the uncle of Khwaja 
Anwar-i-Shahid, whose Mausoleum is in Burdwan!'), and 
Shuji‘u'd-Daula was appointed to be the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal. When Shuj&'u'd-Daula reached this side of Mednipir, 
or, as -L believe, had crossed Madiran and reached within 
Bengal and halted at the aforesaid place, the Patent and Robe 
of Honour arrived. Shuja‘u'd-Daula considered this as a good 
omen and ordered the place to be named the ‘‘ Mubarak- 
Manzil’’ and a Katra and a Caravansarai to be built. The 
Gateways with inscribed inscriptions in Persian verses still 
exist, but the Katra and market ete. which existed between the 
two Gateways have long since disappeared. 

I have procured correct copies of the inscribed verses and 
tind some material difference in one of them from what has 
been published in this Journal. The Qat’a on the Northern 
Gateway, with the exception of the first hemistich of second 
distich, is correctly published, as also the last hemistich ( csty~ 


ale slate Shi (2% < ) (the Rest-house of Mu’tamin’ul-Mulk, 


the Refuge of the World) which gives 1143 um. (1730-31 a.n) 
as the date of its construction. The inscription on the South- 
ern Gateway consists of another Gata of 9 distiches, of which 
Blochmann has left out the sixth distich entirely; andthe second 
hemistich of the last distich has been incorrectly copied, with 
the result that the date of the construction of the Gateway is 
deduced to be 1136 nH. = 1723-24 a.p. instead of 1142 n.=1720- 
30 a.p. The date given by Professor Blochmann is some four 
years before Shujfi‘u'd-Daula was appointed as Naib-i-Nazim of 
Bengal. It will now be seen from the inscription I publish that 
while the Southern Gateway was built in 1142 n , the Northern 
Gateway was built in the following year, in 1143 H. and not 
after an interval of seven years. The mistake has been con- 
tinued in the Bengal District Gazetteer of Hooghly (1912), pp. 
291-92. 

I give below correct Persian texts of both the inscriptions 
with the translation of the first. 


SovuTHERN GATEWAY. / 
Text, | E 
eet sl—caale sic — ———— — — — : 
psa watts gw wt Eat yy ae 





lee 





es 
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Jas! * ey lu Bo — a eal lass as5in pha 2 


—— faa op Sle. ura 3 aes re 4, ye ct— iit si? 4 
cy 3 ot} eylee Cn) oS he ogl_w os! le, Js 5 
er Ss D2 5h wi Spey — Bs ails ote yr ln — 44 9 


— go)" ———— ja! Jo ost> wt bt oS ye 8 
pe ly wrtgnd yg Jee 1S, lone ols fav ey! se — pak " 


Translation. 


1. In the name of the Sovereign, who is the sustainer of the 
people, Muhammad Shih, the mighty Shahinshah. 

2. When Nawab Asad Jang firmly determined to proceed 
from Orissa to Bengal, 

3. Here, at this spot, which is named Dinanath, encamped 
Victory and Fortune. 

4. There arrived, for the Administration of the Province 

of Bengal, from before the Emperor, firm command. 

5. The heart and souls (of all) swelled at this happy news ; 
the world became happy and pleased at these glad tidings. 

6. Here at this spot that benevolent Master bade me to 
construct a Sariy (building). 

7. (And) named this the WMubarak-Manzil (Auspicious halt- 
ing piace), as the special desire and that of the world were ful- 

ed. 

8S. When the delightful spot was laid out, I searched a 
hemistich for its date. 

9. An unseen messenger gave me this voice - 
“Tt is an Auspicious Halting-place and also an Abode of 
Fortune.” 

The last hemistich of the above verse (No. 9) as published 
by Blochmann omits the letter (5 ) whose numerical value is 6 
and which being added to 1136 (the Hijri date of the construc- 
tion of the Gateway according to Blochmann) will give 1142 u. 


Instead of a wao, Blochmann has put a kasra under Jj of Jj4< 
T am sure the learned Professor had doubts as to the accuracy 
arrived at Murshid&aibéd received, 


> 





| Daurin 
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of the misra’ as he had left it untranslated, for without a wae 
the word ham (also), the last word of the hemistich becomes 
meaningless. 


NORTHERN GATEWAY. 
Text. 
— — oS wil Ye wl se vh= aie Uae oly? slle sels 
ple slple FL woke ist eas Cle ef OL gs Ile 5 


The word overlined in the first hemistich of the second 
distich is ttmam and not tammam as published by Blochmann. 
According to Professor Blochmann and the people of the 
neighbourhood of Shan-bandi, whom I consulted, 
has never been called Dinanath. It was a eset Agee — 
wayfarers, and as such might have been called Dina-nith (the 
friend of the poor), the name of the village being different. 








9. The Tépkhana Mosque at Santiptr. 


By Mauniavi ‘Anp'or Watt. 


When visiting Santipir, a considerable town in the District 
of Nadia, on the 4th September. 1915, 1 little expected that 
there could be any ancient building there dedicated for the 
worship of the Muhammadans. I found, however. to my sur- 
prise that there was a very large population of Muhammadans 
—mostly tailors and masons—and at a short distance, a dila- 
pidated Mosque, with an inseribed slab, which had fallen away 
but is kept inside it. I took an impression of the inscription. 
which is inserted below. The local Muhammadans told me 
that there were formerly there a Topkbhana and citadel close to 
the Mosque; but I could see no traces of them. It was the 
policy of the Mughal Emperors to build forts and moats at a 
short distance from the capitals of Hindu chiefs and on Trunk 
Roads and water channels, and to station there a considerable 
number of soldiers, This 1 found to be the case at Narfiyan- 
garh. in the District of Mednipur, and in other places. Krish 
nagar, once the capital of Nadia Raj, was connected with Santi- 
pur by a broad and high causeway. 


2. BAKHTYAR-GHAT. 


There is a ghat, or steps, to the river Bhagirathi, which 
flows beneath Santipir, called Bakbtyar-Ghat, so called, it is 
said. after the conqueror of Nadia, Muhammad Bakhtyar Khil- 

| ji.' The invasion or raid of Muhammad Bakhtvar Khilji was 
- done quietly and stealthily without giving rise to suspicion or 
alarm. Instead of going direct to Nadia or Navadwipa, where 
the- aged Raja then lived, the Khilji marauder took. in all pro- 
bability, a circuitous route, and landed at, or embarked from, a 
place since called Bakhtyar-Ghit. From Santipur, I conjec- 
ture, he proceeded to Navadwipa, which was then situated on 
the Bhagirathi and was almost surrounded by water, and selec _ 

ted © most appropriate hour for attack, —— aod a — — 
noon meal, Go where you may, in any of the Bengali villages~ 

and towns, you will eae: that between 1 and 3 p-m. all Bengal 

: and his wife are either ba : ving, breakfasting or sleeping 
in their ordinary clothes. ve seen houses of influential 
landholders and rajais deserted by attendants and servants, 








| Soi 1° —— Ghat is named after some other person, callod 
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who too go to have their meal or midday siesta at this time of 
the day. It was at this hour when the aged Raja, after a bath 
and ablution in the sacred stream and the usual puja, was 
having his meal, still in his undress, and no armed attendants 
about, that the intrepid Turk with his intrepid troopers 
came up and took possession of the capital. These Tatars and 
Turkomans did at this instance precisely what they were accus- 
tomed to do in their Central Asian raids. the difference, in its 
result however, being very great. While they might secure a 
booty of a few hundred heads of cattle in their home raids, here 
by a single dash they opened for them and their co-religionists 
a vast field of incalculable activitw—politically, socially and 
religiously, As Clive never dreamed what would be the result 
of his victory at Plassey, so Malik Bakhtyir never imagined what 
might be the consequence of his sudden raid. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Bengal fell an easy victim to the Muslim 
inroad,. The Bengali fought bravely and tenaciously, as can 
be seen from the accounts of Pandiia and Mangalkét, in the 
District of Hugh! and Burdwan respectively, and other places. 


3% TRADITIONS. 


Santipur has too its traditions. I regret | could not ex- 
amine Persian documents said to be in the possession of certain 
Muhammadans. A paper with the Nad-i-Ali and the names 
of twelve Imams written on it, which was shown to me, is of no 
lustorical value. It is said that a Muhammadan holy man, 
who had accompanied Humifyiin from Persia to India, requested 
Akbar that he mighf be allowed to live in a quiet and secluded 
place, so that he be not disturbed by the noise and hubbub of 
political and military discussions, Akbar told him either to 
select Suragarh (west of the modern Santipir), or Chandkuri 
(now in the Burdwan District). ‘The former place was then garri- 
soned by 1,300 Pathins and 900 Rajpiits with means for their pro- 
visions, and maintenance. If the holy man, said Akbar, would go 
to Suragarh, he would be able to live there peacefully and pray 
for the success of the Imperial army. The holy man came and 
settled at Suragarh. It is also said that Suragarh was in the 
Jaigir of Nawab Muzaffar Khin Shih ‘Alam. In another docu- 
ment (Panja) the boundary of a Jaigir conferred on Khundkar 
Kazim *Ali is noted thus: South—the Ganga. North—Nirjhar 
and Bablagram. East—Suragarh. West—Gofiya. The fol- 
lowing names show Muslim intluence: Pirhit, Faqir-para, and 
on their east, kbana, where the old Mosque is situated, 
Pathin-para and irr ga The descendants of the Pathiins 
and Rajputs are still to be met with at Suragarh.'! 





— — — — — 
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' Kartik Charit by Bisvesvar Dis, printed at Santipr in 1915 A.D 
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4. Tue Mosever. 


The Mosque is situated at Tépkbana in Su h or Sutra- 
garh, the old name of Santipur. The following is the text and 
translation in English of the inseription : 


ar ya — remy! ally e~ | ash) 2 
sath oer alls Symyll seme aly §1 a y — bs 


. 
— — — 3 . 


— — — 





— — 


— wht 5 
—, 6-⸗- Bayh bys tp — yg! plod — 
yoeU sore oT pe ore RI ee Jl api , s- 
nent iat «gi o¥s! 5 Gta Uses . seme ol) ra5 


T'ranstation. 
He is God before all In the name of God, the Merci- He ia God after all 
things. ful, the Compassionate. things. 


reia no God but God and 
‘Mubammad is the Apostle 
of Gad. 


The candle, the Mosque, the arch and the pulpit. 
Sitti Chk Selb Of tua. eopetce Aurangsib 
reign of the Emperor Aurangzi 
—— was built in sincerity and enleulation 
te the ‘One thousand, one hundred and fifteen. 
After the — {departure from Mecca to Medina) of that 


2mad became the friend (Var) by the favour of God 
— Who is descended frons the Ghazi. son of Isma't. 


‘The Mosque, as will be seen from the above crude and not 
“very correct \ d ———— ‘Yar M 





vhammad, who was the 
idsor Bae ce wean, in * Hijri agg 
.) and « unin ‘the Vieerovalty of Benga 








10. Some Traditions about Sultan Alauddin Husain 
Shah and Notes on some Arabic Inscriptions 
from Murshidabad, 


By G. D. Sankar, M.A. 
Communicated by KR. D. Baxernst, M.A 


[With Plates I—VI_| 


Many traditions are current in different parte of Bengal 
about Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah who drove out the de 
praved Abyesinian usurpers from the throne of Bengal, and 
restored peace and prosperity to the province in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century a.p. Husain Shah, son of 
Saiyad Ashraf, is said to have been a cowherd of a Brahmin 
before he rose to greatness. His master, who was pious and 
learned, is said to have foretold his future greatness from an 
incident connected with a cobra It is said that once the cow- 
herd was sleeping in the sun, and a great cobra was screening 
his face with its expanded hood. A similar story is told of the 
Empress Nirjahin, immediately after her birth when Ghiyas 
Beg was travelling from Persia to India. According to the 
traditions still current among peasants in the northern part of 
the Murshidabad district of Gengal, the earlier part of Husain 
Shah’s life seems to have been spentin the village called Chand- 
para or Ekanit Chandpara which lies close to Sagardighi and 
Manigram,' places claiming considerable antiquity. In this place 
he is said to have served as a cowberd. His Brahmin master 
advised him to leave the village for Gaur, where he ultimately 
succeeded in gaining the throne. After his accession tradition 
gays, the Brahmin went to Gaur and obtained an audience. 
He went with a cowherd’s goad and a tethering rope, which 
had been left behind, as tokens of remembrance The Emperor 
granted to his old master his native village Chandpara, in per- 
petuity for the nominal revenue of one anna. Thence Chand- 
para is known as Yakanj Chandpara in revenue papers. 
| The Brahmin of these traditions plays a role similar to that 

Delhi Brahmin whose name is honourably associated 
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Brahmin absolution from a suicidal penance. Another variant 
of this tradition, about Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah, is current 
in the district of Jessore. Babu Jogendra Nath Samaddar has 
recorded this variant, in a Bengali monthly journal * The 
Bharati. In the Jessore variant, the part played by the Brah- 
min is aseribed to a local noble, named Raji Ram Chandra 
Khin, of Benapol, the ruins of whose palace are still pointed 
out by the local caltivators, 

Another account is prevalent in the Murshidabad district 
(near Sekherdighi and Babargram) about Husain Shah's sojourn 
at Chandpara which is more in consonance with sober historic 
verity. According to this story Saiyad Ashraf, Saivad Yusuf 
and Saivad Sharif (Husain Shah) came over to Hindusthan 
from Tabriz in Persia, and in the course of their wanderings 
visited Ekini Chandpara and put up there in the house of the 
local Kazi. They went thence to Gaur to seek service under 
the Sultan of Bengal, but being disappointed in their quest 
returned again to Chandpara. Here at the request of the Kazi, 
Saiyad Sharif married one of his daughters and through the in- 
Huence of his father-in-law managed to secure one of the minor 
appointments in Gaur. Thence by sheer ability be rose to the 
position of Wazir or Prime Minister, and popular outbreak 
against the tyrannous Abyssinian Muzaffar Shah II brought 
him to the throne. It was then that he assumed the title of 
Sultan ‘Alauddin Husain Shih. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the historian Stewart speaks of Husain Shih 
being in & lowly situation in bis early days, and also states that 
he was raised to dignity by the Kazi of Chandpur, who gave 
bin his daughter in marriage. 

During my stay in the Jungipur subdivision of the Mnr- 
shidabad district I succeeded in discovering a number of Arabic 
inseriptions which, along with the architectural remains already 
known, connect the early days of Sultan *‘Aliuddin Husain Shah 
more closely with the northern part of the Murshidabad district 
than any other part of Bengal. 

There is a ruined masjid in Ek&ni Chandpara, the erec- 
tion of which is aseribed by the local people to Sultan ‘ Alauddin 
Husain Shih. No inscription has been found here. But there 
is a big m e in «a neighbouring village. called Kherul or 
Kherur, which. according to the inscription on it, was erected 
by a Pathan noble named Rifa't Khan in a.n. 900= 1494-95 
s.D. These two monuments were inspected * the late Dr. 
Theodor Bloch in 1905. There is another Arabic inscription at 
Kherur, which has not been properly deciphered, 917 or 
918 an. The big tank Shekerdighi, at a distance of 
about four or five miles from Kherur, is said to have been— 
excavated under the orders of ‘Aliuddin Husain Shih. An 
Arabic inscription found close by records that this event took 
place in the month of Rabi-ul-awwal of the year 921 4,4, = 1515- 
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16 a.o. In the village of Babargeam which adjoins Sheker- 
dighi, there is a tablet recording the erection of a mosque, no 
longer in existence, by one Malik Sandal ( Mandal? ), son of 
MakbdGm Shah, during the reign of Husain Shah, on the 12th 
Rajab of the year 905 — — 1499-1500 4.0. An inscription 
at Suti, another neighbouring village, refers to the erection of a 
mosque by the great Khin Muqarrab Khan, son of Chand Malik. 
during the reign of Husain Shah, in the year $09 = 1503-4 a_p. 
Though from stray inseriptions of this sort no definite conclusion 
is possible, yet it is evident that this part of the Murshidabad 
district was a centre of great activity during the earlier years 
of the reign of Sultan ‘Aliuddin Husain Shih. ‘Therefore pre- 
sumption is in favour of that part of the tradition which con- 
nects the early life of Husain Shah with this tract of land. 

It is said that Shekerdighi was formerly known as Mantaka- 
bid, and a fakir used to live there, when Husain Sh&h caused 
this tank to be excavated in commemoration of his visit to 
Mecea. It is generally believed in these parts that in order to 
commemorate his Haj pilgrimage the Sultan caused the erection 
of mosques and excavation of tanks at the end of every mile 
from Shekherdighi to Pandua till the series culminated at one 
end with Shekherdighi tank and at the other end with the great 
Adina mosque which is said to have been built originally with 
more than 350 domes. As there is no other tank or mosque on 
the Badshahi road to confirm this poe belief it can only be 
regarded as a characteristic popular exaggeration, and may I 
think be attributed to the goodly number of sacred edifices built 
during the reign of this king. The local tradition has it that 
the Sultan’s followers met with an unexpected difficulty when 
proceeding with the excavation of Shekherdighi which is said to 
have been entrusted to a Brahmin. In spite of the great length , 
and width of the tank and its considerable depth no water 
would come out of it. The phenomenon was attributed to the 
sorcery of the fakir who was subjected to some harsh treat- 
ment and had to remove from the neighbourhood. but in spite 
of this persecution the tank remained as dry as before. The 
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ain Shah's reign is rather a curious one and is current at 
Aurangabad, Nimtita and other villages near Suti Thanah, 
At old Mangalpur which is only about a couple of miles from 
Nimtita and 3 or 4 miles from Suti P.S. are to be found some 
big earthen mounds and traces of masonry with fair indications 
of what was once a castle moat These mounds, popularly 
called the gadh, form as it were a circular embankment round a 
small tank known as Jiat Kur which is apparently a corrupted 
form of the words Jivat Kunda or Well of Life. ‘That these 
ruins are of Hindu origin does not admit of doubt’! as on the 
bank of Jiat Kur is still to be found a piece of stone sculptured 
in relief—which appears to have been the lintel of a massive 
door frame. It is not difficult to make out that the figures in 
these sculptures are Hindu deities although they have been 
overlaid through the piety of village dames with more than 
one coating of vermillion and turned into what can only be 
described as a sort of minor shrine.' According to local opinion 
these ruins mark the remains of a fortress held by a powerful 
Kajbanshi chieftain. It is said that on one occasion when 
the mother of the redoubtable Husain Shah was being conveyed 
in a palanguin along the old Badshahi road escorted by a 
retinue of followers, some retainers of the Rajbansi Raja began 
to jeer at her in allusion to what they believed to have been 
her former profession. 
‘* Gauda badshara ma ekavara nacan dekhiye ja.”* 
** Mother of the King of Gaur 
Show us for once 
Your skill in dance. ’”’ 


The lady on reaching the capital reported the incident to 
her son who at once sent a strong detachment of troops to 
avenge the wrong. At the approach of Sultan's forces the 
chieftain with all bis people took shelter in the fortress, which 
he believed to be impregnable, and he successfully resisted the 
onslaught of the Pathans for a long time as a mere sprinkling 
of Jibat Kunda water was sufficient to bring the dead soldiers 
back to life. At last the leader of Sultan’s forces came to know 
of this secret and deprived the water of its miraculous property 
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by dropping into the tank a piece of beef tied to an arrow. 
[t is said that when leaving‘*her abode on account of this defile- 
ment the presiding Genius of this spring of life advised the Raja 
to abandon the place, and the brave defenders thereupon left 
the fortress to its fate and took their departure through a secret 
underground passage; atripped of its supernatural trappings, 
the plain fact is likely to be that on the only source of water 
supply becoming polluted through some reason or other, the 
inmates of the fortress were obliged to make a hurried exit. 
The story of the underground passage does not appear to be a 
mero fabrication os there are still some persons alive who saw 
near the spot a cavity or opening which was obviously the 
entrance to a tunnel connecting the stronghold with some 
place outside. 

Though tanks with the name of Jivat Kundu are by no 
means confined to this part of the country and although a simi- 
lar legend is to be met with in the case of other tanks at Pandua- 
and Mangalkote, the fact that ‘‘the great Khan Muqarrab 
Khan,** most likely a Pathan nobleman connected with 
Hossein Shah's Court, had enough interest in the locality to 
build a mosque near Suti or Mangalpur, would seem to pointto 
the fact that the place was probably an outpost of the kingdom, 
and the defeat of the Hindu Chief and the demolition of the 
fortress was not perhaps a mere mythical affair, It may be 
stated here that Janyipur was long associated with the Pathans 
of Bengal. The oldest inscription in the sub-division, dis- 
coverd by me at Balighata, records the erection of a mosque 
in 847 a.w. by Ulagh Sarafraz Khan, apparently a dignitary tu 
the Pathan court, as he is styled ‘Khan of Majlis.” (Vide 
Appendix X). Another fragment of a Hossein Shahi inserip- 
tion has also been found at Baliagh&té bearing date )21 a... 
Rabi’-al-awal (=1515 a.p.). (Vide Appendix V). In conclu- 
sion I may mention that there is a noticeable percentage of Raj- 
banshi population in some of the principal villages near old 
Mangalpur. There is nothing however in their manners and 
customs or in their circumstances and social status to indicate 
that they had once been the members of a powerful ruling clan. 


ADDENDUM. 


Besides the four Hossein Shah inscriptions mentioned 
above there is an inscription in Murshidabad City set on the 
top of the Sadar gate of the palace which refers to Sultan Nasi- 
— Shah, King of Gaur (a son of Sultan Hossein Shah) and 
ia dated 936 a.n.' I also came across several other iascriptions 
in the northern part of the district which belong to a much later 


9 — — — — — — — — — — — 


| This inscription I am informed is now to be found in Basantali 
Khan's Imambara. 
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period and do not seem to be of sufficient historical interest. 
The latest of these is the inscription on Ballighatta mosque 
erected in LISS a.u. by one Syed Kashim, said to be adescendant 
of well-known Mahomedan devotee, Syed Murtnuza of Suti. The 
date can be made out from a chronogram which when translated 
literally stands as ‘‘ This is the well-adorned tower of God."’ 
The tomb of Shah Hossein Gholam Kaderi which is also situate 
at Baliaghata bears an inscription dated 1040 a.uw. Tha in- 
scribed stone on nawada mosque near Mirzapur P.S., which is 
said to have been removed from an older mosque at Paikora, 
bears a more recent date as it shows that tae original structure 
was built in the reign of Emperor Shahjahan in 1050 A.H. by 
Babar Lodi Khan, son of Shaik Husain Lodi, who is described 
ii the inscription as ** Maharaf’’ or learned in letters. 

Syed Murtuza had his astana or hermitage on the bank of 
the Ganges near Suti where he lived on intimate terms with an 
old Brahmin lady anchorite named Anandamayi Bhairavi, 
After their death the two were buried side by side. The site 
known as Murtuzanand ashram has been washed away by the 
erosion of the river. 


APPENDIX. 


Nore on New Arapric INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN THE 
MURSHIDABAD DistTrRicrs. 


I. Imseriptions on big brick mosque at Kheraul. 

The inscription records the erection of this mosque during 
the reign of ‘Alauddin Hussain Shah, son of Sayyid Ashraf-ul 
Husain by the great Khan Rif’at Khan in the Hijri year 900 
—1494-95 aD. 

Text. 

igs ad alll Cy ald oe olor g asle allt he ail JU 
Liss) ed aye! peae!| ole! ee i? — ſ42 — &li< — 
al; ola — — On Qu! peli) gle wae SB! est! Guolls 

» Xln5 Be 3 lies, eee as5b , alel. , asle 
No. Il. 2nd inacription found at Kheraul referring to the 

mosque of Rif’at Khan. 

wh wr ples arte all) gle wrt JU — S al... gli alt JL 
ceccveeee qyltutnd, Oopmeli 0 Kise) (gh Uy lled ally us lom—< 
III. Inscription jound at Babargram. 


The inscription records the erection of this mosque during 
the reign of ‘Alauddin Husain Shah by one Malik Mandal (San- 
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dal), son of Makhdiim Sh&h, in the year 905 = 1499-1500, on the 
Lith day of Rajab. 

Text. 
als; us’ LijsJ! cs SS us wr ale . aste al} sie — Jj 
wea leg lel age 9s 4 tye? gpata— 


iV. dmscreption found tn a ruined mosque near Suti. 


It records the erection of a mosque during the ceign of 
‘Alfjuddin Husain Sbah, son of Sayyid Ashraf-ul-Husaini by the 
great Khan Mugarrab Khin, son of Chind Matik, in the year 
909 = 1503-4 a.p. There is a verse on the nb which separates 
the two panels of the inscription. 

* 


Text. 
> 

Liss Wall) Qu al omnes cs rt ples tele allt cle Lot JL 
emt» Lysol, ile 4 S6J) abet! 
. (pee) as?! 

ail. , ashe alt ola . stems) (5,5! See Gy! lel slo Ce 
daw ee” wile sile Lp! le —zio pias ye eo lan! — [oe (.\ 
- Elian — 

A⸗ cz as! ope)! jdm  gllas al); coe 2 

o ob oe =-asle 2 —n 
V. The fragment of a Husain Shahi inscription found at Balia- 


ghatta and now in the possession of Maului Abul Fazal 
Saiyad, dated Rabi-al-awal 92\| A-H,.= 1515 A.D. 


ů Kim Jo ¥! gary ye or able, siakle 
Translation. 


* * * his kingdom and dominion [1 } [the} month of Rabi'- 
al-awal 921 a.H. 


Vi. Inscription found near the Sheker Dight or Sagar Digit 
tank. : 
It records the excavation of a tank during the reign of 
*‘Aljuddin Husain Shah, son of Sayyid ‘Ashraf-ul-Husaini, in 
the month of Rabi-ul-awwal of the year 921 = 1515-16 a.p. 
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Text. 
HRN woe ge Wlict soe ald alli YU 
* coll gy terol! rye aye! abe!) wilh) see i? 
ache all} oy! tbl) ste Vp 0B) yt 
+ Rilemns 9 crtyte y oda! Bim co Soll aary yee ag? dilble , 
Vil, lnasereption on a mosque at Nawadah. 
It records the erection of a mosque during the reign of 


Shahjahan by one Babar Khao Lodi, son of Shaikh Husain 
Lodi, in the year 1052—1642-43 a.p. 


Text. 
yes sy? = > aU oye pi = AU) Jew, oemeo al) ¥ al Y 
*1 ws? — 20 ——— a=)! 2 > (Bolo tas alls cptese!! 
MS cote? pal ales ole ale whet ( ¢ ) 5 lela) 
© eg sh BI abe GF (cay) ote Ete Ut 


Vill. Inscription on the tomb of Shah Husain Ghulam Qadiri 
at Beliaghatta, 


The inscription begins with the usual formulae and con- 
tains the name of the Saint and the year 1040 4a.4.=—1630-31 
4.D., which is most probably that of his death. 


Text. 
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lie 525 (__» JaeS Om Sine 5 Ge 5! as pals oo 
1S 59) SF de cn oh pid Joo (Sau,0 Jl 
X. Inscriptions relating to two mosques no longer in existence 
jound at Baliaghatta, Jangipur. 
They begin with the usual formule and record the erection 
of two mosques by the great Khan Ulugh Sarfaraz Khan—the 


Khan Majlis—during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah in the 
month of Ramzan in the year 847 a.H.= 1443 a.p. 


Text. - 

pins - 4)3L v sore ani, ast to * — pst be gy — ig? & 
. pba cslall ya 5 Lobos —— 1 5 wipe! aS 

PB et ee) g Lett pol lest y oat —— 1S 

XI. Inscription set on the top oj the sudder gate of the palace at 
dabad., 


Murshi 


It records the erection of a gate and contains a reference 
to Sultan Nasir-ud-din Nasrat Saah, King of Gour, and bears 
the date 936 Hijri (— 1529-1530 a.p.). 
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PLATE VI. 


INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF NASIR.UD.DIN MAHMUD SHAH A. H. 847, 
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ir. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXIX. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 


from p. 104 of the ‘‘ Journal and Proceedings "’ 
for I917. 


184. NovevTies mw Guerra Corns. 
(With Plate VII.) 


A few days ago | had a chance of seeing three highly 
interesting Gupta coins with a dealer of Lucknow, who bronght 
them to me with a view to sell them to the Museum. My offer 
though quite reasonable was low in his estimation. and as he 
expected an extravagant value I could not help returning them 
—of course after taking their casts, which I reproduce below. 
However I still hope to get them for the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, unless some too liberal a customer turns up to take 
them away! All are of gold and at least two of them appear 
to be unique. The third bears some uncommon features and 
can very well be treated as a new specimen. I should there- 
fore like to bring them to the notice of numismatists and pab: 
lish them accordingly. 
| One of these coins is of Chandragupta IT and presents a 
new variety of the Couch type. The remaining two are of 
Kumiragupta I, one belonging to the Peacock type Var. ä, 
while the other is an entirely new variety of the Lion-slayer 
type). With this foreword IT now proceed to notice the coins 
in detail. : 

(1) CHanpracupra IT. 


New variety of Couch type. 


—— facing right, seated on couch in an easy posture 
cheapo oriental fe nie oven 6 having the left leg tucked up with 

hanging over the couch on which rests his left leg, 
—— resting on the two pillows or cushions of the 
| gh “backed couch. The right fore-arm rests on the knee, the 
holding a lotus-stalk. The object held in the left hand 
, clear but looks like a lotus stalk. By the side of the 





* — under the left foot there is a vessel which I take to be 


sp itoc —— 


as 
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The marginal legend beginning from the proper left reada— 
paramabhiagavata (ma). 


The letters on the proper right margin are blurred and defy 
decipherment. The phe; akshara which can be made out is ta 
followed possibly by a visarga of which the lower dot is quite 
distinet. 

Rev—Lakshm! nimbate seated to proper right on a lotus, 
on which the left hand is placed holding a cornucopia. The 
right hand holds what is possibly a noose or string. Under- 
neath the lotus is a couch or throne of which two legs are vis- 
ible. Below this is a symbol which I cannot make out. The 
legend on the left side which is separated by a long line reads— 


Vikramadityah. 


| know of only two specimens of the Couch type, namely, those 
of the British Museum and the Indian Museum, which have 
been published and classed asa and 8.' Both differ from this 
specimen, which is therefore presumably unique and may be 
classed as variety y. That it belongs to Chandragupta II isclea 
from the reverse legend ‘ Vikramadityth.’ The legend beginning 
with Peramabhagavata is to be seen on the Horseman type of 
his coins.* 

This piece resembles more or less the Lyrist type of Samu- 
dragupta coins and may have been modelled on it. 


KumArRaGupta I. 
Peacock type. 
Var. 8. 

Obv.—King nimbate, standing left stooping slightly, with 
left leg crossing the right, which is bent at the knee, wea 
waist cloth and jewellery, his left hand resting on hip and right 
hand apparently feeding the peacock which stands on the right 
side facing the king. | J 


The legend on the right side reads — , 
Jayati svagunairggunaraa(ih).* ee 





On the left margin I find clear traces of eleven 
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king. Of these the last four, especially the 8th and the 9th 
which read andra and Ku,! may be read with some certainty as 
ndrakumdarath). This suggests the reading of the two preced- 
ing letters as mahe ; thus giving the full name of the king. viz. 
mahéindrakumara. The first letter on this side seems to read éa 
and the second perhaps stands for fru. If these two symbols 
really read éatru, the next word cannot but be one which means 
destroyer or the like. The adjective like nishitdi or nihantr can 
well fit in: this tentative reading giving us one half of a verse 
in the Vegavati metre. 

Rev.— Kartikeya riding his peacock facing to front holding 
spear in left hand over shoulder, with right hand probably 
sprinkling incense on altar; the peacock stands on a kind of 
platform ; border of dots. 

Legend to right reads— 


Mahendrakumara(h). 


This piece exhibits two novelties on account of which the 
coin may claim to be unique. One is the reduplication of the 
symbol for gu in the epithet gunarasih in accordance with Pani- 
ni’s aphorism wetcenat ¢* and the other is the position of 
the legs of the king which is different from that seen on al! the 
coins of this type of Kumiiragupta I which have been so far 
brought to light. 


Lion-slayer type. 
New Variety. 


Obv —King holding goad or anfuéa in right hand is seated 
on elephant which advances right and tramples a lion under his 
left foot; behind him is seated an attendant holding a chhatra 
over him. Several indistinct letters are to be seen on the mar- 
gin. Of these six or seven appear to be more or less complete. 
Beginning from above the head of the elephant I would read 
ksha(kshi) ta (ti) sa (Ava) ra. ......--- kerr keer . 

Rev.—Goddess nimbate, wearing long robes standing left. 
holding lotus ? with stalk in left hand which rests on the waist, 
the right hand is extended tijpwards as if feeding the peacock 
who stands to the right with beak touching the hand. Border 
of dots. No symbol. 

Legend commencing from above the right hand of the god- 


dess read ; 
Sinhanthanta mahendra(dityah). 


Altogether I find traces of ten symbols, three on the right 
and seven on the left side of the goddess. Of these eight are 


| A specimen, No, 255, noticed by Mr. Allon also givos symbols for 
 # Piinini viii, 446. . 
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pretty clear and can be made out with certainty, The aksharas 
just after the symbol for ndra or ndra@ are indistinct, but on the 
strength of what precedes them 1 think they can not be any- 
thing else but symbols for ditya(h). They could perhaps stand 
for Auma(rah), but their shape will hardly admit of the latter 
reading. In either case the legend is, I believe, quite new, as 
is the coin which bears it. This I call a new variety of the 
Lion-slayer, and not Elephant-rider type because of the epithet 
Sintanthanta found in the legend, and owing to the fact that a 
lion is trampled to death on the obverse side. Mr. Allen in hs 
excellent catalogue has shown five varieties of the Lion-slayer 
twpe of the coins of Kumargupta I. In all of them the king 
shoots the lion while standing, as is the case with the 
Tiger-slayer types; but here he kills tt by the elephant he is 
riding. The reverse of this coin, excepting the legend, is that 
of the T'iger-slayer type, and omitting the trampling of the lion 
the obverse is like that of the Llephant-rider twpe.' 


HrranaNDA SAS?TRI. 
Lucinow : 


The 30th October, 1916. 


185. Turee INTERESTING SASSANIAN DRACHMES. 
[With Plate VITT.] 


Of the three drachmes described below, one is of Kobad 1 
and is of special interest in that it bears no legend on the obverse 
and no date but only the mint on the reverse. The others are 
of Hormazd IV, one having on the reverse the date and the 
mint in changed positions contrary to the established usage, 
while the other is dated in his thirteenth regnal year. | 

Kobad I, nephew and successor of Balash (484-488) and son 
of Firdz I (459-484), was not disposed to be the humble servant 
of the priests and nobles to whom he owed the crown, and to 
humiliate them he played the dangerous game of encouraging Maz- 

_ dak, the energetic priest of a new religion, which demanded in 
the name of justice that he who had a superfluity of goods and 
several wives should impart to those who had none. This 
theory was actually put in practice to some considerable ex- 
tent, but then the nobility and slergy rose, deposed Kobid, 
and imprisoned him in the “ Castle of Oblivion” (identified by 
Sir H. Rawlinson as Gilgerd in northern Susiana) garry We 
brother Jamasp on the throne in 497. Kobiid, however, escaped _ 


to the Hephthalites, where he had once lived 
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received in marriage the daughter of the king, and with his 
help expelled Jaimisp and recovered his kingdom in 49%. 

Kobad died, eighty-two vears old, 13th September 531. and 
was succeeded by his destined heir, Khusrau 1, surnamed 
Anésharvan ‘“‘the Blessed’, whom his father is said to have 
caused to be crowned as he lay on his deathbed. 

Kobid or Kabéad is the Avestic word Kawita © found on 
the gate (see the Bundehesh, Translation, West, 1850, p. 136), 
It is Qobad according to the Arabic orthography and in Greek 
KaSarys, KaSaéys, Kovdiys, ete. (See Justi, lranisches Namen- 
buch, p. 159). 

On his coins we find Aavat and rarely Aavad, amplified 
from his sixteenth vear by the word a/fzit'nt’ (from afza’ni’k 

‘excellent “) which is sometimes found abridged as afzi and 
af. WKobfd is the only king who has this word associated with 
his name. On the coins of his successors afzi’n or afzi't is 
always separate and inscribed on the other sido of the field. 
During his first reign, we find on the reverse his name Aaval 
with the indication of the city of issue. 

Although there were some exceptions during the reign of 
Firoz I, the usage of marking the regnal year on the drachmes 
was not established till the reign of Jimisp in 497. There- 
after the date is inscribed in the field on the reverse to the 
left, the right being reserved for the mint-monogram. This 
usage became a definite convention which endured till the end 
of the Sissinian dynasty. It was maintained by the Arabs in 
their copies of the S&ssinian drachme, struck in the course 
of the seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and the 
Ispehbeds of Tabaristin followed the same usage on their 
coinage. 

With his restoration to the throne, Kobid adopted from 
his predecessors the practice of dating his coins. The earliest 
certain date is of the year 11 (iajdeh) which corresponds with 
499: for the reading aroki (one) mentioned by Dorn was dis- 
puted with reason by Bartholomaei (Mélanges asiatiques, April 
1859, p. 613). The last date is of the year 43 (se chehel), which 
is the year 531, the series between these two dates being com- 

lete. 
® The mint-monograms did not appear on the drachmes 
of the early monarchs till the reign of Bahram 1V (388-399). 
During the time of this king and his successors Yezdegerd | 
(399-420) and Bahram V (420-438), the monograms, which are 
composed of a few letters only, were inscribed on the right and 
left or on both sides of the fire surmounting the altar on the 
reverse side of the drachmes. Under Yezdegerd I] (488-457) 
the monograms passed into the field on the right and were 
regularly confined to that place. 

From the year 13 during the second reign (499-531) of 
Kobad I, the nian coinage is enriched with the marginal 
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addition of crescents and stars, the conjunction of Venus and 
the Moon, the emblem of felicity in ancient Eran. 


Description of the first drachme. 


Metal.—Silver. Datc.-—Nil. 


Weight.—61 grains. Mint.—BST (Bost). 
Diameter.— 1-15 inches. 


— cc. PN 
oO i Py, BST ( Bost). 


Obverse.—Bust of king to right, with a verv short beard, 
wearing an embattled crown, surmounted by a crescent with 
the traditional Sassinian globe, having a fillet floating on each 
side. A crescent on the forepart of the crown and a star be- 
hind it. Hair brought back in ringlets. A crescent over each 
shoulder and a fillet floating beside it. In front of the nose a 
pair of crescents and a star above them. Dress and necklace 
with three pendant pearls. The whole device enclosed in a 
grénetis with three crescents and stars on the margin. 

Reverse.—An altar adorned with bands, surmounted by the 
fire with two attendants. A star to the left and a crescent to 
the right of the fire. In the field to the left two letters which 
mav be read PN from the outside of the piece, and to the right 
the mint-monogram BST. The whole device enclosed in a 
grénetis. 

There is no legend on the obverse, a very unusual occur- 
rence on a Sfissinian drachme. It will be seen from the crown 
and the design of the reverse that the coin is of Kobad I in his 
second reign. ‘The two letters PN to the left on the reverse 
may perhaps be the commencement of the date, either panch’ 
mst (25) or panch’ sth (35), since they occupy the place of 
the date. They certainly do not represent panch’ deh (15), 
because the coin manifestly belongs to the later part of his 
second reign and the star in front of the head was introduced 
about the year twenty. I am somewhat inclined to r the 
letters as the commencement of panch’ sih (35) since the 
drachme of this vear figured in Dorn (Pl. X XJ, fig 47) resem- 
bles very closely the coin under review, also issued from the 
same mint, and without any legend on the obverse. 


— 

The mint-monogram BST represents the town of Bost ‘ww 
which is thus written in full. Krom the position which it 
occupies on the coin, this monogram cannot be confounded 

as a faulty inscription of the number twenty, bist, which is | 

always written viel on the coins. — | —* 
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Mordtmann (7.D.M_G., 1879, p. 128, no. 63) read this mono- 
gram BST and identified it with the town of Bost in Segist&in 
(Seistain). He found it only on the drachmes of Kobaéd I, 
years 36 (523) and 41 (529), and Khusrau I, year 12 (542). 

De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, pr. 335, § 57) 
thinks that the last letter O is only a deformation of to and 
that this monogram represents Bost. He finds it only im 52% 
(year 35 of Kobdad I). 

I am of opinion that the last ligature is not a letter at all 
but a mark representing a full-stop, to show that the name 
Bost is written full in all its letters. 

‘According to Ebn Haukal and other writers, it is one of 
the principal cities in the province of Seistan. It is the Abeste 
of Pliny. It was founded by Bastur, the Bastavairi of the 
Avesta and the Nastur of the Shihnameh. It is said to have 
been founded at the time when King Gushtisp had gone to 
Seistan, to be a guest of Rustam, and to propagate the Zoroas- 
trian religion there, a short time before his second war with 
Arjasp.” (Shatrdihi-i-Airain, in the Asiatic Papers, p. 173, by 
De. J. J. Modi). 


The second coin was struck by Hormazd IV and has on the 
reverse the mint to the left and the date to the right in defiance 
of the established custom noted above, 

Hormazd IV, who ascended the throne in February 579%, 
was the son of Khusrau I by the Turkish princess, and on this 
account he is surnamed Turkzideh * son of the Turk.” He 
was deposed and soon after put to death in the summer of 590. 

Hormazd (Hormisdas, Ormazd, etc.) is the abridged form 
of Ahuramazda, Zend, Ahura ** Creator’ and Mazda * Omnis- 
cient.”” The name is written in Pahlavi, with the transposition 
of h, Afiharmazdt. The Greek form “Opsivéas implies that the 
pronunciation was Hormizd. (See Justi, Namenbuch, p. 7). 

On his coins we find his name Atiharmazi or Attharmaz 
accompanied by afzt or afziin. 


Description of the second drachme. 


Metal.—Silver. Date.—Shata (six). 
Weight.—57 grains. Mint.—ZUZN (Zuzen). 
Diameter.—1-20 inches. 


- gd ZUZN (Zuzen). 
—_—0 SHTA (Shata&). 


Obverse—Bust of king to right, wearing a high tiara, sur- 
mounted by the traditional globe. The hair brought back 
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m curls and a short beard. Dress and necklace. Over each 
shoulder a Sassinian fillet floating. In front of the crown, « 
erescent and star, and behind it, a star. 

Legend.—Iin front of the face, Atiharmazi (very much 
defaced owing to the deep impression on the reverse), and 
behind the head afzi‘n. 

Attharmazt afzi'n ** Long live Hormazd.”’ 

Grénetis and outside it on the margin three crescents and 
stars. 

Keverse.—An altar, adorned with bands, surmounted by 
the fire. having two attendants. <A crescent to the right and 
n star to the left of the fire. 

Legend.—To the left in the field the mint ZUZN and to 
the right the date shata (six), 

Grenetis. 

The peculiarity of this drachme is that on the reverse the 
mint is engraved in place of the date and wice versa. As far as 
[am aware this isthe sole recorded instance of such a departure 
from the prevailing practice In the drachme figured by Dorn 
(Pl. NXVI, fig. 12) the apparent change is due to the perver- 
sion of the design on the reverse, as the result of faulty die- 
sinking. When seen in a mirror the whole reverse presents no 
unusual feature. 

De Morgan (Rev. Num., p. 507. no. 177) cites this mint- 
monogram as unique in 590, and gives the reading GUGU as 
very doubtful. He is unable to recall the name of any town 
answering to this reading. 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 23, no. 44, Pl. IV, no. 51; 
and 1879. p. 124, no. 36) reads another monogram, similar to 
this but having a vertical stroke at the end instead of the dot, 
ZUZNU and identifies it with the town of Zuzen in Khorasan. 
De Morgan (p. 507, no. 75) reads it GUGUN without any iden- 
tification. ‘There is also another monogram similar but having 
two vertical strokes at the end. I am of opinion that these 
strokes are nothing but a full-stop. In the monogram on m¥ 
coin there is a dot, which is also intended to show that the 
name ts written in full with all its letters, as in the case of 
Gost, already noted. 

The vertical stroke is either an O or an U and corresponds 
with the optional O which in MS. Pahlavi is found follo 
b. p.t, ch. k,n and g, either in the body or at the end 
words. Even the oldest MSS. fail to observe any uniformity 
as reyards this redundant O, but insert or omit it indiscrimi- 
nately, This seems to show that O though inserted at a very 
early date was not pronounced. 

t wz of | 
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an Zand not a G. De Morgan is very cautious in accepting 
the reading of Mordtmann and remarks that it seems prefer- 
able to refrain from all interpretations until we possess a great 
number of coins or till one of these monograms is found in 
another epoch, permitting us to fix the value of the first sign. 
[read the monogram ZUZN on this coin and identify it 


with the town of Zuzen after Mordtmann. “* wis3 Zewzen (also 
pronounced Zuzen) is a town and vast canton between Nishé- 
purand Herat. It was dependent ordinarily on the province of 
Nishipir, It was surnamed * Little Basrah’ on account of 
ite producing many doctors, savants and learned men. 

‘The name Zuzen was given in the following circumstances. 
When the Magi transported the fire which they adored in Azer- 
baijan to Seistan, the camel which carried it, arrived on the 
site of this actual town, knelt down and refused to rise again 
Its conductor then said to it, zud zen (w} 93), that is to say, 


haste thee (US), but the animal did not move, even when 
cajoled and struck. It is in remembrance of this portent that 
a temple of fire was erected on that spot and was given this 
name."" (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire géographique, his- 
torique et littéraire de la Perse, ete., p. 200). 


Description of the third drachme. 


Metal.—Silver. Date.—Stj deh (thirteen). 
Weight.—59 grains. Mint.—RD (Hekatompylos). 
Diameter.— 1-20 inches. 


Attharmazi afzin. 


~~ 3 GU» 
Ay — RD (Hekatompylos). 


This coin is also of Hormazd IV and the description is 
almost the same as the last. 

_ Hormazd IV came to the throne in February 579 and as 

was customary he reckoned his first regnal year from the last 

New Year's day, which fell on 30th June 578. According to 

‘Noeldeke, he was deposed and killed in the summer of 590. It 
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thirteenth regnal year on 27th June 590, as can be proved from 
the coins of Khusrau II, Bahram Chobin and Bistam. They 
reckoned the commencement of their first regnal year from 27th 
June 590. That shows that the deposition and the death of 
Hormazd IV took place after the year had changed, otherwise 
they would have reckoned even the few days preceding the 
new vear as their first regnal year. 

It must have taken some time for the news of the events 
in Ctesiphon, the capital, to reach distant Hekatompylos, and 
in the meantime coins were struck and issued in the name of 
Hormazd IV bearing the year 13, (See what is said by 
Gutschmid, Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 746). 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 126) mentions an unique 
piece in his collection dated in the vear 13 (stj deh) of Hormazd 
[V. He says: “ Till now no other specimen is known of the 
year 13. The letters are accurate and distinct and particularly 
the vear 13 is undoubtedly entire; it is written stj deh.” Such 
is the case with the coin now described. 

Mordtmann’s coin was struck at Gondishipir, the city 
between Dizful (Lat. 32° 22° N, Long. 48° 27’ E) and Shushter 
(Lat. 32° 3° N, Long. 48° 53° E) whose ruins are now known as 
Jundishiptir. It was founded by Shaiptr I and Khusrau I 
imstituted there a university specially for the study of medicine. 

* seg! (cote Jondi Shapour, or 5-34 —E Gondi Shapour, 
is a considerable city, populous and pleasant, abounding in dates 
and the produce of agriculture."’ (OQuseley, Ibn Haukal, p.77). 

Drouin (Les légendes des monnaies Sassanids, p. 49) speaks of 
a piece of Khusrau II of the year 39 (nij sth) in the Hermitage 
Museum, struck at Dirabgerd. There is another in the Bartho- 
lomaeci collection (Pl. XXX, fig. 43) struck at Meibud. The 
year 39 commenced on 17t h June 628, though Khusrau IT had 
been deposed on the 25th February 628, and killed four days 
later on the 29th. Drouin explains this fact by the ignorance 
of the death of the king in the cities remote from the capital 
and thus supports my theory. (See also what is said by Noel- 
deke, Tabari, p. 432; Mordtmann, Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 140; and 
Gutschmid, Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 746). 

llth October, 1916. Furpoonser D. J. PARUCK. 


186. Own a Sttver Corn oF THE SASSANIAN KING KHOREZAD- 
KHAHUSRAD. 


(Note.—In order that the French and German quotations be well compre- 
hended I have thought fit to give their fairly literal translation | to 
English, rather than giving them in the original language. } 


; According to Drouin, the essays of Mordtmann, combined 
with the plates of Bartholomaei, should be used still as the 
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basis of all Sassanian studies. Dorn in his preface to these 
plates (page 9) remarks: ‘In this magnificent collection one 
sceks in vain coins of the two Sassanian queens Boran-dukht and 
Azermi-dukht and other ephemeral kings, if they everstruck any 
coins. But the absence of these is compensated by many 
others which are not found elsewhere. In any case this collec- 
tion is unique of its kind and the most complete that is known to 
me.’’ Though new types have been published, no addition has 
been made to the list of sovereigns whose coins are known save 
in the case of Bistam and Queen Borin. The discovery of 
coins of any sovereign not mentioned in these plates can be 
regarded without question as a matter of great numismatic 
interest. 

I bought recently two parcels of Sassanian coins. several 
of which are very rare. Out of these I found two similar in 
design to those of the last years of Khusrau Parviz. On the 
obverse of one is the face of a king with moustache and beard 
and on the other that of a young boy without the slightest 
trace of any hair on the lips or chin. The reverse of both are 
practically the same in design, having the same mint (NIHCh) 
and same year (two). The former bears the legend on the 
obverse ‘‘ Attharmazi,’” the latter ‘* KAiisrai.’” The crowns of 
both these kings are exact copies of that which adorns the head 
of Khusrau Parviz in the issues of the last years of his reign 
(Dorn, Pil, XXX). 

Thomas (Sassanians in Persia, p. 26) says: ‘‘ That these 
headdresses have considerablo significance in the attribution of 
our medals, and in most cases, even where the legends are 
hopelessly obscure or obliterated, we can place our specimens 
with the utmost certainty by the test of the form of the crown, 
which was officially adopted and usually retained throughout 
as the banner or special discriminatory emblem of the ruling 
monarch.’’ 

On that assumption as well as the general design and the 
legends I assign the former coin to Hormazd V (Dorn, PL. 
XXXII, fig. 2 *) and the latter to Khusrau. But the question is, 
which Khusraut Of course the one who ruled after Khusrau 
Parviz; because on comparing the portrait and tiara of his 
second year (Dorn, Pl. XXVIII, figs. 3 and 4) with those of my 
coin, a vast difference is at once noticeable, forcing us to the 
conclusion on common numismatic grounds that this coin is of 
a king who ruled after Khusrau Parviz. As far as is known to 
us there were three Khusraus who attained the kingship for a 
space during the period of anarchy. 

Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G,, 1880, P- 145) mentions a coin on 
which he reads the name ‘‘ Kesra.” It is a reading which is 
altogether uncertain, Thomas had proposed for this the read- 


ing ‘*‘ Iarashf’" in 1872. The Arab form ‘‘ Kesra’’ which was 


formed much later is impossible on a Sassanian coin where the 
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word would be written in Pablavi as ‘‘ Khusrui’’ (Drouin, 
Revue Numismatique, III, 11, 1893, p. 168). 

Drouin refers (on the above page cited) to a coinof Khore- 
zid-Khusrau. He says: ** We have of a certainty the coins of : 
Kobid Shiroie (on whose coins we have the name Kobad- 
Firoz), Ardeshir ILI, Borin, Khorezid-Khusrau and Yezdegird.’’ 
He has not mentioned Hormazd V, whose coins also are known. 

Noeldeke (Tabari, p. xxviii) describes a coin of Khorezid- 
Khusrau in the Berlin Museum. ‘‘ After the printing of this 
book was almost completed Dr. Ermann sent me the cast of a 
Pahlavi coin from the Royal Coin Cabinet of Berlin which, to 
judge by its appearance, belongs to the latest period of the 
empire and shows the name of Chosrau (Khiisrut). The number 
of the year is two (farin) and the mint NIH. As Dr. Ermann 
conjectures, this can only be Chorezédh-Chosrau. During his 
brief reign therefore there occurred a new-year’s day; the 
second year which he counts is conjecturally that beginning 
with the 16th June 632 and is consequently the first of Yazde- 
gerd III. A particularly interesting fact is that he 1s represent. 
ed on the coin as wholly beardless like Ardashir III and like 
Yazdegerd III in his earlier days. He was therefore like the 
latter a child invested with the semblance of power by certain 
of the nobles. This very well fits in with the tradition." 

Drouin supports Noeldeke in ascribing the coin to Khorezad- 
Khusrau. ‘* We believe very willingly with Noeldeke that the 
piece in the Cabinet of Berlin which he describes (p. xxvii of 
his Tabari), with the legend Khusrui is of Khosrocs III Khore- 
zaid.°" Revue Archéologique, 1898, p. 200). 

Justi (Grundriss der [Iranischen Philologie, Vol. II, 1900, 
p. 545) speaks of a coin of Khorezad-Khusrau which is dated 
from the second year. It is the same that is mentioned by 
Noeldeke and Drouin. 

My coin is similar to the one in the Berlin Museum, des- 
cribed by Noeldeke, as will be seen from the illustration and 
ita description later on. 

Drouin laments (Revue Numism. IIL, 11, 1893, p. 167) that 
‘*The history of the last Sassanians is confusing and difficult 
to establish. Between Kbusrau Parviz who died in February 
628 and the accession of Yezdegird III, the last monarch of 
this celebrated dynasty, at the end of 632, that is to say during 
a space of four years, nearly ten sovereigns or pretenders came 
to the throne. This confusion arose partly from the brevity of 
the reign of each of these monarchs and partly from Oriental 
historians who do not agree as to either the number of these 
princes or their names. There are almost as many different 
lists as there are historians. They provide us with so many 
discouragingly different readings in the royal series of the last 
Sassanians. We can only hope that possibly Numismatics will 
throw some light on this confusion.’’ 8 
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My investigations into the history of the coinage of this 
period have led me to expect a much lower degree of exacti- 
tude than I was at one time prepared todemand The materi- 
als, either legendary or monumental, hitherto available for 
elucidating this history, are but scanty and it is unreasonable 
to expect much help from numismatics, when the number and 
variety of the coins of the last ephemeral sovereigns of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty are so limited. 

To understand the history of these sovereigns | cannot do 
better than quote so distinguished a apecialist on Iranian sub- 
jects as Justi (Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, Vol II, 
1900, p. 545), whose terse account contains all the historical 
information we require for our immediate purpose. 

** During the time of his (fe Kobad Shiroé’s) minor son 
Ardashir IIL there took place a greater incursion of the Kha- 
zars in Georgia, Albania and Armenia. ShahrvarAiz was defeat- 
ed both in Uti and in the vicinity of Lake Jelam (Brosset, His. 
de la Georgie, additions 493). Thereafter this general, having 
obtained the consent of Herakleios ata meeting in Arabiasos, 
removed the youthful monarch and himself ascended the throne 
on the 27th April 630. He was alain on the 9th June. In 
Khorasin he was opposed by Khusrau III, the son of Kavadh. 
a brother or more correctly son of Ormazd LV, immediately after 
the death of Ardashir. Then we find mentioned aJuvanshér, son 
of Khusrau IL, and Gurdia, a sister of Bahram Chuabin, who 
according to certain sources had already been assassinated by 
Siroé (see Noeldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. 300, note 2). After Shahr- 
varaz, Borin, who is alleged to have been married to him, was 
crowned in Ktesiphon. She was a daughter of Khusrau. She 
finally concluded peate with the emperor. The restoration of 
the holy cross is ascribed to her, but it was received earlier by 
Herakleios (according to Theophanes in 503 from Kavadh), 
because it was ceremoniously set up on the 14th September 629, 
and it was later brought to Byzantium (see Guidi'’s Syrische 
Chronik 32). Borin reigned from May 630 to October 631 
(these dates are inferable from the coins, see Drouin, Revue 
Numism. IIT, 11, 1893, 162). It appears that she abdicated 
the throne in consequence of the defeat of her general. After 
the brief interregnum of Jushnasbandeh, a cousin or more 
correctly nephew, of Khusrau Il and son of Kavadh (according 
to Tabari), the brother of Khusrau II, there came to the 
throne Azarmidukht, a second daughter of Khusrau II, who, 
however, found a rival king in Ormazd V, the son of one of the 
sons of Khusrau II killed by Siroé; who according to his coins, 
which are still existing, upheld himself till his second year, 
that is up to the firat year ot Yezdegerd, and then was killed 
by the soldiers in Nisibin. After the assassination of Azarmi. 
dukht there followed a Khusrau [V,son of Mibr Jushnasp and a 
grandson of Khusrau I. Then came Péréz called Jushnasban- 
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deh, probably his brother, and after him a son of Khusrau 
Il, who had escaped murder, named Khurrazad Khusrau, 
of whom we possess a coin which is dated from the second 
year; so that he must have reigned shortly before and after 
the New Year’s day, 16th June 632 (Noeldeke, Gesch. d. Per- 
ser XXVIII). Thus between the death of Khusrau Il on the 
29th of February, 628, and the advent of Yezdegerd ILI, from 
whom the era of Yezdegerd is dated 16th June 632, there 
reigned twelve persons and during this chaos the lance thrusts 
of the Arabs threatened the gates of the Empire.’’ 

It seems clear that Khorezid-Khusrau and Ferrukhziad- 
Khusrau are the names of one and the same person. ‘There isa 
great deal of confusion between the words ‘‘ ferrukh’'’ and 
‘* khore,’’ both having the meaning of ‘* Majesty ’’ and em- 
ployed for designating the king. For this confusion see Noel- 
deke, Tabari, pp. 292 and 395; Guidi, Syrische Chronik, 1893. 
p. 24; Justi, Namenbuch, p. 97; and Hiibschmann, Iranica 
in Z.D.M.G_., 1893, p. 622. 

Khorezad-Khusrau was a son of Khusrau Parviz. He 
reigned for a short time before and after the 16th June 632, and 
was slain in the second half of 632 or the first half of 633. 

I think I am not far wrong in concluding from the his- 
tory of this period that more than one sovereign ruled simulta- 
neously in different capitals, set up by the contending factions. 
This state of things has perhaps led to the confusing nature of 
the dates. In order that some idea may be formed I place 
before those who would interest themselves in the pursuit, a 
certain amount of materials collected for my own use, which 
have a special bearing on this period, but which circumstances 
make it impossible for me to utilize immediately to the full. 


Description of the Coin. 

M etal—Silver. 

Weight—64°5 grains. 

Size—Oval, 1))° x 1’. 

Date—Two. 

M int—Nibch. 

Obverse.—The bust of king to right, wearing a crown 
adorned with two wings and surmounted by a crescent and star. 
The hair of the head is brought behind and arranged in a clus- 
ter of locks. The face is that of a boy without the slightest 
trace of moustache or beard, having in the ear a triple pendant 
of pearls. Round the neck, a pearl necklace having two 
pendant pearls in front and two strings of pearls reaching 
below the bust. The dress is adorned with a crescent and star- 
on each shoulder. In the field over both shoulders float a Sis- 
s4nian fillet and a crescent over the left shoulder near the 
chin. Between the crown and the wing behind the head is a 
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star and in front of the crown, below the wing, a crescent and 
star. <A larger portion of the bust of the king is portrayed than 
* the coins of monarchs immediately preceding or succeeding 
iim. 

Leqend.—In front of the face reading from top from the 
outside of the coin: Khisraz. . 

Behind the head reading from top from the inside of the 
coin, @ monogram and below it: afzita,. Khiisrii afzata — 
** Long live Khusrau.’’ 

The whole device except the two wings is enclosed in double 
grenetis, outside of which on the margin are set three crescents 
and stars, to the left, right and at the bottom. 

Feverse.—A blazing fire-altar adorned with bands having 
two personages on both sides, wearing tiaras surmounted by a 
crescent and a fillet floating from their tiaras. Both their 
hands resting on their swords. In the field to the left of the fire, 
a star; to the right, a crescent and a dot on each side of the 
upper base of the altar. 

Legend.—To the right, NIHCh (Nihchavan); to the left, 
larin (two). 

Triple grénetis outside, on the margin of which are set 
four crescents and stars disposed in a cross. 


Obv. 


tp re ov — ve pr Khisrfii afzatis 





What is the significance of the crescents and stars on this 
coin t The conjunotion of Venus and the moon was a sign of 


oP! 
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good luck and prosperity in ancient Erin. This celestial phe- 
nomenon is represented for the first time on the drachmes of 
Phraates LV, son of Orodes, the Arsacid king who reigned from 
37 B.c. to4a.c. Is it as a sort of irony that Phraates IV, the 
parricide and fratricide, had chosen this symbol? The Pahlavi 
word which designated this astrological conjunction was naz- 
dake (AvéSta, nazda); the Arabic word ‘igtiran becomes giran 
in Modern Persian. The sign of the conjunction reappears on 
the coins of Firdz in the third year of bis reign (460 a.c). This 
symbol is set on the coins of this sovereign and of his sucessors 
above the altar on the reverse till the end of the dynasty. Be- 
sides it is figured, on the obverse to the right and to the left 
of the royal crown, from KobdéAd (488 a.c.). Lastly, dating 
from the thirteenth year of the reign of the same monarch, the 
symbol of the reunion of Venus in the crescent is figured at 
three places on the margin of the obverse of the piece, and it 
hereafter forms part of the Saissinian type until after the 
conquest and under the Arab governors of Persia. We know 
that these governors had adopted for their coins the type of 
the Sassanian piece with the legends in Pahlavi, and the figure 
of the altar of fire, albeit contrary to the religion of Mubam- 
mad. The altarand thesymbol disappear from the purely Arab 
coins bearing Kufic characters, but the astrological figure be- 
comes the emblem of the Muslims and formed the origin of the 
crescent on the banner of Muhammad. 

The Persian astrology had been borrowed with its wise 
organisation from the Babylonians. The Avesta and the Pah- 
lavi literature make frequent mention of astrological devices side 
by side with the cosmological and meteorological phenomena. 
In the history of the Sassinians it is often connected with the 
_horoscopes and the consultation of stars by the sovereigns. We 
find in consequence, on engraved gems, numerous astrological 
subjects, notably the signs of the zodiac and the image of 
An&hita, the only goddess that is represented. The name of 
Venus, in the Avesta, is Anihita ‘‘the immaculate."" It was 
peculiarly adored in Persia and the Avesta contains a very 
poetic hymn about this goddess: ‘The high and powerful im- 
maculate which has descended from the stars upon the Earth.”’ 
It belongs to the epoch in which the cult of this strange divinity 
was introduced by Artaxerxes Mnemon (404-261 B.0.). — It is 
thus we can explain the presence of the figure of Andhita on 
the Sa&ssinian engraved gems. In the first century of the 
Christian era, Ané&hita is confounded with Artemis. In the 
| astrology the name of this planet is Ishtar (the goddess 
of the sky, bélit-shame), famous in the Assyro-Babylonian my- 
thology, and this becomes the Astarté of the posterior Semitic 
religions. In the cuneiform texts the name of Anidhita is 
Damigqitou (from damaqou, to be pure), she is the goddess of 
the waters, wife of Iao, god of the ocean, the pure element 
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par excellence. The Greeks have transformed Damiqitou in 
Aavx7) and the Persians have translated the name in their lan. 
guage; but they have changed the attribution and have applied 
to the planet Venus, on account of its brilliant light, the name 
of the Chaldean goddess of purity. During the Pahlavi period 
the name of Venus was Anahita but the modern Persian name is 
nahid and the Arabic is zahera, which has the same meaning of 
‘*brightness.’” (Drouin, Gazette beloe de Numismatique Brux- 
elles, 1901). 

The moon in the Cuneiform inscriptions is ilu Sin ‘‘ the god 
Sin,’ in the Avesta it is the god Maonha, which in Persian 
became Mah. Whether at a remote epoch the Avesta people 
gave, like the Babylonians, to the moon the precedence over the 
sun (see Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1905, 
p- 72) cannot be proved from the Avesta. The sun as the orb 
of the day, giving light and warmth, the moon as the light of 
the night, regulating the time by its waxing 6mwaning, have 
from the most ancient times been the object of worship. Both 
are often invoked in the Avesta. The Khorshéd yasht and 
Khorshéed Nyayish are dedicated to the sun, and the Mah 
Yasht and the Mah Nydyish tothe moon. In the writings of 
the younger Avesta the religion of Zoroaster no longer appears in 
its original state, but has in the course of time lost a part of its 
old traditions and taken up various new elements (see Geldner, 
Ueber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, p. IV). It is certain 
that in the latest times of the Sfissinians, who called them- 
selves brothers of the moon and wore a crescent on their dia- 
dem, as we see from their coins, the cult of the moon became 
more and more important. It is indeed possible that the cult 
of the moon-god was transmitted from Babylonia. A testi- 
mony to the higher rank of Sin, the moon-god, in Babylon is the 
computation of time according to the moon-phases, the moon 
being on account of the regularity of its changes a better guide 
four men than the sun. (See Jastrow, I, pp. 66, 67, 72 and 73). 

Recently Huesing has expressed the opinion (Iranischer 
Mondkult, Archiv-fiir Religionswissenschaft IV, 349-357) that 
the moon played a part of considerable importance in the Ira- 
nian religion. The orb which, in the stereotyped representa- 
tions in relief of the Achaemenian tombs at Naqsh-i-Rustam, 
floats in the air above the fire-altar, is, according to him, intend- 
ed for the moon. In Stolze’s well-known work the author 
believes that he recognises on the first tomb of Persepolis the 
crescent at the base of the orb. In Dieulafoy’s book (L’ Art 
Antique de la Perse, Achémenides, Parthes, Sassanides, Paris, 
1884-86) the half-circle, as the author says, may be seen quite 
distinctly, for example, in Plate LV, Tombeau de Darius. 
Dieulafoy speaks of it plainly as the ‘‘ disque lunaire’’ (IIL. 


partie, p. 4). Hitherto most scholars took this o1 ——— 





globe for an emblem of the sun. Ker-Porter, who visited 
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tombs, says in his description (Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, etc., Vol. 1, pp. 516-524) of this 
first tomb-relief as follows: ‘' A pedestal of three steps is sur 
mounted by an altar evidently charged with the sacred fire, a 
large fame of it appearing at the top; high over it, to the 
right, we see a globular shape, doubtless intended for the sun, 
of which the fire below was the offspring and the emblem,” 
Spiegel (Erin. Altertumsk. III. 810) says: *‘ A globe which no 
doubt is intended for an emblem of the sun or of Mithra.’’ 
Also Weissbach (Grundr. d. ir. Phil. Il, 57) takes the disc for 
the sun, and K. D, Kiash, who, like Weissbach, visited these 
tombs on the spot, expresses himself as follows: (Ancient Per- 
sian Sculptures: or the Monuments, Buildings, Bas-Reliefs, 
Rock Inscriptions, etc., belonging to the kings of the Achwme- 
nian and Sassanian Dynasties of Persia, by K. D. Kiash, Bombay, 
1889. p. 140.) * Opposite him (i.e. the king), on a platform, is 
a burning censer, on the top of which is an emblem of the rising 
gun."” On the excellent reproduction which Kiash gives on 
Plate xlvii, a shade is drawn into the circle above the fire- 
altar, which has, I believe, no other purpose than to point out 
that the emblem is a globe and not a mere circle. A photo 
graphical reproduction of this relief, representing a globe, will 
show on the right or the left side and beneath, according to 
the distribution of light, a shade which may be mistaken for a 
crescent. No doubt a celestial orb is represented here, but the 
crescent which Huesing professes to see in Stolze’s work is, I 
think, nothing else but the shade of the globe, which the 
a es her reproduction gives unmistakably. Perhaps the 

ifference between the representations of Stolze and Dieulafoy 
may be explained by the different distribution of light on the 
occasion of photographing. A. V. W. Jackson (Persia Past 
and Present, pp 27-8), who visited the tombs, takes the orb for 
the sun. ‘The monarch is portrayed in the same manner as 
he is seen on the Behistan soulptures, bow in hand, but his 
attitude is now that of worship before the sacred fire, over 
which floats the familiar winged effigy of Auramazda with the 
emblem of the sun shining in the background.’" We must 
bear in mind the prominent place which the moon worship 
undoubtedly held in very ancient times in Babylonia, Armenia 
and in Persia under the S&ssinians. If Huesing is right, the 
moon-cult of the Iranians should have existed already at the 
time of Darius [. Also Christensen (Orientalistische Literatur- 
zeitung VII, pp. 49-52) thinks it not improbable that, at any 
rate in the time of Zoroastrianism, the cult of the moon-god 
was closely connected with fire- worship. 

The veneration of fire, especially of the fire of the hearth, 
is one of the most ancient religious conceptions. It is not aston- 
ishing, therefore, to find it also in the Avesta, which preaches 
everywhere yeneration for the element of fire. Hence we find 
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on the coins the fire-altar, which is not of the king as suggested 
by Mordtmann, but as Drouin rightly affirms consecrated by 
the king, and I think Thomas is right in representing it (Sassa- 
nians in Persia, p. 18) as ‘*the small portable altar depicted 
on the coins, which, as a portion of the religious paraphernalia, 
formed so constant an accompaniment of regal processions and 
royal progresses, from the days of Cyrus the Great to those of 
Yesdegird, who carried his revered fire in its fit receptavle even 
in his last hasty flight before the conquering Arabs.” 

On account of the veneration of fire the Persians have 
often been called ‘* fire-worshippers."’ It would be equally 
logical for Christians to be called ‘* Cross-worshippers '’ after 
the symbol of their faith. Even in early times Muhammadan 
writers have endeavoured to defend the Persians from this 
charge. The immortal Firdausi says in his Shah-nameh : 


Hoy A ylSorinyy Haz why st af (cake 


Say not that they (i.e. the Persians) were worshippers of 
fire, they were worshippers of the Holy God.’’ 

It will suffice to say that the Persians and their descen- 
dants the Parsia do not worship fire as a divinity. Fire was 
considered by Zoroaster as the purest symbo!) of the Divinity, 
and is held by the Zoroastrians to be the emblem of refulgence, 
glory and light, the traest symbol of God, the invisible Creator 
of the universe. Therefore the observances paid to fire are very 
prominent. 

I must deal at some length on the monogram on the ob- 
verse and the mint-name on the reverse of this coin, in con- 
tinuation of my previous note oa the coin of Queen Béran, 

There appeared a monogram which replaced afzii on the 
coins of Hormazd IV in the sixth year of his reign. (Dorn, PI. 
xxvi,-fig. 11). This monogram is composed of several) letters 
and strictly s ing it is but a conventional representation of 
the word ajzt, which it has replaced. The interpretation of 
this sign has caused a good deal of discussion, and has been 
interpreted in diverse ways by Dorn (Bulletin Histor., 1843 and 
Mélanges asiatiques, t. III, 1857); Stickel (Handbuch der 
morgenlindischen Minzkunde, 1870, * 98 and following) ; Mordt- 
mann (Z.D.M.G., VIII, XII, XXXIV, p. 129); Thomas (Indo- 
Sassanian Coins, 1883, p. 17); and Drouin (Revue Archéologique, 
1884, 1885 and 1598), 
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Thomas reads salam for the first sign and amarch for the 
second; but he adds that the right sense remains an enigma. 
Mordtmann reads zaman afztit *‘ tempus augeatar’’; Stickel, 
sim “argentum auctum’’; Dorn, gadman; and Drouin has 
decided on gadah ‘‘ majesty’’ and translates this monogram 
generally with afzin by ‘‘long live his majesty."" He at the 
same time adds ‘‘ But nothing justifies these diverse readings, as 
we do not find in this symbolic sign any element of the word 
‘‘gqadah,"" It is certain, nevertheless, that this unknown sign 
represents a word which must go with a/zin, and if it is not the 
Semitic word gadah, it ought to be something equivalent, 
which must rather preserve for us the significance of this mono- 
gram.'" The Persian dictionary Borhin-i-K&ti gives in ex- 
press terms: ‘*Gadman is an old word which in Zend (Pahlavi) 
and in Pazend (Farsi) is pronounced gadmin and significs the 
spiritual light and splendour,”’ 

Clearly the savants are far from being in accord as to the 
reading of this monogram on the coins of Khasrau II and his 
successors. It cannot be a sign without any meaning; but 
turn it in any direction whatsoever and no word can be made 
of it without stretching a point here and there so as to yield 
the diverse renderings quoted, 

How did the monogram originate! It first appeared as we 
have seen by replacing the word a/z@, and in such a form that 
the original word is legible enough. The gradual evolution 
could be well seen in Dorn (Pl. xxvi, figs. 11, 12 and 14 and 
Pl. xxvii, fig. 20). The word afzu could at first be traced, but 
when we come to Kbusrau II, no vestige of the word remains, 
and that is in my opinion the maia reason which induced Droatn 
to distinguish both monograms. The view of Mordtmann, who 
takes the latter to be the degeneration of tle former, is 
reasonable. One very remarkable fact is that while we do not 
find any monogram on the coins of Bahrim Chobin, the mono- 
gram of Khusrau II appears on the coins of Bistiam, both 
rebels aspiring to the throne. If Dorn (pl. xxvii and follow- 
ing) be studied, it will be seen that the meaning of the symbol 
is lost and the defunct monogram is placed above the word a/fzut. 
If there is at all any meaning to be attached to the monogram 
of Khusrau II, I would suggest that itis the degenerate form of 
the monogram of Hor LV which replaced the word a/zu. 
The original significance of the monogram must have been for- 
gotten, for otherwise the employment of two words one above 
the other, both having the same sense, would be o pleonasm 
difficult to admit. 

Although we do not find any monogram on the coins of 
Babram Chébin, the device occurs on some but by no means 
all the coins struck in the first year of Kbusrau II. Tabari 
(Zotenberg, t. II, p. 269) relates that Bahram Chébin had 

Rai « hundred thousand dirhems in the name of 
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Khusrau, son of Hormazd, though he was at the time only a 
Prince Royal, and that these dirhems have the face of Khusrau 
on both sides. Drouin admits (Revue Archéologiqne, 1898) 
that *‘Itis not impossible, nevertheless, that the fact of the 
issue 15 accurate, that among the coins we have of Khusrau II 
with the date of year one ** aioki,’' the figure and the youthful 
appearance indicate that they appertain to this issue.’" In my 
opinion those without the monogram and without the winged- 
crown are actually the coins mentioned by Tabari, but with the 
face of Khusrau on one side only. 

The mint is expressed on this coin in four letters NIHCh. 
Ed. Thomas (Journal R.A.S., 1852, p. 402, Pl. I, No. 39) con- 
founded this monogram with NIH; ignoring the bent form of 
the extremity of H which presents itself very clearly on the 
eoins. ‘This curve in the form of C can only be the letter Ch. 

Mordtmann (Z,D.M.G., 1879, p. 120, No. 25) followed 
Thomas in taking both the monograms together and read NIH. 
He identified them with Nishapur and added that in Pahlavi 
Nishapur was also written Nhshapur. But some hesitancy is 
revealed by his remark that it is not clear whether both these 
monograms mark the same locality as both of them are found 
in the same years, viz., Khusrau I, year 14, 28, 32; Hormazd 
[V, year 10, 11; Khusrau Il, every year. 

Subsequently (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 125, No. 45) he read this 
same monogram on a coin of Khusrau Il, year 9 as NACh and 
expressed his belief in the identity of the monogram with the 
name of wl or wism®. Nakhjevan on the Araxes on the 
Russo-Persian frontier, the Nafovava of Ptolemy (V. 13). 

These readings are no longer tenable in view of the conclu- 
sive arguments of De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, p. 360, 
§ 118). ‘* This reading (NACh) seems very doubtful, if we take 
into consideration the numerous specimens which have passed 
through our hands. The presence of C (Ch) is certain, while 
as for the intermediate letter, it is composed of two strokes 
rounded off and not squared as in A. Frequently the first is 
completely separated from the second, which forms the head 
of H. We think therefore that it must read NIHC and not 


NAC. If this reading of Mordtmann were acceptable, his in- 
terpretation would involve the attribution of the value Kh for 
the Pahlavi A, which does not take place in this instance. 

The reading NAHG admittedly suppresses the A in Nakh- 
cheran: but it should be noted that the Arabs occasionally 


wrote the name of this town as (sy and in no case did they 


introduce the intervening alif. We therefore get the result 


NIHCavan.”’ 
Unfortunately he does not give the situation of this town, 
Owing presumably to an error on the part of the printer th 
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name is given Nibeavan, but it should be NIHCavan (Niheh- 
avan), because he reads the monogram NIHG (Niheb). The 
correction can be made without hesitation as typographical 
mistakes are far from uncommon in the paper. 

The monogram NIHCh occurs on coins of Khusrau I of the 
years 14, 28, 32, 34 and continues regularly till the end of the 
reign of this king. Then it appears during the reign of Hormazd 
[V, years 10 and 11, and from 590 a.c. in the reign of Khusrau 
IL it shows itself almost — year till his death in 628 a.c., 
and again from 629 to 632. It reappears under Yezdegerd LIT 
in 634 and 638, 
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12. The Antiquities of Burdwan. 
By MAavuLavli “Arpu'’r Want, 


I. Ptr BanRamM. 


I visited the shrine of Pir Bahram at Burdwan more than 
once in 1915 and 1916. The quarter where the Saint is buried 
is also called after him * Pir Bahram,’ and as such, is noted in 
Persian and Vernacular instruments. The Astana is a histori- 
cal sight of the town; and the Musalmiins of the neighbourhood, 
who k Urdũ as their mother-speech, have been living there 
since before the time of the British Government. 

Blochmann visited Burdwan and published a brief account 
of Pir Bahram in the Proceedings and Journal of the Society.’ 
He noticed two basalts ; one in the inner door of the shrine, and 
the other on the right of the portico, with inscriptions. The 
latter,-he found so defaced that it was impossible to read it. 
Both the slabs have now been fixed into an outer wall of the 
Astana. Blochmann published only the upper part of the first- 
named inscription, and left out the lower part of it entirely. 
It is strange that the inscription which Blochmann found 
defaced is quite legible. He published the first verse of the 
first inscription, which is comparatively illegible, and left out 
the second verse, and the marginal writings, without any 
comment. [am afraid, he brssted too much the Astana people 
for a copy of the inscription. 


The Saint. 


: The Saint is variously called Ptr, Darvish and Haji, but at 

Burdwan only by the first title as a prefix. Baharam * Saqq&’ 

was a Chaghtat Turk of Bokhira, and came to India during the 

reign of Humiyan. He made pilgrimages to holy places, and 

was in the habit of distributing water from his water-skin and 

J bowl to the wayfarers and the poor. For this self-imposed 
7% task he was called Saqga or drink-offerer.* ——— al 

Dressed asa Faqtr, with a water-skin (Mashak) and a leathern 

) with drink sta ——— there arrived one day 

. of the A ia told me. Pir Bahram at 

lived a Muhammadan 

id begged a Jogi, Jaipal by 

) 1 1015 #. (1600-7 a.v.). 
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name, to give him the land where he lived. Miracles were 
demanded and worked. The J6gi being convinced of Ptr 
Bahrim’s sanctity, at once complied with what turned out to 
be the last request of the Saint. The Jogi who became his 
disciple, wanted to go away, but the Saint bade him stay on. 
After three days Pir Bahram ‘Saqqi’ died, and was buried on 
this land—his own land. | 

The late Munsht Muhammad! of Burdwan noted in a bayaz 
certain biographical notes about Haji Bahriim Saqqa’s life from 
Nudrat and ushgo! in Persian. His son, Maulavt Ikraimu’I- 
Hag, whom I met. recopied them in a separate paper, which I 
discovered among the documents in the custody of the Mutawalli. 
The notes were rendered by him, as he told me, into Urdi, from 
which the interesting particulars published in the ‘‘ Gazetteer of 
the Burdwan District’ (1910 a.p.) are compiled. So far as I 
am aware, the author of the Sohof-i-lbrihim, and Nudrat, alluded 
in their accounts of the Saint, as to his death at Burdwan. 

According to these, Haji Bahriim ‘ Saqqé,’ who had made 
pilgrimages to Makka, Madina and Najaf, enjoyed the good 
graces of Emperor Akbar, who placed implicit confidence in him. 
He was accused of being a Rafizi. He therefore left Agra 
in disgust, and died, as Il have mentioned, at Burdwan. On 
the news of Saqqa’s death reaching Akbar, he allotted the reve- 
nue of Bahriim Bazar. now Puratan Chauk (a part of the town, 
where the Maharaja's College is situated), and Mirzapar, for the 
maintenance of the Shrine. I could get no information about 
Faqirpura, situated close to Burdwan, which was, too, given as 
a Madad-i-Maash, according to one of the inscribed basalts. 
The Government settled the Mauza‘'s with the Maharaja of 
Burdwan as a part of his Zamindari, and in lieu thereof, they 
pay Rs. 41-2-4 a month to the Mutwallis of the place; the 
maintenance charge is met from the fixed grant. 

I was shown the place where the Jogi, Jaipal, was buried.’ 
It is in a corner of the garden on the roadside. The devotees, 
I was told, formerly used to place their chelam, or earthen pipe, 
with giinja into a masonry hole of the tomb on the roadside, 
and the ganja used to be lighted miraculously. 

The Dargah is an object of archaeological interest. The 
“tomb” is placed inside a Mausoleum, covered by one dome. 
The battlement of the walls is curved. The entrance is from 
the south, with a portico in front. The original brick-carvings: 
have now been hidden in plaster and whitewash. The sur- 





| Nudrat’s book is scarce. Khuxhgo was the pen-name of Brindaban, 
« Bania of Benares, His Tazkira entitled the Safina-i-Khushgo disds — 
325% was completed in 1147 H. (1734 A.D.). : . ⸗ * 
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roundings of the Dargih are very pretty, covered with fine 
shady trees with a large tank to the north.! 

There have been buried in the garden prominent men of 
Burdwan, including the good Jogi, Jaipal. Close to the shrine 
there are one or two masonry cottages where the faqirs used to 
go into Chilla or retreat for forty davs, and in one of which. 
aeross the road, the water-skin, bowl and the leathern wallet of 
the Saint used to be kept and shown to the devotees. The 
leathern zambil or wallet to carry the bow! of water, ete.. is 

» the only article of the holy water-distributer still left to us, and 
is kept inside the tomb. All other things. but this one, have 
long disappeared, being worm-eaten and deteriorated. 


The Inscriptions. 


There are two inscribed stone slabs as mentioned above. 
The native carvers, to whom I think the work was entrust- 
ed, were no experts, and the letters are so defective and 
badly inscribed that I, too, like Blochmann would have been 
unable to decipher them but for some fortunate circumstances. 
The Gata, or the upper part of the first inscription, published 
with translation in the Journal for 1871, contains. at least, two 
errors which | was enabled to rectify from a copy of it made bv 
one of the former Mutwallis on a fiv-leaf of Saqqfi’s Poetical 
Works (Diwan) preserved at the Astana. The verse has the 
following headings :— 


** —— 

Bem AU) oS Ble pbs) cetyl gale eys= Sly Fa 

— ji dnbd « ~ S525 Ge Uely Coyne olite , oad mm 59 af 
* Date of the union (death) of the pilgrim of both the 


holy Harams, Bahram “ Saqqaé,"’ may God sanctify his secret. 
who was united with God (died) in the year 970 mH. A Qat'a 


* by Fat-la.”’ 

* Inscription 1. 

“ 

* ay GEL al pus L abl 
3 x ath Syn) seme alr Halt y 
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a= U—<ly o= 
There are some writings on both the margins of the above 


inscription, which no doubt contained the name of the person 
by whose order the inscription was engraved. Some words on 












the left margin read as (#29790 W* Siw ys So) cl | — 

if — ieee fyi aen tae eee Deane it will be = 
seen that the first or u —— — by me A) was carved 
better than the second or lower | 





part (marked B), where the 
carver, in addition to his unfitness, found no suffic ent 8] pace to 
proceed on. The second is a Ruba't th Mustazad, but I c on) 
read this beautiful piece as I found i written — 
third part, viz. the ng on the two mar soe 

The two words of the inscription over by. 


correct. In 1. 2 ‘ot the Gat, the 
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1 have corrected them from the copy in the Hv-leaf of Saqqi’s 
Diwiin, referred to above.! | ’ 


Translation. 
(A) 


U Allah, O Fattaih (Opener), O Allah, © Fattéh, O Allah. 

There is no God but Allih, Muhammad is the Vicegerent 
of Allah: In truth. 

Verily Bahrim was the Saint of the world (i. the Saint 
of world-wide renown) 

Whose heart, in the true knowledge, was like the Ocean. 

He went away from the world, on his way to Ceylon. 

Bahram, the wise, quitted this transitory realm. 

Ki ai a calculation of the year of that unique one's 
leat 

I desired from God, O Fat-hit, 

A voice said that the date of his death 

Is our Darvish Bahram Saqqa* (970 4. = 1462-64 a_p.). 


(B) 


Bahram who was renowned in distributing water 
Without excuse and deceit 

Was learned in the Sciences, religious and temporal, 
Withaut taking a lesson. 

In Nine hundred and Seventy went away from the world 
In the country of (? India) : 

(And) pitched the tent of attachment on the gate of Unity, 
Became mixed with the Truth. 


— Inscription I. 
ey 8 — = < 
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+ 26 ⸗ de~) er yy i corals 4555 ws! Goes 


1210 fiw 9 


Transtation. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In accordance with the holy verse ‘* and who giveth wealth 
for His Love to kindred, and orphans and the poor, and the son 
of the road (wayfarers), and beggars, and those in captivity "’ ; 
and in atonement for the auspicious head of the slaves of His 
Imperial Majesty,' the Qarya (village) Faqgirpura, in accordance 
with the separate writing is set apart on account of the 
Madad-i-M-aash of the poor and the needy of the illuminated 
tomb of Pir Bahrim. And Shaykh Bakhtyar is appionted to be 
the Mutawalli, Persons making any alterations in the Qarye 
will be afflicted with God's curse and the Messenger’s abuse. 
Dated in the year 1015 m (1606-7 a-p.). 

Haji Bahram, whose pen-name was ~~ Saqqi,”’ or drink- 
offerer, has left a Diwan or collection of poems which are valu- 
able assets of his esoteric doctrine, and give many particulars of 
the places and persons whom he visited. I saw a copy of 
Saqqga’s Diwan at his Astana, but it was incomplete. There 
are two copies of it at the Asiatic Society's Library. His 
poems bristle with the encomia of ‘Ali and his descendants. I 
found at the end of the Diwan a Tarji'band refuting the baseless 
accusation that he was a Shi‘«a. — was not, however, a 
great poet. [I quote a few lines of the above Tarjt' band and 
one or two other verses from his Diwan — 
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Hl. Tue Tomes or Qursau’p-DIN anp Sum Araan.! 

The recently repaired tombs of Qutbu'd-Din Khan and 
Shir Afgan at the courtyard of the Astana of Pir Bahram 
were pointed out to me. Attached to these tombs there is a 
tty Mosque,* where the people of the Astana say their 
aily pravers, The tragic death of Shir Afgan and Qutbi‘d- 
Din have been narrated by all historians, though the story of 


Nir-Jahin’s early life told so graphically by Stewart and 
copied in the Gazetteer of Burdwan, is not quite accurate. 


Now the question is whether the tombs ascribed to Shir Afgan 





and Qutbu'd-Din Khan vol contain their bodies, A | 
to the M’adsiru’l-Umara (Vol. III, p. 68) and the Memoirs of 
Jahingir, Qutbii'd-Din’s body was transferred to Fathy ii 
Sikri. What I think is that after their sudden death t 


dead bodies were temporarily interred at Pir Bahram, with ¢ a | 








view to their being, later on, removed for burial to some othe 
suitable place, and this may be the —— a" 


4 According to the Iranians the —— 
— 
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Din was first buried beside his antagonist. There can be no 
doubt that Qutbu'd-Din's tomb at Burdwan is a Spurious one, 
Ido not know and think, if the unfortunate Shir Afgan'’s body 
was similarly removed. : 

When appointing Qutbu'd-Din as Viceroy of Bengal, 
Jahangir let fall a hint that if Shir Afgan, the Tayildir of 
Burdwan and husband of the beautiful Mihru’n-nisé Regam, 
afterwards Nir-Jahin Begam, was found to be dutiful and 
obedient, well, he should then be allowed to enjoy his office, 
or else he should be sent to His Majesty. When Qutbu'd-Din 
Khan assumed the charge of his office as Viceroy of Bengal. 
Shir Afgan, being secretly informed, hesitated to see him. At 
last. to make a long story short. they met at a place near the 
Burdwan Railway Station called Sadhanpur. Kefore they 
met, Qutbu'd-Din gave a hint to his trusted Jamf&'adars that if 
he would raise his whip they should strike Shir Afgan at once. 
When Shir Afgan met Qutbu'd-Din, a crowd had gathered, on 
which Shir Afgan remonstrated. Qutbu'd-Din* ordered the 
crowd to disperse, walked a few steps and began to talk, It ts 
supposed that Qutbu’d-Din, having seen the good behaviour of 
Shir Afgan, had removed any bad feeling he might otherwise 
have entertained. But as he raised his hand to prevent men 
from crowding, his men thought that they had the expected hint. 
On this Shir Afgan, suspecting treachery, drew his sword and 
inflicted a mortal wound on Qutbu'd-Din. Shir Afgan too was 
struck by an attendant of the Governor. 

The M'adsiru'l-Umara has it, that what Jahangir had 
spoken to Qutbu’d-Din Khan was communicated to Shir Afgan 
by the latter’s vakil. From that day he gave up using Yaraq 
or arms and gave out to the officers that he was no longer in 
the employ of the Padshah. It is said that at the time of his 
departure to meet the Viceroy, his mother placed a Dobalgha, 
or helmet, on his head. and said. ** Butam (or child), ere he 
makes vour mother weep make his mother shed tears.” It is 
also stated, though not supported by the Iqbalnima-i-Jahangiri, 
that in spite of mortal wounds, the brave Shir Afgan went to 
his quarters to kill his wife, to save her from disgrace. His 
mother said. weeping, that she had thrown herself into the 
well, Having heard this, he breathed his last. Mazlim (op- 

ressed) is the word that expresses the year of his death, 
(1016  =1607-8 a.p.). A tradition reported to me by a friend 
says, that Nir-Jahin, the real cause of the tragedy, took 
shelter, out of fear, in the house of Ashqa Jolaha, in Burdwan, 
and afterwards, in the house of Mir Had: at Bahidurpir, some 
five miles north-west of Burdwan. Niar-Jahin was sent to 
Jahangir’s court from the latter place. It is doubtful that if 
there had been no grave apprehension on the part of the Lion- 
Thrower, and doubt on the part of the Viceroy, as to the 
former's lovalty, the unfortunate tragedy would not have been 
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enacted on the plain of Sadanpur, and Niar-Jahin would have 
remained the dutiful wife of Shir Afgan.’ 

The Astana and the toml of Pir Bahrim * Sagqi”’’ as well 
as the above two tombs have been repaired under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act. I saw that the tombs of the 


marble tablets attached. .... .. The present tombstones would 
fit into an English Cemetery and are quite out of keeping in- 
side a Muhammadan gravevard."'? 


Il. THe Tome or Kuwasa Anwar-t-SHantp. 


This tomb is situated in a quarter of Burdwan. now called 
‘Ber (or enclosure) “‘of Khwaja Anwar.’ There are two 
large gates leading to the garden, in one extremity of which 
the nobleman and his fellow-martyrs are buried, over whose 
tombs a superb Mausoleum was built. Between the gates and 
the Mausoleum there is a tank, on one side of which is a Mosque, 
and on the other a Madrasa. In the middle of the tank is a 
little pavilion, surrounded by narrow verandahs which is con- 
nected with a bridge on the side of the Mosque leading to the 
pavilion. T could discover no inscriptions on any of the build- 
ings. It is seldom that one sees such a stately Mausoleum in 
Bengal so well preserved. It is strange to read, in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Surveyor, the following entry: “I 
have not been able to gather historical information about the 
Saint who lies buried there.’’* 

The incident of the tragic death of Khwaja Anwar is a 
well-known fact which took place in Burdwan during the Vice- 
royalty of Sultan “Azimush-Shan grandson of Emperor Au- 
rangzib. As Aurangzib was long absent from his capital, and 
was engaged in fighting with the Muslim Rulers of the Dakan, 
and the Maharattas, rebellions and disturbances in outlying 
principalities of the Empire became common. During the 
Governorship of Ibrahim Khan, who was appointed in 1689, 
and who had no military talents, Sobha Singh rose against 
Raja Kishan Rai of Burdwan, who fell in a battle. His son, 
Jagat Rai, fled to Dacca and asked the help of the Governor. 
Sobha Singh was joined by Rahtm Khan, or Shah, and his 





yeare afterwards, which 
— Reneet sot for 1506-08. | 
* Report for 1903-04, Khwaja Anwar is never known to 
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fellow-Afghins. The country was in commotion, when the 
Emperor sent ‘Azimush Shin as Viceroy of Bengal, who came 
with his sons, Sultiin Karimu'd-Din and Muhammad Farrukh 
Sivar, to Bihar. Meanwhile, the brave son of Ibrahim Khan. 
Z4abardast Khan, defeated Rahim. But the Prince did not 
recognise his services, with the result that Zabardast Khan left 
Bengal in disgust forthe Dakan. Rahim Shah, who was hiding. 
now came forward and made incursions on the frontiers of 
Burdwan, Hugli and Nadia. The Prince's march from Raj- 
mahal was slow and stately. At the approach of the Roval 
Army. Rahim Shah pitehed his camp in the outskirts of 
Burdwan. ‘Avimush-Shain, who could displease Zabardast 
Khiin, thought that to trap the Afghans was not difficult. He 
promised reward, if Rahim Shah submitted; or vengeance, if 
he refused. Rahim Shah sought an interview with the Prince’s 
principal Amir and companion, Khwaja Anwar, representing 
that if that nobleman promised on oath and reassured his mind, 
he would come to His Highness in his company and seek par- 
don of the Roval Prince. In accordance with the Prince's 
order, Khwaja Anwar proceeded with a few companions to 
Rahim Shih’s camp, and remaining on horseback sent word to 
the Afghin. Rahim requested that the Khwaja should enter 
hiscamp; but the Khwaja remained firm, and fearing treachery 
asked Rahim Shah to come out and meet him. Rahim Khan 
with his hidden soldiers sallied forth and attacked him. The 
Khwija with his followers fell of mortal wounds, though thev 
defended themselves bravely. The wily Rahim then surroun- 
ded the Royal camp and attacked the Prince's elephant. The 
Royal troops having Hed, the Prince was left in a corner. At 
this critical juncture, Hamid Khin Quaraishi, who was near, 
attacked Rahim Khan with arrows; Rahim Khan fell with two 
wounds. 

The above, in brief, is the account of the tragic death of 
the nobleman, Khwaja Anwar, since called a ~ Shahid” or 
Martyr. The Khwija and his companions fell at a place out- 
side the town of Burdwan, close to Sadr Ghat. After his 
death, his uncle, Amiru’l-Umaraé Samsamu'd-Daula Khan Dau- 
ran Bahadur Mansir Jang, and his brother, came to Burdwan, 
The Emperor Farrukh-Sivar, who must have been present as a 
Prince with his father at Burdwan. granted, in consideration of 
the Khwaja’s services, Rupees 2,00,000 (two lakhs) in cash, anc 
the Mauza‘ “ Poddarhat,”” now called Khwaja Anwar’s “ Bér,” 
for the construction of the Mausoleum with seven doors, over his 
remains and tive of his companions, who fell with him, Besides 
this, five other Mouga’s were granted for the purpose of main- 
taining the tombs. During the Permanent Settlement, the 
Mauza’‘s were settled with the Maharaja of Burdwan, who pays 


to Government the amount fixed by them. There is no date 
on the tomb, but the Burdwan “Gazetteer” which apparently 
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quotes from the “ List of Monuments in Bengal" gives 1127 nH. 
(L715 4.p.) as the date of the building of the Mausoleum. The 
Chronogram of Khwaja Anwar's death as I heard at Burdwan, 
is contained in the following Persian hemistich — 

ne eS) Oaee ye BT (Ah Anwar Shahid-i-Akbar Shud). Alas! 
Anwar became the chief martyr. | 

This gives L100 = 1698 a n.! 


IV. The Jami Moseve. 


After his narrow escape, as mentioned above, Sultan ‘Azim- 
ush-Shan offered his devotion to Almighty God, and went to 
the shrine of Bahriim ‘Saqqai' to pray. He distributed money 
to the poor and the pious. Having then entered the town he 
resided for three years in the Citadel of Burdwan, the residence 
ofthe Faujdir. Among other things he erected a Jami’ Mosque, 
which | inspected on the 25th June 1916. for the prayer of the 
Muslim public. I found it surrounded by low buildings and 
huts. and a narrow road which passes along the south side of 
the Maharaja of Burdwan’s stately Palace. The Jimi‘ Masjid 
has three domes in the centre and four smaller ones, one on 
each corner. The following inscription is carved on a stone 
slab in front of the Mosque : 


Text of the Inscription. 
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ing with ot! 4? has hardly any sense. In the 4th line Gy? ought 
to have been GU,» 
Translation. 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate 
There is no God but God, who is one, and verily there is no asso- 


ciate of Him, and Muhammad is his servant and Mes 


There is no refuge and strength but in God, the high and exalt- 
ed And God made distinction between Unbelief and Islam 
(by) prayer and fastings at times. In the auspicious time of 
Abi’z-zafar Sultan Muhy’ud-Din Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur 
‘Alamgir Pidshah‘ul izi, in the vear of Hijri One thousand 
one hundred and eleven (this Mosque) was nearly completed 
(L111 mH. = 1699-1700 a.p.). 


~ SF et ee ee eee — — 








‘3. The Stereochemistry of Alanine Derivatives. 


By CHARLES STANLEY Gipson anv Jons Lioxen Srmmonsen. 


The authors have for some considerable time been engaged 
on the stereochemical stady of compounds of the type — 


boon 

where R is an acyl group, e.g., C,H,. CO)\—(benzoyl), C,Hy. 
(H,. CO—(toluyl), ron H,. CH. SO, —(sulphonyltolvl), etc. The 
reason for choosing these compounds was because they were all 
easily prepared, purified, and in most cases, beautifully erystal- 
line: the latter being an important consideration since it is 
hoped to make a ervstallographic study of the racemic and 
resolved compounds. The —— of the work are -— 

1. ‘To investigate more completely the methods of the 
resolution of externally compensated acids by naturally oceur- 
ring optically active ‘bases and, where possible by synthetic 
bases, in wavs which have been more clearly indicated by Po 
and his co-workers and recently by the present authors, for the 
resolution of externally compensated bases. 

2. To determine the effect of slight changes in the con- 
stitution of the group R, not directly united to the centre of 
asymmetry in the compound, on the optical rotatory power and 
— e. ee the effect of replacing the benzoy! by a toluyl 

p. ete. Most of similar previous work has been concerned 
* with the effect of changing one or more groups directly attached 
_ to the centre of asymmetry. 

3. To determine the effect of the replacement of —CO by 
— SO, on the rotatory power. 

4. To determine quantitatively the influence of the same 
change on the crystalline form of the racemic and optically 
netive compounds, : : 

Ihe the case of externally com ted benzovl alanine, 
—— and Gibson have shown that different results are obtained 
mit 1g as the compound is resolved by using brucine and 
strvchn », from when the bases are employed in the re- 

eas Gibson and Simonsen have shown more 
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applied, the resolution being complete and quantitative in either 
case. 

Sufficient evidence has not vet been accumulated to estab- 
lish numerical relationships in connection with points 2. 3 and 
4; but as far as the work has gone, it appears that increasing 
the mass of the group R, but keeping the nature of the group 
analogous, increases the rotatory power. When however—C 
is replaced by—SO, a distinct diminution in rotatory power 
takes place. It is obvious that, by investigating as complete 
a series as possible of these compounds, valuable information 
concerning the relationships between chemical constitution, 
rotatory power and dispersion will probably be obtained. 

The most recent work we have had in hand has been in 
connection with the preparation and resolution of the externally 
compensated compounds, sulphonyl — 8-naphthylalanine and sul- 
phonyl-phenylalanine. 

These compounds are of course readily prepared by means 
of the Schotten-Baumann reaction using a molecular proportion 
each, of alanine in the form of its sodium salt, the particular 
acid chloride and sodium hydroxide. The reaction product is 
crystallised in each case either from boiling water or from 
aqueous alcohol, 

In order to effect the resolution of sulphonyl — 8-naphthyl- 
alanine many experiments were tried using those methods 
which have proved so successful in the case of benzoylalanine 
and sulphonvl-p-tolylalanine, but without success. In every case 
it was found that the brucine salt could not be obtamed crys- 
talline. Lt was found possible, however, to isolate two strych- 
nine salts having different rotatory powers, The method of 
resolution adopted was to mix together one molecular propor- 
tion of the externally compensated acid, half a molecular pro- 
portion of strychnine and an equivalent proportion of sodium 
hydroxide in standard solution. The whole was brought into 
solution in boiling water, and on cooling the strychnine salt 
crystallised out in colourless needles forming hard aggregates. 
This strvchnine salt had after recrystallisation a constant spe- 
cific rotatory power of [a] = —17°06, and it was found to 


greon 
be the strychnine salt of sha dentro acid. After separating off 
this strychnine salt the acid remaining in the mother liquor 
was isolated and was found to be laevorotatory. This acid was 
then combined with strychnine and the strychnine 





laevo-acid obtained, This strychnine salt had 
power of [a] = —45°25, but it probably c 
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converted into their barium salts, and these were recrystallised, 
until their rotatory powers were constant and equal and o po- 
site. It will be seen from the above that the strychnine salt of 
the dextro-acid was obtained pure in the process of the resolu- 
tion. so that the cor nding barium salt was easily obtained 
pure and its constants determined. It was analysed and found 
to contain half a molecule of water of crvstallisation, and its 
molecular rotation was found to be [M] = + 111°6 for the mer- 
oury green line. 

The impure strychnine salt of the laevo-acid, containing a 
small quantity of the strychnine salt of the dextro-acid, was 
converted into the barium salt and this was very carefully 
fractionated. After three ecrystallisations it had a molecular 
rotation of [MJ] = — 109°0 for the mereury green line, which 
approximates to the value obtained for the barium salt of the 
dextro-acid. 

The barium salts crystallise from hot water in very long 
beautiful needles, and the two salts behave similarly in all res- 
pects to the usual chemical reagents. It is thus seen that sul- 
phony! — 8-naphthyvlalanine has n resolved into its optically 
active components, and it is interesting to compare the molecular 
rotations of the salts sulphonvl-p-tolyvlalanine with those of the 
compound above deseribed. 

d and 1—sulphonyl-p-tolylalanine [M]},,., = +319. 
d and |—sulphonyl-S-naphthylalanine [M),,., = + 110°3. 

These figures indicate clearly that increasing the mass of 
the group R has a very considerable effect in increasing the 
rotatory power. 

The experiments on the resolution of externally compen- 
sated sulphonylphenylalanine have so far been unsuccessful, 
and it is interesting to observe that this compound which is no 
doubt very closely related to benzoyl! alanine both in chemical 
constitution and crystalline form is not resolved in the same 
way as the latter compound. 








'4. A Progress Report on the Work done during the 
“year 1916 in connection with the Bardic and Historical 
Survey of Rajputana. 


By Dr. L. P. Tessrrorr. 


Tue New ScuemMe. 


The progress of the work during the year under report. has 
been on the whole very satisfactory, and thanks to the good- 
will of the Government of India and the warm support of the 
Bikaner Darbar on one side and of the Director General of 
Archaeology on the other, arrangements have been made which 
will ensure the continuation of the Bardic and Historical Survey 
of Rajputana for a reasonable period, and eliminate all the 
difficulties and the uncertainties which had been handicapping 
the work during the last vear. As mentioned in my last 
“ Progress Report’ (Journ. As. Soc. of Beng., Vol. XII, No 3, 

— 1916. pp. 57ff.), | had left Jodhpur for Bikaner on December 
=] 6th, 1915, invited by H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, who had 
promised to employ me for a period of four months in the first 
instance, i.e. up to the end of March 1916, to examine the 
bardic and historical materials in the Darbar Library in the 
Fort, and suggest a plan tor future work Before the expira- 
tion of this period, I had completed a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the manuscripts of prose chronicles in the afore-mentioned 
Library, and submitted it to the Darbar, who on March 17th 
decided to entrust me with the compilation of a History of 
) Bikaner and the publication of some of the most important 
S bardic poems relating to this State. Accordingly, the Bikaner 
“2 Darbar approached the Government of India desiring that my 
services might be lent to them for a period of one year more 
and offering to share in the expenditure involved. 
al Early in May, the Government of India sanctioned the 
—* grant towards my stipend for the vear 1916-17, but in terms 
which left some doubt as to whether they would continue their 
i assistance beyond the end of March 1917. Realizing that the 
Ae support of the Government of India was essential for the 
one | success of research work to be carried out in a difficult field 
7 like the Native States of Rajputana, and knowing that the 
Was the chief and 
J * — were unce 
—— 
ac 
titi a 
a — 


mposed by the present political situation 

Lana Gals reason why the Government of 
n about the continuation of their assistance, 
resolved to abandon the idea of an exhaustive survey as 
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reduced scheme, which by involving a much smaller expendi- 
ture and a much shorter period of years, would be better suited 
to the present circumstances. The outlines of this scheme for 
what may be called a “Summary Survey” of the Bardic and 
Historical Literature of Rajputana, were submitted to the 
Government of India in July, and were warmly endorsed by 
the Director General of Archacology. The Scheme was ap- 
proved, and in August arrangements were concluded by which 
the Government of India sanctioned a grant of Rs, 6.600 a vear 
for a period of five years with effect from the Ist April, 1917, 
to be met partly from the reserve at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Education and partly from the Archaeological grant, 
towards the cost of my employment, independently of any 
contributions which would be made by the Native States of 
Rajputana. 

The features of the new Scheme for a Summary Survey are 
briefly as follows. The Survey will leave out of consideration 
the smaller States of Rajputana, and apply to only the six 
principal States following: Bikaner, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Bundi 
(including Kota), Jaipur, and Jesalmer. Each of these States 
will be taken up in turn, and a year will be deyoted to each of 
them. During this year, the Editor will have his head-quarters 
at the capital of the particular State with which he deals at 
the time, and explore the whole of the district as completely as 
possible in search for manuscripts, inscriptions and other an- 
tiquities; compile a Descriptive Catalogue of the most important 
bardie and historical manuscripts discovered, and publish some 
of the most interesting bardiec poems relating to that particu- 
lar State. No histories will be compiled, except in the case of 
Bikaner, which State will in consequence require two or more 
years instead of one. In return for the contribution made 
from the Archaeological fund, the Editor will be expected, 
within the sphere of his operations, to prepare for the Archaco- 
logical Department lists of the monuments in Rajputana, and to 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts, Rajput paintings, and other 
antiquities. In consequence of the new arrangements, the 
control over the Bardic and Historical Survey is transferred 
from the Asiatic Society of Bengal to the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajputana, but the publication of the results of the 
Survey will be made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in a 
separate section of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Indica.” 

The most — — of the year has been the 
enthusiastic support of ikaner Darbar. After intimating 
to the Government of India that they desired to retain my 
services for a period of one year, i.e. for the year 1916-17, in 
March, they again approached Government in September asking 
for a further extension of another year and a half, Other 








States have not yet been consulted, but in August the Udaipur 
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manifested a desire to obtain my services for a period of three 
months, and showed themselves willing to bear the whole 
expenditure of my employment, These symptoms are signifi- 
cant and indicate that interest is awakening, and leave no 
doubt that when their turn will come, all the States coneerned 
will be equally ready to giveall the assistance which is expected 
from them, 


THe Work Downe. 
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the son of Babar, in Samvat 1591. One of the poems is attri- 

buted to Sijo Nagarijéta,a Vithi Cairana, whereas the other is 
anonvmous. The importance of these two works is enhanced 

by the fact that they contain an introductore part, in which 

an account is given of the principal events in the reigns of Viko 

and Lina Karana, and that they constitute the oldest docu- 

ment we have for the history of Bikaner from the time of Vik6, 

who founded Bikaner in Samvat 1545, to that of Jéta Si 

(Samvat 1591). The fact that there is only one single manu- 

script in existence of each of the two poems is in part compensated : 
by the accuracy of the copies. and by their antiquity, both 
being dated in the Samvat century 1600. 

The work which principally engaged my attention during 
the later half of the vear, was a collection of the most interest- 
ing commemorative songs of the Rulers of Bikaner (Vikanera ra 
Kavita), from raiva Viko. the founder of the State, to mahiraja 
Colonel Sir Ganga Singh, the present Ruler. A small selection 
from the songs thus collected, is given in appendix to the 
present “‘ Report.””) The songs will be published in a separate 
volume ih the “Series of Bardic and Historical Texts,” with 
critical notes, as usual. and the translations, if time will allow, 
may be published in another volume, with historical notes and 
introductions. 

During the vear, something has been done towards publish- 
ing the results of the Survey, but it is not the Editor's fault if 
none of the publications has seen the light vet. At the end of 
the vear, th 
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the exploration, a collection has been made of impressions of 
about 120 inscriptions, 

In the villages explored no manuscripts were found, 
exeept two or three unimportant and recent copies. Two 
manuscripts were presented by the Jainicirya Dharma Vijava 
Siri, and six were purchased by myself at Jaipur and Bikaner. 
The works copied were 29 only, a8 against 68 copied during 
the last vear. I give below a complete list of the manuscripts 
received (F/.), purchased (/.), and copied (C.), in continuation 
of the list published in the “ Progress Report” for 1015, 
pp. 60-73. 

MANUSCRIPTS RECEIVED. 


RAV: wes wernt ft aa. 

Size 4}” =x 10}”. No. of leaves 27. Loose. 

About 150-200 years old. 

Presented by the Jainicirya Dharma Vijaya Siri, January 
1916. 


R18: Wreawa aera fadlarstar araet . 

Size 4" = LOL”. No.of leaves 15. Loose. Jaina. 

Written in Samvat 1769. | 

Presented by the Jainaécarya Dharma Vijaya Suri, January 
1916. 


ManNuscriprs PuRCHASED. 


Pit: qanafaare Tt adel areas eras Tt Wet. 


Size 44"= 10". No. of leaves 1. Loose. Jaina. 
Written in Samvat 1839. 
Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1016 


P18: faaa amaat 2 afe azar. 
Size 44" « 10". No.of leaves 30. Loose. Jaina. Illegible 
‘in several places owing to the bad quality of the ink which 
has caused the leaves to stick to one another. The ft4a@ is in 
Old Western Rajasthént. | 

Written during the Samvat-century 1600. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 


P19: “rrttfa ar afew Zatera cr atwar . 

Size 44° x 53”. No. of leaves 36, of which 7 blank. Jaina. 
Written at Dihfiivari, in vat 183>. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 

(poo, ati Roe 


Size 44" x 93". No. of leaves 2. Loose. Jaina. 


J a 


—— About 100-150 years old. Copied by a Kesara Arajaka. 
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- Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 
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P. 21: als Haart aw. 


Size 4}"« 10°. No. of leaves 8. Loose. Incomplete at 
the end. Jaina. 

About 200 years old. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 6th July, 1916. 


_ 22; Aweaer a zer. 


Size 83" x 5". No. of leaves 13. Loose. Fragmentary. 
About 250 years old. 7 
Purchased at Rikaner, the 20th August, 1916. 


Manuscoriets Coprep. 


O. 69: gavéta atfeste Ft ara, 10 leaves. 


From a MS. in the Darbar Library in the Fort of Bikaner 
[ No. 142 (14)], written about Samvat, 1731. 


©. JO: Feet HawH, 15 leaves. 
From MS. No. 15 (d) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


OC. 71: Tawturaa atem qaraa et wet, 7 leaves. 
From MS. No. | of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


C.72: Wifaat a ata, 15 leaves. 
From MS. No. 29 of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. ii, 


OC. 73: ameraat €t ara, 19 leaves. 
From MS. No. 22 (iii) of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. ii. 


O.74: «va femas arefea ft ata, 17 leaves. 
From MS. No. 22 (xv) of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. ii. 


C.75: «1 fcane ot wan area qaraa a afedt, 
6 leaves, ~ 
From MS. No. I @ ot Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


C. 76: arew aerae x1 fe, Olek yen =) fd. eR ee 
From the same MS. var ; =i, Oe Eo, 


oO. — —J rca Ae ae ae Aare 
| MS. No. ) (b) of Deser. Cat, aot. P 
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* =, . 
C.79: Aad at qreast we aia aw tt farat, 31 leaves 
From MS. No. 15 (#) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


OC. 80: Saree tat ct aafaat, 13 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


C. SL: «era faman miatea =T ata, 9 leaves 
From MS No. 13 (gq) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


C. 82: qeseaurnafang, 7 leaves 
From MS. No. Ll? of Deser. Cat., Sect. it, pt. 1. 


C83: ware cu sfaa ates are ur afear, 4 leaves. 
From MS. No. 13 (6) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. i 


C. 84: ST ATE 41 TET, 26 leaves. 
From MS. No. 12 (a) of Deser. Cat., Sect. 11, pt. 1. 


C. 85: «a Aadt St west Sx, 43 leaves. 
From MS No. 2 (a) of Deser, Cat., Sect. 11, pt. i 


C. 86: crt gefaget atartfea ft afaat, 18 leaves. 
From MS. No. 6 (k) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. 1 


C.87: =r erafegat tt aa, 4 leaves 
From MS. No. 26 (m) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. 1. 


C. 88: erm weafagat atertfet ar ata, 31 leaves. 
From MS. No. 6 (/) of Deser. Cat., Sect. ii, pt. 1. 


C. 89: Ware amas xate canfagat «r *afau, 


5 leaves. i . 
From MS. No. 22 (e) of Deser. Cat., Sect. u, pt. 1. 
C. 90: tats Ta*al Gl aaa aT aa. 6 leaves. 
From the same MS.., (/). 


col: «rats au afexiate t1¢I, ‘ leaves 
From a fragmentary MS., written in Samvat 17 13, in the 
— —— of Kaviraja AsiyO Ganesa Dana of Jodhpur (pp. 
O8a-1 134). 
©. 92: arettar ear «at afas, 12 leaves. 
From the same MS. (pp. 1506-1636). 
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O. 98: Situqe 2 oatet A wa, 96 leaves. 


Krom MS. No. 19 of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. i. 


©. 04: req ata <1 @e, 4 leaves. 
i — MS. No. 18 (pp. 254a—256b) of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, 
C.95. tra aafegst <1 ower afaar aera (?) x1 
MAT, 3 leaves (fragment). 


From the same MS. as (. 91 (pp. 160a—161e). 
C.96 aaa arn et ga ws are  afeat, 


7 leaves. 


— MS. No. 18 of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. i (pp. S44a 


C. 97: @Yar stharaa a Ze, 4 leaves. 
From the same MS. as ©. 91 (pp. 156a—L69b). 





TOURING REPORT. 
l. JAGaxt. 


Jagala, the ancient stronghold of the Sikhalas, is about 10 
miles south-west of Desanoka, a railway station on the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, the second from Bikaner. sabre 
place was visited by me on December 5th. 1916. Jiigali had 
a political importance till about the time of rava Viko’s coloni- 
sation, when it was incorporated into the domains of the great 
Rathora conqueror. 

The best source of information for the traditions concern- 
ing the ancient history of Jagala is the Chronicle of Mahandta 

Nena Si. In the chapter on the Pavairas (Vata Pavara ri), 
—— —— the Sikhal&is and the founding 
i Rina, their first — near ——— Tt was —* 

e son of Mahi Pala grandson hird rand of 
who emigrated from Rina to — and — = 
— his —— y over piace. scenda ; 
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A certain Ajiyaé De, daughter to Hard, a Dahiyé of Rind (2), 
was being escorted tu Ajmer to be married to Pritht Raja. 
On her way, she passed through the Jagalii country, and, 
finding it uninhabited, resolved to populate it and caused there 
« fort to be built, which, after her own name, she called 
Ajiyipura. Subsequently, raja Prithi Raja came to Ajivapura 
to hunt, and there met Ajiya De, whom he took to Ajmer, 
whilst the Dahivis who formed her escort remained in the 
fort she had caused to be founded. Fantastical as the above 
account is, there is one particular in it which is certainly 
correct, namely the mention of Ajivipura. or rather Ajayapura, 
as the old name of the capital of the Jigalii country.' The 
correctness of this name is confirmed by the inscription in the 
Sivailaya of Jagali, which is described below. As for the means 
by which the Sikhalis succeeded in taking Jagali, or Ajaya- 
pura. from the Dahiyais. the account in the above-mention 
Bikaner Manuscript mainly concords with that in the Chronicle 
of Néna Sit. Rava SI, the emigrator from Rina, first estab- 
lished himself at Rasisara, a village about 10 miles north-east 
of JigajG. From Rasisara he directed his ambitious aims to 
the possession of Jigald, and found a precious instrument to 
his schemes in Kesd. an upadhiyd brahmin of the Dahiyias, 
Acting after the advice of this traitor. he sent to the Dahiyas 
cocoanuts to offer in marriage the Sikhali maids, and when the 
Dahiyas accepted and came to Réasisara to be married, he 
intoxicated them with wine mixed with dhataré, and then 
slaughtered them all. According to Néna Si another stratagem 
crowned the success of the fraud. Fifty covered carts, pre- 
tending to carry the brides, were taken to Jaigaja, and when 
the Dahiva fathers opened the gate to give admission to whom 
they thought to be the brides of their sons, the purdahs on the 
earts were torn open, and out there came the Sakhalé mar- 
derers to massacre the fathers with the same swords with which 
they had massacred their sons. In this way Raya St made 
himself lord of J&gala. 
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had a sister who was married to rivala Karana of Jesalmer, 
whereupon Jé Singha himself emigrated to Jesalmer, and his 
descendants, at the time of Néna Si, were still to be found at 
Sibo. Puna Pala was killed in consequence of an expedition 
against Jigali, which Kanho, the son of Caddo, the Rathora 
riva of Mandora, undertook to punish the Sikhalas for the 
part they had taken in the killing of his father, as allies of the 
Multanis and of rava Kelhana of Piigajla. The following dihdé 
records the names of Puna Pala and his three brothers, who 
were killed with him — 


ataqi Bal HAT 

NT HIS REHe | 
Flciaa wz fast 

went [4°] ararey' oes 


* Brave were the Sakhalais, [whereas] the fiend (?) fled; 
fand the names of the] valorous [fare:| Udd, Vijé, Jhabbo, 
and Puna Pala.” 

The fiend who fled is Kanhdé himself, who after he had 
defeated the Sakhalais, was confronted by his brother Rina Mala 
and being unable to resist the fresh force brought up by the 
latter, had to retire into the Thali. So the fcuits of Kanho’s 
conquest were reaped by Rina Mala. Whether the latter sue- 
ceeded or not in establishing an effective sovereignty over 
Jigala it is not known, but it is probable that when Rina Mala 
became lord of Mandora his attention was too much absorbed 
in his vast domains of Marwar to allow him to care for Jagali 
and the Sakhalis. Certain it is that the sons of Puna P&dla 
continued to enjow the territory of Jagali, though it may be 
that they recognized the supremacy of Mandora. The relations 
of Kanhoé and Rina Mala with the Sakhalis have been made. 
the subject of a legend in which Karantjt, the Carani deity 
of Bikaner, plays a prominent réle, but [ do not think it 
necessary to mention it here. 

Napo. the son of Mianika Rava and grandson of Puna 
Pala, is perhaps the most famous name in the genealogies of 
the Sakhalis of JAgala. He was contemporary with rava 
Vike, the founder of Bikaner, and is believed to have greatly 
helped him to establish himself at Jaigali and gradually conquer 
all the neighbouring territories of the Bhatis, the Jitas, and the 
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Mohilas, and thus found the great state of Bikaner. It is on 
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account of Nipo's services, says Néna Si, that his descendants 
to this day enjoy the privilege of keeping the keys of the 
Fort of Bikaner.! In the later chronicles, Napoé is represented 
as having devoted a great part of his life to the service of 
Jodho also. and having given him invaluable assistance by 
staying at the court of Citora and sending him intelligence of 
all that the Rani was scheming against him. 

The few antiquarian remains which | have discovered at 
Jagalu, tend to confirm, in part, the old traditions mentioned 
above. They were found in three places: the site of the ancient 
fort, the KesolAf, and the Sivilaya, a modern little shrine 
of Mahadeva. The old fort was situated close to the modern 
village, to the north, and all that remains of it nowadays is 
an elevation in the form of a ring. enclosing an irregular 
circular or quadrilateral space. The elevation which evidently 
marks the place of the old wall enclosure, has four openings or 
depressions: one towards the east. one towards the south-west, 
and two towards the north-east, but three of these openings 
were probably cut by the rains. and only the fourth one, 
that facing the east, marks the place of the old Pirabino 
darvajé of the fort. Walking along the crest of the elevation, 
which forms the periphery of the old fort. I have counted 
only about 800 steps. Traces of wall structures seem to be 
emerging on the surface of the ground at several points almost 
all around the elevation, but sure relics of the original wall 
enclosure were discovered by me near the old eastern gate, 
where I had the clevation dug a few inches. and a thick wall of 
baked bricks came to light. The bricks seen br me were 
from 8 to 13 inches long by 44 to 7 inches broad, and 2 to 2} 
inches thick. They were laid in stratums superposed one upon 
the other. and cemented with mud. In the middle of the 
enclosure of the fort there is a small elevation, which the local 
tradition identifies with the site where the kaceri stood. On 
the crest of the peripherical elevation, towards the south-east, 
there is a small inscribed devali in honour of Khiva Si. the 
third Sikhaldé ruler of J&gal@ in which he is represented as a 
bhomiyo, but it is a posthumous and quite recent monument, 

The AKesolai is found to the east of the fort and is a small 
pond cut into*the hard magara soil, without any masonry 
embankments and looking more like a natural hole than any- 
hing. sas. The legend is that Keso, the upadhiyé brahmin of 
the Dahiyas, caused the bhittas to dig it. In fact, the name of 
Kesd appears on a stone inscription on the brim of the ta/ai, 
and there can be no doubt that it is from him that the falas 
has derived its name of Kesolai, The inscription is incised on 
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a devali formed of a slab of red sand-stone without any mould- 
ings, and consists of four lines of writing covering a space 
of 532” high by 9}$° broad. The record consists only of a date, 
Samvat 1349, the 14th day of the bright fortnight of Sravana, 
Thursday, and a name, 4rt Kesajt, preceded by six aksardas, 
whereof the meaning is not intelligible. 


|. at! daq wsee wT - 

2. am afe ws Waar - 

3. 2 at @®) wetara (7) Bre - 
4. art o 


What the subject of the record is, 1 am unable to say with 
certainty. But one thing seems certain, that the inscription 
tends rather to destroy the tradition that Kesdé was con- 
temporary with Raya Si and helped him to conquer Jagali., 
Rava St must have lived long before Samvat 1349. Taking the 
pedigrees in the Chronicle of Néna Si to be correct, Raya Si 
was the grees grandfather of Kaivara Si, or Kumara SI, two 
sons of whom, according to the Rasisara inscriptions mentioned 
below, died in Samvat 1582 and 1386 (7) respectively. It 
would therefore seem that Riya Si must have lived towards 
the end of the Samvat century 1200, 

Much more recent in time are five other devalis, which 
are also found on the bank of the Kesolat. The inscriptions 
on three of these are so badly engraved and so incorrect that 
they are entirely illegible, except for the dates which are 
Samvat 1618 (7%), 1630, and 1664 respectively. They ap- 
parently record the death of some Bhat! jagirdars of Jiigali 
like the remaining two which are dated Samvat 1690 (2), and 
1696. To this day, the jagirdars of — are Bhatt. 

The Siv@laya is a small shrine of Mahadeva, situated 
on the outskirts of the village towards the ancient fort. It is a 
modern construction and in no way artistical or —— 
except for a stone basement of a /inga which is lying in the 
of the linga wenaiipaed shrine 
right, tho 
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probably something else which is meant instead. According to 
a“ small marble inscription set up in the enclosure wall over 
the entrance, the shrine, whose proper name was éri Bhavani 
Sankara prasada, was first caused to be built by riiva Viké, and 
then rebuilt by mahaéraji Ratana Sitgha in Samvat 1901, 

Jaga] possesses three other small shrines. but these are 
also recent. One is dedicated to Jhabojt. a Pavira of MokAm—a 
village about 26 miles south-east of Jipali and 21 south-east of 
Desanoka—who became a sadhu, and performed the samadhé in 
Samvat 1593.' He is worshipped by the Visanois The little 
temple was built by the Visanois of Jigali about a century 
ago, and the special object of worship in it is a cofé* which is 
believed to have belonged to Jh&bdéjt. 

_ There are two wells at Jigali and they have no inserip- 
tions, but for a red sand-stone devali, which has been built 
into the wall of one of them. The inscription on this devali 
is much effaced and for a great part quite illegible. but the 
date daq eres (wr) saa gfe 2 (?) can still be read in the first 


and second line, and also the name ya ate (sic), ia the 
fourth line. 


2. RasIsara. 


Rasisara is a village about 4 miles south of Desanoka. 
and about 10 east of J&gali. According to the tradition 
mentioned above, Rasisara was the first place where Raya St, 
the Sakhalo, halted after leaving Riina. As the name of the 
village is evidently derived from Raya Si, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it was founded by him. 

I have not visited Ra&sisara, but my traveller Stta Rama 
has done it for me, and has brought from there impressions of 
three devafi-inscriptions which he found near the well of the 
village. The oldest of these is dated in the year Samvat 1288. 
the 15th day of the dark fortnight of Jaistha, Saturday, and 
records the death of a Cahuvaina Vikrama Singha, the son of 

dikh The inscription consists of 4 lines, covering a space 


Lakhana. 
of 9)" high by 14*— 14}* broad. 


1. af * ) waq (ace Fe -- 
2. ferwafant whew 
3. orem aa fawa- 





she * e inscription is important, Inasmuch as it proves that the 
villa » was founded before Samvat 1288. | 





- — — - 
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_. The other two inscriptions refer to two sons of rind 
Kiivara Si, or Kumara St, the great-grandson of Siaikhalé 
Raya Si, who died in Samvat 1382 and Samvat 1386 (7%). 
respectively. Unfortunately, both the inscriptions are so badly 
preserved that they are in part illegible, and there is some 
doubt even in the reading of the names of the persons to 
whom they refer. Certainly the records do not refer to 
Raja Si, who. if Néna Si is correct, was the eldest son of 
Kavara Si and succeeded him, but to two younger sons of 
Kavara St. The older of the two inscriptions is engraved on . 
a devalt in red sand-stone, under the sculpture of a horseman 
and three safis. It consists of seven lines, covering a space 
of 7)” high by 18°—19" broad. The record opens with the date 
|Vikrama-|] Samvat 1382, corresponding to the Saka-year 1247, 
Ajayapura, and then proceeds to mention that the S[akhald] 
Vikrama [Si] (7), son of Kumara Si, went to heaven together 
with his three wives, whose names cannot be deciphered. 


l. ait! » afer yy Saq (ese wih wees a[a ——— fe-} 

2. at ave? (?) ataart * safes =resage —- - -—--— 

3. a — a[°"] Staaestreres a[°")] aifalna (7) afa | 
4a 

— 

5. east (felata — —— — [aitjasza(r) slatacest 

6. tte — fstt}arat — — 


7 — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


The other inscription is similarly engraved on a slab of 
red sand-stone, but the sculpture above represents only a 
horseman, without sali. This fact tag ane indicates that the 
nan in question died in hischildhood. The inscription consists 


of five lines, covering a space of 94” high by 15” —16}” broad. 
It records that Pratapa Si (?), another son of the same 
Kumara Si, passed to the other world in the year Samvat— 


1386 (4) 3 
1. [elfen g aq vxasſx) -—-— - a | 


2.----- 
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+. JKGALG, 


Jegalo is about 6 miles south of Desanoka and 5 south- 
west of Rasisara. It was visited by my traveller on October 
24th, 1916. The only old records in the village are two funeral 
stones, or deva/is, in memory of Gogall chiefs. The older of 
the two is dated Samvat 1647, Asit vadi 8, and refers to Cogali 
Samsiro, aman who, according to the local tradition, served 
under rijii Riya Singha and Prithi Kaja of Bikaner, and 
distinguished himself by performing, in the presence of the 
Emperor, the feat of fighting for a time after his head had been 
eut off. Gogalis are found to this day at Jegalé, and one of 
the two jagirdars of the place is himself a Gogali 


4. Panavo. 

Padravo is situated about 4 miles east of Jegalo, and 3 south 
of Riisisara. It was visited by me on December 6th, 1916, on 
my way from Jagalu to Morakhind. The only object of interest 
in the village is a chattr? covering an inscribed stone record- 
ing the demise ot Rathéora Maina Singha, a son of rava Jéta Si 
of Bikaner. The inscription consists of six lines, and covers 
a space of 44" high by 1O}” broad. It opens with the date 
Samvat 1653, the 4th day of the bright fortnight of Asadha, 
Wednesday, and contains, beside the name of Mina Singha, 
also that of his wife, the Kachavahi Piinima De, who was 
burnt alive with the corpse of her husband. 


l. 9 Stnawra 4a: Haq teas aoe WTI & - 
2. | fe s fea qun®t creqeds crest 1a wa - 
3. l ate aqua is aimfiastt set wear - 
4, y €t (ufajasert aereat aware: Sats 

5. yan ga [alaa aeqrane eaure Glee - 
6. 4 eat aqua Hizera wea. 


The chattrd is in the usual plain style, with four square 
columns. The cupola and the chajé are very dilapidated. The 
material is the ordinary red sand-stone. 


5. GuHarro. 


“Ghatti® was visited by my traveller on November 6th, 
1916. The e is about 16 miles south-east of Desanoka, on 
a straight line. The only record worthy of notice in the 
village is a devali-inscription dated Samvat 156. ., referring to 
a Devard Teja St. — 


a 
— 
7 
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G6. Sovo. 


Sovo, a village about 9 miles east of Desanoka, possesses 
three devalt-inscriptions dated Samvat 1662, 1668, and 1749, 
respectively. The first refers to Rathéra Sivajla Dasa Hinga- 
lavata, and the third to Sikhalé Det Dasa. The place was 
visited by my traveller on November 5th, 1916. 


7. UDASARA. 


_  Udasara is about 17 miles south of Desanoka, on a straight 
line. The village was visited by my traveller on October 28th, 
1916, and he brought from there impressions of six devaili- 
inscriptions, of which five dated Samvat 1727 (?), 1753, 1757, 
1768, and 1777, and one illegible. 


S. HirvapDESARA. 


Hivadesara is about 13 miles south of Desanoka, on a 
straight line, and 5 miles north-east of Udisara. It possesses 
seven devalts with inscriptions dated Samvat 1610, 1674, 
1742, 1750, 1750, 1752, and 1779, all referring to Pirohitas 
The village was visited by my traveler, on October 20th, 1916. 


9. MoRAKHANO. 


Morakhain6 is about 12 miles south-east of Desanoka, and 
4 south-east of Sove. I visited the place myself on December 
7th and 8th, 1916, and found interesting records of the Samvat 
Century 1200, and also of the Samvat Centuries 1500-1600. 

The chief object of interest at Morakhind is the temple 
of Susfinti, the kuladevi of the Stirinis, a gotra of the Mahajanas. 
The Strinas derive their descent from the Sakhala branch of 
the Paivara Rajputs. According to a tradition described in the 
Mahajana Vamsa Muktavali by Rama Lala Gani,' the Sũrang- 
descend from Sird, a son of Jaga De, the well-known Pavira 


way. On the occasion of a huge Kabuli force ha fallen on 
_Singha’s 
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words: “ s@ba@sa stirardna’’ (* well done, o prince of all the 
herees!”’) and it is from this phrase that, according to Rama 
Laila Gani, the term Siirind has derived. The story is, of 
course, an amusing fiction from beginning to end; and the only 
reasonable conclusion we can derive from it is that the Sirainas 
were in origin Pivara, or more precisely SikhalA Rajputs, 
who changed their name as they were converted to Jainism. 
Probably the term Siranaé is derived from one Siré, who was 
converted, and the Siirfiindis are his descendants.! 

As regards Susint, the kuladewt of the Siranas, there is a 
tradition current at Morakhind which is very interesting. 
Susini was the virgin daughter of a bania of Nagdra. She 
was very beautiful, so much that the Nawab of Nagoéra heard 
about her and fell in love with her. He asked her from her 
father. The father said that the girl was an incarnation of 
the Mataji, and it was not in his power to bestow her on 
anybody. The Nawab got angry and threatened to obtain her 
by force, whereupon the girl fled into the desert to the north. 
The Nawab despatched a force in pursuit. The girl, fleeing 
alone, had reached the place where now Morakhino is, when 
turning round she saw the men of the Nawab on the point 
of overreaching her. Seeing that there was no further escape, 
she went to a small shrine of Mahideva that was on the spot 
and prostrating herself before the /inga, asked the god to bestow 
on her his curse so that she might be destroyed and avoid 
disgrace. The god granted her prayer. She had proceeded 
only a little distance, where there stood a #éra-tree, and the 
men of the Nawab were on the point of laying their hands on 
her. when the kéra split in two, and she was absorbed into the 
earth between. The chasm which had opened in the earth. 
closed up again, but the two halves of the s#éra remained 
disjoined and grew into two separate trees, and it is between 
these that the temple was subsequently erected. The trees are 
still to be seen at the two sides, close to the outer wall of the 
temple. 

The temple rests on a high platform and consists of a 
cellar, open hall, and frontal porch. It is all built in Jesalmeri 
stone. The external walls of the cellar are carved with figures 
of deities and dancers, but the details of the carving have 
all been covered with whitewash. The doorway is hkewise 
carved, but here also the particulars of the sculpture are in 
part hidden under a coating of vermilion and dust. The 
sikhara over the cellar is built hollow. The — — a 
stone image of the goddess, apparently carv in the same 
atyle as the doorway. Round the cellar, there is a low wall, 
built in line with the outer wall of the hall, so as to form an 





! Notice, however, that in a list of 92 
MS, 15 of Deacr. Cat., Sect. i, pt. i, the name 





Rajput 4G4AGa contained in 
Sorknk ia also included. 
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open circumambulatory passage. The hall has a flat roof 
resting on sixteen pillars, twelve of which are peripherical and 
four central, The four central pillars and the two pillars in 
front of the cellar are of the ghatapallava style, ie. charac- 
terized by the water-pot and foliage ornament, but the pattern 
of the two posterior central pillars differs somewhat from that 
of the other four, The peripherical pillars are of the Sridhara 
stvle, but they are so overcoated with plaster that it is not 
possible to say whether they have any carvings or not. On 
one of the central pillars there is engraved the figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, which the local tradition identifies with the 
Nawab of Nigora. The floor of the porch is connected with 
the platform by a flight of eight steps. 

The pillar in front of the cellar to the proper left is inscribed 
on two faces. On the frontal face it bears a small inscription 
of a single line, in part illegible. but evidently containing only 
® name, either of a donor or of some visitor. This is the 
following :-— 


1. Sat! @ar w (?) — ¥-— (2) a—a (2) 


On the left face, it bears an inscription of three lines, covering 
a space of 3° high by 94" broad. The inscription is dated 
in the vear Samvat 1229, and refers to the temple of Susinevi, 
i.e, Susint, but its precise object is not quite clear. The 
meaning of bkor is unknown tome. Lahini (for lahina, fem.) 
is used in MS. 12, (9g) of Descr. Cat., Sect. i, p. i, in the meaning 
of * public elargition (7). Apparently, the inscription records 
some perpetual (javajiva) elargition made by a woman come 
from Sehalikota. As the inscription does not seem to contain 
the name of the donor, I wonder if she is to be identified with 
the Sont Deva of the small inscription mentioned above. 
Possibly, the two inscriptions are connected with one another, 
and the one containing the name Soni Deva simply represents 
the signature of the donor to the grant recorded in the other 
inscription. Above the latter inscription there is a sculpture 
representing a woman standing, evidently the donor herself. 
I give below the text of the inscription, which is in corrupt 
Sanskrit mixed with Bhaisa :— 


1. wt? @ ree te Zar garafauad w- * 
2. V e ataat at- ———— 
3. earifeta srasta 2@fa' a — thea: ° — — 


ont “Imjera Stone Inscription of 
nd., XI, No. 4, p.6l 0 
r ne Sales we 14 BF — 
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Whatever the exact meaning of the above inscription, its 
chief value lies in the evidence it furnishes that the temple of 
Susini was built previous to the year Samvat 1229. This is 
also borne out by the devalis standing by the side of the temple, 
and described below. But the temple must have undergone 
important repairs in the Samvat Century 1500, as shown by 
another inscription, which is set up in the wall partition connect - 
ing the left side of the doorway with the pillar immediately 
in front. This inscription is on a slab of black marble, and 
consists of seventeen lines, covering a space 7§” high by 128° 
broad. The only orthographical particular worth noticing in the 
inscription, is that ¢ and o are indicated by a ma@tra placed before 
the aksara, after the archaic manner. ‘The inscription consists 
of two parts: the first in Sanskrit verses, six in all, and the 
other in Sanskrit prose mixed with names in Bhisai. The first 
part opens with a homage to the kuladevi Susaini, then follow 
three verses in which Susini is praised as the universal deity 
and the fount of all happtness to the Suriina-vaméa and her 
blessings are invoked (ll. 1-6). The next verse mentions a 
Srl Bhurir Dharma Siri as having converted to Jainism the 
gotradewt of the Suraina-vaméa (ll. 6-8). The fifth verse is not 
completely clear, but refers to the sangheda Siva Raja as 
having performed a pilgrimage, and having become the support 
of the Marudhara, i.e. Marwar country (ll. 8-10). The sixth and 
last verse contains a praise of Siva Raja’s son Hema Raja. 
and the statement that it was he who caused to be made 
“ that shining temple of the gotradevi, similar to a chariot of the 
gods, with the beautiful lofty spire." The second part of the 
inscription contains the date [Vikrama] Samvat 1573, the day 
of the full moon of Jyaistha, Friday, and the information that 
the sangheSa Cihara, the son of Puja, the son of Hema Raja. 
the son of Siva Raja, the son of Gosala, of the Surana-vamésa, 
together with a number of relatives of his, whose names are 
all given. caused the consecration (pratistha) of the image in 
the repaired temple (?) to be performed by Sri Nandi Vardhana 
Suri, the successor of Sri Padmifnanda Siri. 

Considering that Caihara must have been in his old age in 
Samvat 1573, for by that time his Th perl 2) Patama De! and 
his cousin Stha Mala had already had grandsons in the persons 
of Devi Disa and Mokala, we can approximately fix the date 
of Hema Raja in the beginning of the Samvat Century 1500. 
As regards the nature of the repairs which he caused to be 
made in the temple, it would seem—as is also borne out by the 
inscription itself—that they principally consisted in the re- 


! This seems to be the name of a woman, but in the inscription it 
has the prefix q¥°, meaning safighesa or sanighapati. Possibly g° is wrongly 
written for ayagt, in which case Patama De would be the name of 
Caheye's wife, and Devi Disa would be « grandson of C&haza himself, 
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building of the 4ikhara, and possibly also of other parts of the 
temple, which had fallen into decay. I give below the text of 
the NRE — 


log Sf riga aq: y qerercfctegqeafott 
mcitesetfag | [ s*larmaaTimsAe- 
2. afuar singfaaiazat | TAI H AHS MAT TAI TAT 
SHAIyAua Brey wATIA- 
3. ST Gtarwet® 9 oe ar Saeaatagfeaqqar ar aRarerfaar | 
a 2at fas seaeaanai wai <ur- 
4. —Y ot) ar ed acfewenfe frarct 2% wer frat | a 
Aimie yaraqetes® - 
b. Stu 2 ae: far fer fe qdavua: fH asafae: |) fe 
Saaainearaa fa arate: ) fa ua: | z- 
6. ar a yfa eanremadt siafa at tad | aware 
qredaad aaretarsrar: 1 ey Stafesa- 
7. ext cenzenainifra: qa | fagat waenracaa- 
agueaifsanfafesi | aaqngie~ — 
8. —Haagqaaai apsrzat afeei’ |) aat wermd® faana- 
facat ai aatetaraagt «os aer(?) Si 
HEATHER (7) 
9. fafuafeet faurnfee farr anzwatanea(?)ya: aut- 
rome: | HTa: Saas ofeaaucrercr- 
10. we eaifaara aaa: faacin scaaaet fad «a ufs- 
wae: a ae: safest gercerar ufscrs: 
Il. sarcomere: wercerer fates frateat Bact wetter 





vy 














12. am) atfusteear weaciaea wreware wma y ¢ 
waq (voR 44 SsaTa faaqe yfatar- 
3. wi am (Sssarerai Waewa' =excadq ge ates 
aaa we faarm aart ae Faers 

agiat @- Fait a- 
ld. ae He U(f)T He Air ee areg! He 24 He aT 
ural wage Ga a- wee Go* gizHe 

Wa we cmute ( ae 
15. carte) * @ ary a Zar @ candte os Vaterae a 
ara [atjat saefane ga a” aeaag 4° cara 
16. aeane TS atem | ewan cS dar‘ [qijat' | @ areet 
ga a aleae ula) dar a anzq gs AlHer- 
17. feafean | = urwea ofa erica sufeseo Stag 
azafe amg u° =a feqeaarrate: [)*)- 


At the proper left side of the temple of Susiini, there is a 
group of stone sculptures, consisting of nine devalis or suli- 
tablets, a govardhana or kirtistambha, and an image of some deity. 
They are partly in red sand-stone, and partly in Jesalmeri stone. 
Unfortunately, the frontal faces of all these records containing 
the sculptures and the inscriptions, have been almost com- 
pletely covered by applications of vermilion, which in some 
places has formed an incrustation more than three inches in 
thickness. From the small portions of the stone that have 
escaped the obliteration by the vermilion, it appears that the — 
nine devalts —— to the beginning of the Samvat Century 
1200, and probably all refer to Rajput Chiefs. All of them 
bear an inscription surmounted by a rilievo representing the 
particular Chief whose death they commemorate, on horseback, 
and his satis standing at the left. In. one case a linga is 
visible, as in the devajis of Ghanghini.? The inscriptions on 
the devalis were very short and incorrect if we are to judge from 
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| Read Se. * Wrongly written for wref (2). 


| Report"’ for 1915, pp. 104-6. 
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one which has been preserved entirely. This inscription is 
engraved on the left half of the stone and consists of 9 lies 
covering a space of about 11” high by 8%” broad. It is dated 
Samvat 1231, the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of Pausa and re- 
cords the death of a certain ra@japutra, whose name and tribe i« 
not decipherable, and the immolation of his three wives on his 
funeral pyre. The degree of corruption of the text in this 
inseription can be judged by the first three lines which 1} give 
below : 


1. » @ exer ate afe 3 
2. <raga ' wt’ (f) asta * 
3. feaetat® aa * aga’ 


sss *? r= 


By far the most important of all these records was the 
qovardhana, which is in red sand-stone sculptured on all its 
four faces. On the frontal face it bears an inscription in 
northern characters, which cannot be later than the Samvat 
Century 1100. The inscription consists of 12 lines. but un- 
fortunately only a few aksaras towards the beginning of each 
line are readable, as all the rast is covered by a thick incrustation 
of vermilion. J tried to remove this with a chisel. but had to 
desist when I saw that fragments of the stone were coming off 
with the vermilion. From the few aksaras readable, IT have not 
been able to make out the subject of the inscription, The image 
of the deity, which, as noted above, is found near the devalts, is 
on a slab of red sand-stone, and is literally all covered with 
vermilion except for the feet below. 

Other records, though not so important, are found near 
the Sasiyant Sagara, the well of the village. These consist 
of 26 small devalis arranged on a line. all made of yellow Jesal- 
meri stone, except four which are of marble. <A few denali< 
are broken, and several inscriptions are illegible. All the 
devalis, with only one exception perhaps*%, refer to Bhat jagir- 
dars of the place, who died within the Samvat Centuries 1600 
and 1700. Only one inscription is dated in the Samvat Century 


1500, and this is the following :— 


l, @aa ques aera wam get ts Htet a7 ala- 
2. aa Zanth waa | warere craaret Sere [ s7)- 
3. sat wat 2st — — — — — aT areast au - - 


rer — — — — — — 


Road “&. + Read a”. * Read aw. 
n dated at 16..7, referring to a Kesava, son of 
&, of the —— fast (wie). 


6 An 
Devs, son of 
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One of the inscriptions, which is dated in the year Samvat 
1695 (?), gives the name of Morakhino as Morakhiyana gama. 
To the present day, the jagirdars of the place are Bhatt. 

; Lastly, there is in Morakhind a Sivilaya, consisting of a 
shrine and matha, which is a recent construction and in no 
way interesting except for the tradition which fdentifies the 
linga worshipped in it, with the one near which Susint sought 
protection and prayed to be destroyed. The Sivalaya and the 
temple of Susini are the only pakk@ buildings in the village 
and will continue to remain so for very long, in homage to an 
injunction by the above-mentioned goddess that nobody should 
build a pakk@ house within the village territory. This explains 
why the haveli of the jagirdars of the place, though it was 
built very large at the cost of about ten thousand rupees has 
walls plastered with mud like the poorest hut 


lO. KopaMabDresara. 


Kodamadesara is a very small village about 11 miles to 
the west of Bikaner. The place is famous for two things: the 
tank, which in the cold season is much frequented by grouse 
and bustards and only second to Gajanéra in celebrity, and the 
fetish of Bhérii (Bhairava), which is installed on the bank of 
the tank and is believed to have been brought from Mandora 
by rava Viko himself when he first came to establish himself 
in the Jagali country. I visited the place on December 21st. 
1916, and found four inscriptions with dates ranging from 
Samvat 1516 to Samvat 1630, 

The oldest of the above-mentioned inscriptions is engraved 
on two faces of a kirtistambha in red sand-stone, which is 
extant on the eastern bank of the tank, not far from the image 
of Bhérh. The irtistambha has four faces with different sculp- 
tures carved on each of them, to wit: Ganapati towards the 
east, Visnu (or the Sun?) towards the south, Brahma(?) 
towards the north, and the figure of a woman, perhaps Parvati, 
in the act of worshipping a /inga, the emblem of Mahadeva, 
towards the west. ‘All the figures are standing. even that of 
Ganapati. The inscription is engraved on two faces of the 
stone, i.e. half on the northern and half on the western face, 
under the figures. The first part of the inscription consists of 
seven lines covering a space of 51” high by 6§” broad, and the 
second part consists of five lines, covering a space of 4° high by 
7%" broad. The characters are effaced in many places, espe- 





_¢ially in the first part of the inscription, where the stone is 


. ae 


) also broken in two places. The inscription reads as follows :— 





A, Sar gage [aa] are casle) 
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8. wmat alfa —) atafet 
4. veafales) ax[s)st7 
5. [at}va[aea] —-——— « (?) 
6, —ate[s' ajerfuat(?)a = 
7. =1fa 3) tert?) ar 


1, <1a(?) Stfemae ala 7) afer 
2. 3 ufa(rjer* wrear | (?) ara 
3. sttnte(raz flsjafa(?) at- 

4. afate u[ifarjar 1 q- 

5, 4 wad: | wealsiclaia (?)- 

6. & [n*) 

The inscription records that in the year Samvat 1516, 
corresponding. to the Saka year 1382, the... (?) day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrava, Monday, under the Hasta asterism, in 
the Sukla yoga and the Kaulava karana .. .. , the Rathora 
mahadhiraya Jodho, the son of raya Rina Maia, caused the 
talaiva to be consecrated and the Mirtistambha to be erected 
for the sake of his mother Kodama De. The importance of 
the record is all in the mention of rava Jodhd and of Kodama 
De, who, in contrast with the tradition current in Bikaner, is 
here clearly and explicitly described as his mother. It is 
evidently from this ama De—the mother of riva Jodho— 
that the tank, and hence the village, have derived their name. 
The information thus supplied by our —— — — 
firmation in some of the oldest chronicles of Jodhpur. 

% (4) of Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. i, at p. 9b, it is e — — 
that rava Jodhd was born of a B ivint mother, her name 
ee De, who was a daughter of riiva anga De of 
igala. The same information is ‘found in the Jodhpur —— 
* e known as the Khya@ta. Rainanga De is 
well-known name in the chronicles of Jesalmer, J 


Bikaner. He was contempora his onl 
and died without male —— 














34 
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As regards the circumstances under which the talava of 
Nodamadesara came to be called after the mother of Jodhe, 
we can only make conjectures. The easiest explanation, which 
suggests itself and is less inconsistent with the local tradition, 
is that Kodama De must have immmolated herself on the bank 
of the talava, We know from the chronicles, that the other 
wives of riva Rina Mala, as soon as they heard of their 
husband's assassination at Citora, burned themselves in a 
unique pyre at Sojhata. Some of the chronicles give their 
names! and amongst these there is not Kodama De. Evidently, 
she was not at Sojhata at the time. If we are allowed to 
make a conjecture, it is not unreasonable to suppose that she 
had gone to her paternal home in Pigala and whilst there she 
heard of her husband's death, and went to the talava, which 
now bears her name, and burned herself. Possibly, she heard 
the news on her way from or to Pigala, when halting at 
Kodamadesara, and burned herself on the spot. Kodama- 
desara is just on the road from Pigajla to Mandora. Rava 
Jodhé must have visited the place soon afterwards, for the 
Midhiyfira ri Khyaite and other chronicles say that it was at 
Kodamadesara that he performed the $@riyo or funeral cere- 
mony of the 12th day, after the death of his father. As a 
matter of fact, Jodhé took refuge in the Thali, after flee 
from Citora the night when Rina Mala was assassinated, an 
stopped at Jagala, Kodamadesara, and Kahini.* It was not om 
this occasion, however, that Jodhd caused the kirtistambha to 
be set up in honour of his mother, at Kodamadesara, but only 








1 The names are recorded in the following diho:— 


SU Cae HES creat STH Gua | 
faywat srta® are Teese it i 
(Miadhiyara ri Khyita). 
Cir. aleo :— 
wha ae se axe dem He Gat! 
2a vfana <re crat wa feaare =i ee 0 


(Amara Singhaji ra daha, Baratha Narahara Dasa rG kahvya). 
2 Cir. af wren «erat ay af. wcet feauare | 
se Tat hare aera Sate — 


(Deser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. i, MS. 19, p. 101). 






And also :— | 
fae <4 Farge ale walet wat | 
TCH WTC STATE & 2 agcfys fee veer 


geet we Fur ee | 
(wows afey Gat ewe nee 


- 
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many years afterwards, i.e. after he had redeemed Marwar from 
the usurpation of Citora, and even founded Jodhpur in Samvat 
1515. 

My own explanation of the name Nodamadesara, however, 
is still more simple. The chronicles say that riva Jodho, after 
his escape from Citora, being unable to recover Mandora for 
the time, retired to Kahiint and resided there for many 
months if not for years. Now, Kahin is only seven miles 
from Kodamadesara. It is not improbable that, while at 
Kahunt, Jodhé thought of having the falava of Kodamadesara 
excavated or rather enlarged—for the depression is apparently 
a natural one—and having it named after his mother to per- 
petuate her memory. Whether the excavation was actually 
begun during Jodhdé’s stay at Kahani, or only afterwards, we 
cannot say, but certain it is that the falava was inaugurated 
only in Samvat 1516, as proved by the inscription. Thus the 
connection of Kodama De with Kodamadesara would be only 
an idealistic one. The fact that Kodama De was not amongst 
the satis of Rina Mala, probably indicates that she had died a 
natural death some time before her husband’s assassination. 

Much more romantic, if not accurate, is the tradition 
concerning Kodama De, which is current in Bikaner. This 
has, I think, originated from a confusion of the mother of 
Jodho with a daughter of Manika Riva, the Mohila ruler of 
Chiipara. According to the Khyaitas, Minika Riva had be- 
trothed his daughter to Sidé, or Sadia, the only son of 
Rananga De, the Bhati rava of Pagaja. Rananga De had 
dissuaded his son from accepting the hand of the girl, because 
to go to marry at Chiipara, he would have had to pass through 
the country of his enemies, the Rathdéras, who from their 
stronghold of Nagéora were watching for the first opportunity to 
revenge an old feud they had with the Bhatis of Pigala. But 
Sado did not listen to his father’s advice, and went to Chiipara, 
and married the girl. On his way back to Paigala, however, he 
was wavlaid by Araka Mala, the son of Cfidé, and in the 
struggle lost his life. ‘The Mohila maid, whom he had just 
married and whom he was taking home with him, cut one of her 
arms and threw it in the middle of her husband’s pyre. Then 
she proceeded to Pogala, where she showed her face to her 
father- and mother-in-law as the custom requires, and after- 
wards immolated herself in the flames, to follow her spouse 
into the other world. This is the story, which evidently has 
nothing to do with our Kodama De. Besides, the name of 
Sido’s bride is not given in any of the chronicles and she is 
simply spoken of as ‘the Mohila maid.’’ It is probably this 
circumstance that has made possible for the Bikaneri tion 
to identify the Mohila saft with Kodama De, and blend the 
story of the latter he pibey of the former, thereby creat- · 
ing the legend that K was a daughter of Mohila— 
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Mainika Riva who was married to kAivara Sade of Pigala, and 
that she became safi on the spot where her husband was slain 
by Arakn Mala. The ftalava of Kodamadesara, according to 
this legend, was dug from the proceeds of Kodama De's bangles 
and named after her to perpetuate her memory. As regards the 
connection of Kodama De with riva Rina Mala, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Bikaneri legend indirectly admits it by 
representing her as having been betrothed to Rina Mala before 
being married to Sado. Curiously enough, the later Bikaneri 
chronicles have lost any notion that the mother of Jodhdé was 
® BhativanI Kodama De: the Af/fyata of Dayala Dasa, for 
instance, believes that Jodhd was born of a Parihira Ham- 
samati,! 

Thus Kodamadesara was founded by rava Jodho in Sam- 
vat 1516 Needless to say, the excavating of the tank anil 
the founding of the village were simultaneous, and the reason 
is obvious to anybody who has any knowledge of the con- 
ditions of a village in the desert, which cannot exist without a 
tank or well The fact that a great number of names of 
villages end in -sara, meaning “tank”, is significant enough. 
The village, as founded by riva Jodhé, was undoubtedly much 
larger and more important than the present village is, and the 
place must have possessed some attractions, for all the chro- 
nicles agree in stating that when rava Jodhd’s son Viko came 
to colonize the Jigali country, he first chose Kodamadesara 
as the best place to build a fort, and actually started building 
it and would have established his capital there, if it was not 
for the opposition raised against him by the Bhatis of Pigalja. 
Tt was only in consequence of this opposition, according to the 
chronicles, that rava Vikdé left Kodamadesara and went and 
built his fort on the spot where now Bikaner is Whether the 
above account by the chronicles is accurate or not, it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the villagers of Kodamadesara still point to 
the visitor a long mound of earth running in two perpendicular 
directions, to the north-east of the fa/ava, and identify it with 
the remnants of riva Viko’s fort. In fact, on the top of the 
elevation, there are in places some traces of a pakka wall. | 

The other three inscriptions, which I have found at Koda- 
madesara, are of little interest. The oldest of the three is 
incised on a marble devali, preserved in the house of the Sadhu 
jagirdar of the place. It 1s dated Samvat 1529. the 5th day of 
the bright fortnight of Magha, Monday, and records the death of 
a siha Kapfi(?), son of siha Rida (?), and his wife the sati 
Katitiga De. An interesting particular in this inscription is 
that it gives the name of the village as Kodamadesara (Koda- 
madesara madhye). ‘The second inscription is on a red sand- 
_ stone devalt near the mound of the old fort, and records the 
ser. Cat., Sect. i, pt. ii, MS. 1, p. 1234, 

4 ei. as Pit / 
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death of some Rajput, apparently R[athora] Melgha] Disa, 
which took place in Samvat 1542, the 7th day of the brigit 
jortnight of Bhadrava, Monday. He was likewise burnt with his 
wife, a Guhiléta. Lastly, the third inscription is on a vellow- 
stone devali on the bank of the fa/ave. and records that in 
Samvat 1630, the 13th day of the dark fortnight of Bhadravea, 
Tuesday, the Sangharava Jivé died and was burnt together with 
his faithful wife, the Rathorl RGpayi. I give below the text 
of this last inscription, which consists of only 5 lines covering 
a space of 7” high by 8” broad — 


l. aaa wdse ac(?)a 
2. urzar afe 22 

3. Haware HaEr- 

4. 4 Mtar Sa eat a- 
5. atrat =reate: 


ll. Nana RA ROA. 


The locality of the Nala ra kia, “ the wells of Naja”, ts 
found about six miles west of Bikaner city, near the bifur- 
cating of the metalled road which leads to Kodamadesara and 
Gajanéra, and two miles south of the homonymous village of 
Nala. I visited the place on December 27th, 1916, and took 
impressions of seven inscriptions whereof, six belonging to the 
Samvat Century 1600, and one to the Samvat Century 1700. 

The places of interest on the spot are four, to wit: the 
group of the shrines, the two wells, and the site of the old tnlava. 
The shrines comprise different buildings surrounded by a wall 
enclosure: the most noteworthy are two: a temple of Pars- 
vanatha, and a small shrine of Dadiji. Both are comparatively 
recent constructions in red sand-stone, probably erected to- 
wards the end of the Samvat Century 1700. The temple of 
Parévanitha has a marble image, at the foot of which there is 
an inscription of two lines so incorrect and so badly engraved 
that I have been able to read only a few aksaras in the begin- 
ning, containing the date :-— 


aaa wavs ate aare afe © ...... 


The shrine of Dadijt contains nothing of interest. At its 
side there is a chattri in red sand-stone, but all covered with 
plaster. It is also dedicated to DAdiji and covers, I was told, 
the foot-prints of the saint. In front of the temple of Paréva- 
natha there are two devalis in yellow Jesalmeri stone: one of 

a horseman and a sat and contains an 
ted Samvat 1603 referring to Bhiti Gopila Disa 


J 
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Bhinidiséta. The inseription is fragmentary as the stone is 
broken just under the third line. It reads as follows :— 


l. aa (¢ee aa @IT- 
2. m 4e & HTet ntaHeT- 
3. S urilcrmaa AETa- 


A short distance from the same temple, near the wal! 
enclosure, there stands a kirtistambha formed of a plain block 
of red sand-stone, without any mouldings of any kind. It 
bears an inscription dated Samvat 1681, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha (?%), and recording that on that day, 
under the victorious reign of mahiraiji Sira Sitgha, the conse- 
eration took place of a chattri (*?) made by the sittradhara Dedo 
Nibfivata(?). The kirtistambha has been evidently removed 
from its original place, for there is no chattri near it to-day. 
The inscription consists of 15 lines, covering a space of 12” 
high by 64" broad ;— 


Ll. » ot! 0 Sttaaran[a aa: 4) 


5 
6. (en) (?) daq yese axe art (?)- 
7. a(?) ae Serer «remat fa- 

8. (a) atearae wet aie 
9. wafrerarst wet = | 

10. 9 (?) sixenfe att wet ties 

11. =a fet awternfuct | 

12. 3 awe tee ax 








* Ee * fw Faorer(ea) gxar- 
ree): & — 4. [x] ar Alez ae wit (?) a : 
iz * — — weal 





=a oe a = ⸗ J 
— 
—— 


* 


-) 
a 


er * <a 
5* — 
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The two wells are situated side by side, and each of them 
has a Airtistambha near by, bearing an inscription referring to the 
digging of the well. The kirtistambhe of the older well is in yellow 
Jesalmeri stone, with ordinary carvings on the four faces. The 
figures are: GaneSa facing the west, the Matiji facing the north, 
the Sun facing the south, and a figure without characteristic 
emblems facing the east. The inscription is under the figure of 
Ganesa and consists of 18 lines, covering a space of 19° high 
by 94" broad. It is very badly preserved and in great part 
completely illegible. From the portion of the inscription that 
has been preserved, it appears that the well in question was 
dug during the reign of raja Raya Singha, and inaugurated the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Phatquna, of the year Samvat 
1650(?). LI give below the portion of the imscription, which 
| have been able to read or reconstruct :-— 


lL. 9 @t' » sttaaan[a) va § [alfa t- 
2. afa(?) aat warelax(?afala(?)) areq- 
3. aatevafes falaus — — — — arr 

4. wat wtu[a —-—--—-—— Jf ual--) 
BPR 
6 


7 eWaetconeds van euenne eee rere tee eR eHR eee Bee Hee Se ee 


- 
a. i i ee ee | 
8. Se es ww nw ee £8 Fe eeenwre eee Bee tee we weaeeezeeeeese eee eeeeeneee * @s 0 


* ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | or ee woe e ere 


10. er eee e eee ee eee e etter eereeReer eee eewneeemaeenaeeePeeeeee eee 
e + 


MA, FIVE EMAL ss se ais ceca 
12, at) eeag(faa? ; afsaes] at- 

13. walatfeat|? | awa fe[4) aererst- 

14. fa(eyals ? ] aemaaaf (ee) ——— 
LD iss oka seed om 


17. ~-— ga[a)ferer wifs[a] - ------(?) 
18. ——1 fac was") 9 reer 
| Expressed by a symbol. 
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On the other side of the same well, there ia a double 
compound chatir? of the usual quadrangular form, i.e. with two 
cupolas resting on six pillars, but it has neither devalis nor 
inscriptions whatever. 

The kirtistambha of the second well is in red sand-stone 
and has no mouldings of any kind, exeept for the apex, which 
is roughly carved in the shape of a lotus. The inscription is 
engraved in huge and deep characters on the eastern face of 
the stone. It consists of 24 lines of writing, covering a space 
of 294" high by 10}°—103%" broad. It records that the well in 
question was dug by Indra Bhina, the son of Gop&la, and his 
two wives—a Sakhall and a Riipivatu—at the total expense 
of Rs.(?) 9,001! and inaugurated the 8th day of the bright fort- 
night of Jaistha, of the year Samvat 1756. The tribe of Indra 
Ghana is not specified, but from a safi-inscription referring 
to him, in the village of Nila (see below), we know that he 
was a Vaghora and died in Samvat 1762. Again, from a list 
of the jagirs of Bikaner, contained in MS. No. 13, of Deser. Cat. 
of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. i, pt. ii, p. 176, we derive the 
information that he was the holder of a jagir which com- 
prehended Nila, Devarajasara, Gusfilsara, Unava, Dhiradeyani. 
and Deho. The Vaghoras are a branch of the Sonigara Cahu- 
vinas, and to this day the jagir of Nala is held by them. The 
inseription is given below :— 


1.) ewe tama qatar 

2. omrgar* srar get | Grdar- 

3. faust quat we atte were (?) 
4. fares aa He stqaorava a- 

5. A) By qHealet 2) ° fa St- 
6. aa ataa waa famarfe- 

7. areata | & (oud arena- 
8 
9 





. wars (sic) oder YauATst H- 
. wrenage | SERIA WHA- 
10. qe: ae aeeat wyare: =. 23 


ll. yawragat: a. 3) Saat or- 


} Understand 9,000; the | ix often added to round figures simply for 
the sake of good luck. 


# For a1 (?) 
® The original seems to read “aye? (1). 
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12. qait: a[."] we fa so ta dda 
13. staat stettaatareasart 

14. faat) ara =tratasat sare2- 
15. #t aaqa arrests sur- 
16. ast aent stares a- 

L7. eat ataaraast gat wa- 

18. SI welaad [i+] SH waa 2% Ga- 
19, ure erat ferwat a(?)etat ex- 
20. st qaeau ATR | 2 

21. €ce0e sat HU aT AitgE- 

22. Feesnt Har fersa aa- 

23. ure eIAST to 


On the site of the old tz/ava, which nowadays is separated 
from the modern talava by the metalled road leading to Gajanéra 
and Kodamadesara, there is a chattr? of the usual quadrangular 
stvle, without any inscription, and a kirt®lambha near by- 
The kirtistambha consists of a plain block of red sand-stone, 
and has no mouldings of any kind. The inscription is on the 
eastern face of the stone, and consists of 7 lines covering a 
space of 8° high by 10}” broad. The characters are much 
effaced, especially in the centre, and in places illegible. The 
object of the inscription is to record that the falava was caused 
to be dug by ...... ' the son of Rama, and inaugurated the 
second (?) day of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha of the year 
Samvat 1659 :— | 


1. #aq eéale ?] see Parez 
2. & weaarg(a] [fafa] fe(?)atar(?)a 










= 
A, . 
' = * j +? 
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e Hr Ye ig oe 
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Of no particular interest is a small devali walled in the 
interior of a niche, which is found near the brim of the present 
falava, Itis in yellow Jesalmeri stone and represents a woman 
with a child in her arms, evidently a mother who became safi 
after her son. The date is Samvat 1717. 

More interesting are two other devalis which are found a 
little distance from the wells, to the north. Both are in vellow 
Jesalmeri stone and stand over a raised square platform. The 
older of the two represents a horseman with three safis, and has 
an inscription of 11 lines, covering a space of 11” high by 84" 
broad, and recording that Dhannd, a Cahufina of the Vaghora 
gotra, passed from this world in the year Samvat 1654, the 
twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Pausa, and his three wives 
became satis after him. The other inscription consists of 
5 lines, covering a space of about 34” high by 144” broad, and 
records that Hasi, the Jétunga wife of Bhoja Raja of the 
Vaghora gotra, immolated herself on the pyre of her dead 
husband, the ninth day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, of the 
year Samvat 1667. 


. 12. Nata. 


About 2 miles almost due north of the wells, is the village 
of Naja. Here the most characteristic feature of the place, 
physically, is formed by seven or eight ftal@is, or small tanks, 
scattered around the village, which with the thorny shrubs and 
trees clustered on their banks, make a pleasant variation from 
the monotony of the desolate wilderness of that part of the 
country. One of these ta/ais, which is known under the name 
of Kesolai, has on its bank a ftrtistambha in red sand-stone 

_ bearing an inscription of 6 lines, covering a space of 64° high 
by 74° broad, The date of the inscription is not entirely 
legible, but there can be no doubt that the record belongs to 
the Samvat Century 1700. The object of the kirtistambha is 
to record that the tank in question was caused to be made by 
the Parihara Kesava—whence the name of Kesojii, whieh is 
perpetuated to this day. 


il. seeafa ay ara Wa 

2. Sen srmerq waq e[or-]R 

3. acw wia af y <faate 

5. agra (a)fals)r [aie atteaear 

«6. serfafa: [0] sii) rap is 


. other few recent inscriptions which are found in or 


lage, there is only one which is worth noticing. 
; — yr Ngee ek = ~ 
Aan A. ~~» : 
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This is an inseription of 7 lines, covering a space of 8” = LL", 
incised om the right jamb of a gateway leading to the house of 
the Vaghora jagirdar of the place. The gateway is in red 
sand-stone. The inscription is surmounted by the print of a 
female's hand carved in the stone and records that in the year 
Samvat 1762, the ninth day of the dark fortnight of Setha, Sunday, 
Vaghora Indra Bhina went to heaven and his wife, the Sikhali 
Amrita De, became safi after him. Ht will be noticed that these 
names are the same as those mentioned in the inscription near 
the second well, which is dated Samvat 1756 (see above). 


1, » Stqywars 2H | 

2. \aaa Vode ae feat Aa 4- 
3. 02 € =F aretaae ares 
‘. 1 Stent Zaatwa S- 

Dd. pal alereat asat Bataz 
6. ) araett Zama | ay wag 

7. ) fad fa rale —liee t 


APPENDLX. - 
COMMEMORATIVE SONGS OF THE EARLY RULERS OF BIKANER. 


it is no exaggeration to say that the old poetry by the 
bards of the Rajputs must be given a very prominent place 
amongst the sources of information for the mediaeval history 
of Rajputana. This will seem a paradox to anybody who has 
come into touch with the modern bards and has heard or read 
anything of their compositions. In fact, generally speaking, 
there is probably no bardic literature in any part of the world, 
im which truth is so masked by fiction or so disfigured by 
hyperboles, as in the bardic literature of Rajputana, In the 
magniloquent strains of a Carana, everything takes a gigantic 
form, as if he was seeing the world through a magnityiog glass ; 
every skirmish becomes a Mahfibharata, every little hamlet a 
Lanka, every warrior a giant who with his arms upholds the 
sky. But, if one allows for these exaggerations, and reduces 
things to their natural size, and at the same time denudes the 
facta of all the fiction with which they are coated, the kernel 
of truth can still be seen lurking inside. Sy! cata 

There is, of course, a distinction to be made between 
poems and poems. It is obvious that to have a real historical | 
value, a poem must be genuine, ic. must be contemporary 
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with the personage it is intended to celebrate, or the event it i- 
intended to record, Posthumous poems are always more or 
less Open to suspicion, and even when written im a sober and 
apparently impartial tone, they can never be expected to be 
so Accurate as they would be if they had been written during 
the time with which they are concerned. Fortunately, con- 
temporary poems are not scanty in the bardiec literature of 
Rajputana, thanks to the warm encouragement and liberal 
support which the Rajput chiefs had been giving to their 
bards, the Cairanas, since the very beginning of the Old West. 
ern Rajasthint period. Every Cairana who “ate the salt” of 
a Rajput Chief, was naturally bound to retribute his master 
and patron by composing poems in his honour, and immeor- 
talizing with his rhyme the record of his master’s feats of arms, 
courage, liberality, ete. All the noteworthy events in the life 
of the Chief were preserved to memory in the verses of the 
Ciirana, and the Chief had hardly sheathed his sword after an 
encounter with his enemies, that the Carana was ready to 
welcome him with a song commemorating his bravery. These 
songs, composed immediately after the event which they are 
intended to record, if seen in a true light allowing for all the 
usual exaggerations and the partiality of the Poet, are nothing 
short of real historical documents. 

The particular class of bardic poems mentioned above 
is generally known by the Cfiiranas under the name of sakhe 
rt kavita, which literally means ** testimonial poetry.’ This 
is in the form of small songs, which are found abundantly 
interspersed in the Khydtas or prose chronicles, where thew 
are quoted as a kind of proof of the facts narrated. Often. 
especially when referring to the earliest period in the genealogy 
of a Rajput family, these “ testimonial,”’ or “ commemorative” 
songs are only later forgeries. but in such a case they are easily 
recognizable. If the bardic literature of Rajputana had been 
preserved to us in its entirety, we would nowadays possess in 
the sakha ri kavita a continuous chain of evidence embracing a 
period going from about the thirteenth century A.D. down to 
the present time. Unfortunately, the greatest part of this vast 
literature is lost. But even the small part of it that has 
survived, is considerable, and when the scattered fragments are 
collected and put together, they will constitute a source of 
information of primary importance, which any inquirer into 
the history of the Rajputs must necessarily take into account, 

The small selection of commemorative songs which | 
publish below, will give some idea of the nature of this pecu- 
liar kind of literary compositions, and the help which the 
historian can expect from them, They are all songs referring 
to the early history of Bikaner, from the time of rava Vike, the 
founder of Bikaner (Samvat 1545), down to the time of raja 
Raya Singha, the illustrious general who served under Akbar. 
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They cover, though not entirely, a period of five generations, 
Before producing the songs, I must, however, premise a few 
words in explanation of the metre in which they are composed 
and the language in which they are couched. 

Commemorative songs, partaking, as they more or less do, 
of the nature of extemporaneous compositions, are necessarily 
short. The metres most commonly preferred by the Caranas 
for their commemorative songs, are two: the gita, and the 
chappaya kavitta. Of these, the latter is well known from the 
Hind! poetry and does not call for any particular attention 
here. But the gifa, being a metrical composition peculiar to 
Dingala, deserves some words of explanation. It consists of four 
stanzas! of four lines each, but as the number of the instants in 
each line can vary from a maximum of 23 to a minimum of 14, 
there are different varieties of gitas, which the prosodists have 
carefully described and designed with particular names. The 
most common form of gifa is that known under the name of 
choté sinora. In it, each stanza consists of four lines, of which 
the first and third numbering 16 instants, and the second and 
fourth 15. ‘The first line in the first stanza, however, forms an 
exception in that it has 18 instants instead of 16. The second 
and fourth lines in each stanza rhyme together. The other 
varieties of gita, which most frequently occur, are: the sapar- 
thard, the savajharé, and the vadd sanora. The sapankharo is 
not regulated by the number of prosodic instants, but only 
by the number of syllables. All lines in a gita must have the 
rénasagal, i.e. the first and last word in each line must begin 
with the same letter. 

As regards art in the gita form of songs, there is an in- 
teresting particular to be noted. Itis this: that the four stan- 
zas which form the gifa, contain all the same idea or thought, 
but expressed in a different form and with different words. It is 
generally a similitude, which is first expressed in the first stanza, 
and then repeated in the three other stanzas in a slightly dif- 
ferent form. It follows that the circle of meaning or of contents 
in a gita is always a very narrow one. It is only one single 
fact or particular that a gifa generally records. like the capture 
of a stronghold, the defeating of an enemy, the glorious death 
of « hero in battle, the gift of a village to a bard, and 80 on. 
The subject is rarely described directly ; it is generally described 
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indirectly in «a figurative way. For instance, a bard who 
wanted to celebrate Riya Sifgha'’s liberality and the great 
number of elephants he gave away to the Caranas, pictured 
Indra as full of anxiety for his elephant Airfvata, lest Raya 
Singha should take it away from him and give it to some 
Cfirana. Another bard, who composed on the same subject, 
represented the many elephants given away by Riya Sifgha 
as throwing up with their trunks the dust of infamy over the 
heads of misers. <A third one depicted the same elephants as a 
congregation of clouds pouring down rain and inundating the 
earth to drown the less generous chiefs. In some gitas the 
subject is described in a plain and simple way, without figures, 
but such gifas, though they may be more helpful to the histo- 
rian, are considered as very poor compositions by the rhetorician. 
Lastly, instead of repeating the same simile or figure in all the 
four stanzas, the bard often prefers to form a complex similitude 
and develop it gradually in the four stanzas, in which case each 
stanza has a separate contents of its own, different from the 
contents of the other stanzas. To give an illustration, suppose 
the bard wants to commemorate a battle and has chosen for 
it the similitude of a rain storm. In the first stanza he will 
begin by describing the gathering of the clouds, in the form of 
the two opposite armies, and the darkening of the sun by the 
dust raised by the marching of the elephants, horses, and men. 
In the second, he will represent the roaring of the elephants 
and the beating of the drums as the thundering, and the 
flashing of the naked swords as the lightning. In the third, 
he will depict the discharge of arrows, bullets, and balls, as a 
downpour of rain and hail; and in the fourth he will probably 
conclude his similitude by saying that the earth, fecundated 
by the rain, produced the harvet of victory. 

The commemorative songs given below were composed at 
different times during the two last decades of the fifteenth 
century, and the six or seven first decades of the sixteenth 
century A.D. Therefore, they were composed in Old Dingala. 
I have explained elsewhere! the meaning of the term Dingala, 
and have also remarked that, analogously to the division of the 
common vernacular into Old Western Rajasthani and Maravari 
(or Gujaratl), Dingala may be also divided into two stages, 
which I have named Old Dingala and Later Dingata, respectively. 


The term of separation between the two stages, may be ap- 


vwroximately fixed towards the close of the sixteenth century 
A.D. The existence of an Old Dingala stage is ignored by the 
bards, who —* — — been doin — grates 
modernize the form of any | ingala wonk whic oy nave 
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difference between Old and Later Dingala, One of these, and 
certainly the most evident of all, ts the hiatus in the vocalic 
groups ai, aii, which is preserved in Old Dingala, much as it is 
in Old Western Rajasthani, whereas in Later Dingala the two 
groups are contracted into ¢, 0. Another peculiarity of the Old 
Dingala is the preservation of the original ¢ in the termination 
of the instrumental and locative singular, and of the conjunctive 
participle. It is obvious that no serious attempt at critically 
editing an Old Dingala text can be made, unless the editor first 
of all proposes to himself the task of restituting into their 
original archaic form all those words which have been modern- 
ized by the later bards and amanuenses. This is what [ have 
tried to do in the songs given below, unmindful of the criticism 
which the bards of Rajputana will raise against me, for daring 
to violate what they regard as the traditional and correct form 
of their language. 


The first song which is given below, is in honour of riva 
Viké. and commemorates his rescue of Pigala and Vérasala- 
pura, two Bhati forts, from the hands of the Muhammadans 
who had captured them, Vikd is compared to Krsna, who 
lifting the mount Govardhana on one finger, sheltered the 
goyas from the immense deluge of rain, which Indra had sent 
to test his divinity. In the same way, says the Poet, Viko 
sheltered Piigala and Vérasalapura, but his action was much 
more praiseworthy than that of Krsna, because the latter bene- 
fited his own people, whereas Vikd benefited people who were 
strangers to him. 

So far the Poet. We now must try to integrate the in- 
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of Bikaner—, and promised that her daughter should marry 
Viko, if Sekhé were liberated. Karantji granted the praver, and 
Hying off to Multan, brought Sekho, who, thongh unwillingly, 
bestowed his daughter on riva Viké. Incorrect and absurd as 
the above account is, it is not the less interesting as showing the 
tendency prevalent in these later times, to attribute everything 
that. happened in Bikaner since the days of riva Viko, and 
even before, to the influence of Karantji. For this tendency, 
which is much detrimental to the merits of the princes who 
with their swords conquered the country and maintained tt 
* — hands, it is the Cairanas who are the only respon- 
sible. 

Much more creditable to riva Viko on one side, and more 
conformable with common reason and with the meaning of 
our song on the other, is a version of the same fact, contained 
in an anonymous poem in Chandas in honour of riva Jcta SI. 
An old manuscript of this poem is extant in the Darbar 
Library in the Fort of Bikaner, and it has been described in 
Descriplive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical Manuscripts. 
Section ii, part i, under No. 2 (a). Though the subject of the 
Chandas is principally formed by a description of the exploits 
of riva Jéta Si, vet the poem contains also an introductory 
part, in which an account is given of the predecessors of Jéta Si 
from Salakhé down to Jéta Si’s father Lina Karana. It ts 
here that, in the part devoted to rawa Viko, we find the 
following trustworthy account of the particular event with 
which we are concerned, Rava Sekhé was a thorn in the ribs 
of the Langahs, therefore they conjured to capture him with 
the help of Sekhé’s own brothers Tilho, ie. Tiloka Si, and 
Jaga Mila. Apparently, it was the two latter who made Sekho 
a prisoner and delivered him into the hands of the Langahs. 
Captured Sekhé, Tithé with the assistance of his Muhammadan 
allies marched on Piigala and took it. But their success was 
only a momentary one, for Viko was not slow in gathering his 
army and falling upon the Langahs and their Bhatti allies. 
The enemy forces were dispersed, MGmana and Marota were 
expugnated, the Langahs were pursued back into their own 
territory, and Sekhé was liberated from their hands, Appa- 
rently Jogo, i.e. Jogaita, the third brother of Sekho, had also 
a part in the coalition and was defeated with the others. It 
was after this victory, concludes the Poet, that Viko went to 
by wae the garb of a bridegroom and married the daughter 
o ; 

The name of the Poet is given as Céhatha, a Bairatha 
Carana who notoriously lived under Viké. The text of the 
ita, which follows below, is derived from a manuscript in the 

rbar Library in the Fort of Bikaner. The MS. was written 
between Samvat 1615 and 1634, and has been described in 
Deser. Cat., ete., Sect. ii, pt. i, under No. 15 (9). 
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ataz averfo Sfo ascrat 
ater nz eiee' azefe | 
aqme “ataa am ° caifers 
mire wargs faws *‘ aft pt 0 


aicfa Sofa way 

afae * awiae war afte | 
ae Sigeat ars gq aufe 

fae faas wea atfae i zo 
Sufe atfa fare fafe ates 

Sanat Bifeatig sa | 
qTafear safear dias 

ques AE antaaga ' 0 & 1 
wgsa 2 ae afae ° afane 

mite fe ofe@a ff wuts | 
qe SqmMe Wal TawtaR 

wggat ° sa Hee Sane ob Bo 


1. Praise Viké, for he protects [even] the big strongholds 
in the jurisdiction of the [other] big ra@vas. What an extra- 
ordinary feat doest thou, O Krsna, deem thine of preserving thy 
own Gokala ? 
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extraordinary energy, [Viké] saved both the strongholds, 
repelling the Muhammadans. [It is only] the good and superior 
folk who benefit strangers; [whereas] the common folk benefit 
fonly] their own. 

The song that follows, is also in honour of riva Viko, and 
celebrates the resistance offered by him to a powerful coalition 
which was formed against him by riva Satala of Jodhpur, 
rivala Dei Dasa of Jesalmer, rava Sekho of Pigala, and the 
Khan of Nagéra. ‘This event is not even mentioned in the 
Kihyata of Dayala Dasa, but is described in other older works, 
like the Chandas of riva Jéta SI mentioned above, and the Ahyata 
of MS. 30. of Deser. Cat. of. Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. 1, pt. i. 
It seems that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jesalmer, together 
with the Khan of Nagora, made a coalition against Viko and 
invaded his territory. The date is not given in any of the 
works mentioned above, but we can safely circumscribe it 
between Samvat 1545—the year of the accession of -riva 
Sitala and of the founding of Bikaner—, and Samvat 1548, 
the year of the battle of Kosaind, in which Satala lost his life. 
Apparently, riva Sekho of Pigaja was unwilling to fight against 
his son-in-law, but was forced to do so by the raivala of 
Jesalmer, to whom Pigala was in a state of more or less nomt}- 
nal subordination in those times. Whatever momentary success 
the four allies may have scored on rava Viko at first, certain 
it is that they were unable to reduce him, and at last were 
forced to withdraw with seorn, ‘‘ rubbing their hands,"’ as the 
author of the Jéta Si ra Chanda says.' It is significant that 
most of the Jodhpur chronicles are absolutely silent about the 
adyenture. 

In the song, the four enemies are compared to four ele- 
hants, that come into the forest of JaigalG to.graze. But 
ere they find Viko, a terrible lion. who confronts them roaring 

his throat. Frightened, they turn back, relishing instead of 
grass, the points of the arrows of their powerful foe. 

The song is anonymous. The manuscripts, in which it has 
been preserved, are the following: a=Deser. Cat. of Bar. and 
Hist. MSS., Sect. i, pt. ii, No. 30, p. Lla-b; n= Ditto, Sect. ii, 
pt. i, No. 21, p. 666. 
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Tas FH faqres arem 
uty ane aet afe ure | 
arefaaret ' saz * ataes 
TET St Rtas eesre 21 
anna Steam * gtac 
fa 23 ae aaa fr 
gra ° ate aut oe aufs ° * 
que as’ atete frre ' 2 
aaa 22 fawe arfear ° 
aes aTarsaa | | 
mez" dine fae ° qari 
asse Brae waa’ — 


=atf “ eify " are stursa ** 
qett face a om are | 
aqeet mm gare ° ure ’ 
are fa * aa eifear® faarfe * yu 2 


1. [Over his] enemies, [who] conjuring together [had 
come upon him] with one mind, Viko [like a fion } raised {his} 
terrible paw. [For] near had come the huge(?) bodies(?) [of] 
four elephants to graze in the forest [of Bikaner]. 

2. Single-handed was Viké, and four were the elephants, | 
fand yet] the enemy host could not restrain [him]. He faced 
the roaring elephants** in the forest, rattling his throat [in 
anger]. 

sie To overthrow his foes, Vik6, the single-handed mon- 
arch, made his heart firm. And the four elephants, who had 
come upon the den of the lion, threw up their trunks with a 
roar, : | 


« 
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4. [Powerful enemies they werel, like Sfitala, Dedé 
Sikhara,* and the Barbarian of Nagora], the mighty archman. 
[But] the lion Viké in the middle of the [four] elephants, 
prepares himself to fight, expanding his mouth. 

5. With force, the son of Jodhd cannot be reduced, and 
his enemies never fight [him] a second time. After relishing 
the arrows fof Viko), as if it were the grass of the forest, the 
four clephants withdrew. 


We now come to Viké’s son and successor, niva Lina 
Karana, whose rule, according to the current tradition, ex- 
tended from the year Samvat 1561 to Samvat 1583. One of 
his most daring enterprises was an incursion he made into the 
territory of Jesalmer, venturing with his horses till under the 
walls of that inaccessible stronghold. The following song, 
which is a chappaya kavitla, mentions the most important 
exploits of Lina Karana. The fevitia is by Goro, a poet— 
probably a Cé&rana—who seems to have heen contemporary 
with both rava Lina Karana and his son and successor, riva 
Jéeta St Judging from the pessimistic remark with which the 
song closes, it seems that it must have been composed soon 
after Liina Karana’s death, in Samvat 1585. 

The text of the song is derived a MS. 15 (p. 72a), of 
Deser. Cat. of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i, a manuecript 
written between Samvat 1615 and 1634. 


ABAAL SUF 

aways eS RE AWE | 
viet qeu’ fears 

ata aca af’ ate | 
arr agiafa wee” 

faafa were’ as att | 
fame axfe wes wor 

24 Salem ASN Bait | 
wamfa'° tre! wfea frat © 

fae «4 fazt fafe aarp % | 


1. With Muhamad Khan he fought, and turned back the 
cities of Sind; then he crushed the stronghold of Jesalmer, as 
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everybody knows; then marching against Hamsi and Himsara, 
he conquered the country as far as Sarasdé. [See!] monarehs 
are paying him tribute, and everybody is singing his praise. 
Saveth Gord: in the feud of Virama, Lina Karana assembled 
& numerous army of his kinsmen, and strove to his best 
| But] the decrees of Fate cannot be cancelled. 


The death of Lina Karana, which we have found vaguely 
alluded to in the favitfa above, is commemorated in another 
song, also in the chappaya kavitta metre. Liina Karana died a 
glorious death on the battlefield of Dhosi, where he was met by 
the joint forces of the Ravala of Jesalmer and the Navab of 
Sind, Though abandoned by a great number of his vassals, 
who treacherously stood aside or cowardly fled, the son of 
Viko resolved to die on the field as is the duty of every good 
Rajput. The song pays a particular tribute to the loyalty of 
Rajadhara, a brother of Lina Karana, who preferred to die 
with the latter, rather than abandon him and save himself. 

The song is by the same poet Gord and is composed in 
Pingala. I have derived the text from the same MS. 15 (p. 
72a-b) of Descr. Cat. of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


T= aHE ate! ms 

USE Ste Aer art | 
aa ag we afe wae 

Zz ar sae 4 ETUT | 
trata ay zta 

“1a “tae fae Sat | 
res wa weatze 

wat aS a0 4 Bat | 
ut ulialicy aga * * 

ufa ata afa sq faae ® | 
qamfa ° <x fanny ame 

afe aufa ams faas’ 4 2 | 


fees tra aS? ae 
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aq ais ups * 

wwe’ fafa faa az wlas * | 
sta af arqas 

atts freee agrees ‘| 
feas° Wan we HE 

qifens uferae area’ | 
ufa ater stu afee af 

qeea ttat’ as exe’ | 
<Imee BREE awa” amg . 


— 


es a wtead“ ws aes ie 
ata faas as are 
faa gS" ciefa "one | 
fem Stet aa’ ans 
situ «se femaa © errr | 
wnt a at Sante 
afa as fae a mz | 
214 aa | ea aia 
af @ wife aur | 
sau” gas fe fanaa ae 
: afa ates © =a He | ~ 
ueufe ae sare ate 
wag aq afm afm ceri as 
1. ‘He who can [bear the ignominy of] withdrawing, let 
him withdraw ; he who will remain, let him be my companion. 
So long as [have breath in my human frame, I will not surren- 
der my elephant. Ravana gave Lanka to Rama, [but he gave it] 


together with [his own] heads *? [For] the duty of the Rajput 
is this, nor [is there for him] anything [like] commerce or agri- 
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enlture.” [With this determination ]—sayeth Goré—raiva Luna 
Karana, the son of Vikrama,! resorted on this earth to the sanc- 
tuary of the sword, and acquired renown in the world, and 
fought a | memorable} battle over the orb of the earth. 

2. “[Cursed be Vibhisana! For he] went to join Rima, 

and set [his covetous] mind on Lanka, and then, coaxed by the 
Raghava,* did whatever he told [him to do], and saving his 
own life, [helped to] destroy millions of raksasas, [till at last] 
he betraved the secret of the bee [in which the stamina of the 
life of Ravana lay concealed), and completed the ultimate defeat 
|of his brother]..""—Sayeth Gord: in the family of the monarch 
Jodhé, Rajadhara, the son of Vikrama, says: * At the sight 
of the enemy army, I do not fear. I will never do like Vibhi- 
sibbbar, 
3. “ | will behave as Karna® behaved, or as rivata Jajo* 
behaved. If atseeing the [impending] battle, I seek [safety] in 
the jungle, then riva Jodhé and Rina Mala ® will be ashamed [of 
me|. Nobody is immortal in this world, and nothing goes with 
(him, who departs from this life, but] the liberality, the valour. 
the truthfulness, and the good behaviour, these are the compa; 
nions at the end [of one’s life]..” In the Kamandhaja family,— 
sayeth Gord —all men are veritably called irreprehensible. [In 
this spirit], rava Raéjadhara fought the battle, and an unani- 
mous voice [of praise] remained [after him, to last through] all 
the ages. 


Rava Lina Karana was succeeded by his son Jéta Si, who 
held im his hands the reins of Bikaner from Samvat 1583 to 
1598. Fortunate like his father in life, he was similarly un- 
fortunate in death, for he also fell in battle, in a vain 
attempt to oppose the invading forces of Mala De, his ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous neighbour of Jodhpur. Nothing can be 
more conspicuous than Mala De's ingratitude, when one knows 
that it was Jéta St’s help that enabled Mala De’s father, Gago, 
to defeat his rival Sekhé, who strongly supported by the Khiain 
of Nigora, contested him the succession to the “ — — 
Jodhpur. From both the Bikaner and the Jodhpur chronicles, 
it appears that Jéta Si had a very prominent part in the defeat 
of Sekho and his Muhammadan ally. The fkavitia which I 
vive below, commemorates an encounter between Jéta Si and a 
Muhammadan army, which took place at JakhiniyO—a village 
on the Bikaner and Nagora border—the 13th day of the dark 
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fortnight of Kati, of the year Samvat 1585. 1 am uncertain as 
to whether the song is to be understood as referring to the battle 
in which riva Jéta SI, fighting on the side of Giigd, defeated 
the Khin of Nagéra. The date given by the Jodhpur chro- 
nicles for the last-mentioned battle is Samvat 1586 (the Miidhi- 
vara ri Khyate, however, has Samvat 1585), the Ist day of the 
bright fortnight of Migasara, and, moreover, the name of the 
place where the battle was fought is not JAkhainiyé, but Sevakt. 
Possibly, Jéta Siand Gigdo did not fight jointly, as the chro- 
nicles seem to imply, but separately. The Jéla Si rd Chanda 
does not mention the place where the battle took place (see 
stanzas 247-8). 

The Xsavitia is anonymous, and is derived from MS. 21 (p. 
SSb), of Deser. Cat. of Bar. and Hist. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i. 


uate ufaze' ata 
aaa fag aca afmae? | 
sasat® wraTat 
* wae af Fict afmae® | 
sa sqwer | sart+] 
wat a€ ext ufade *) 
nife® ate Arad ° 
ual ca Stat ufos * 
as @fa’ srenfoars® 
=afoa’ om gufaqs? | 
aaa f= ° wrega wor" 
quat Sat afaas* ye i 
1. In the Samvat year fifteen hundred and_ twenty-five, 
the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika, on Satur- 
day, a battle took place between the Kanaujais'* and the 
Kabulis,'* [where] the heavenly nymphs[were seen to] alight* 
on the earth for the sake of the distinguished heroes. Thus the 
Maruiis,'* the sovereigns, freed the earth, smiting the Muham- 
madans: Engaging battle on the field of Jakhaniyo, [they] over- 
| turned the Khan [of Nagéra] with the points of [their] spears. 
— {Im this way Jéta St, tho nephew of Jilhana, waged a war 
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But the most illustrious of all Jéta Si’s achievements was 
the victory he obtained over the army of Kamran, the son of 
Babar, who after taking Bhatanéra had marched over Bikaner. 
The victory was achieved by means of a nocturnal assault, in 
which the forces of Kamran were surprised unprepared, and 
completely routed, This happened in the year Samvat 1591, 
and the event is commemorated not only in several minor ex- 
temporaneous songs, but also in two big poems in chandas, 
whereof one has already been mentioned above. 

The song given below is one of those which commemorate 
the afore-mentioned victory. It consists of three rhappaya 
kavittas, each of which contains an independent simile of its 
own. In the first, Jéta Si is represented as a goldsmith, who 
melts in the crucible, and beats, and weighs, and cuts the gold 
of the army of Kamran. In the second, Jéta Si is described as 
making the enemy army dance like an acrobat. In the third, 
he is represented as a sacrificing brahmin, who makes a sacrifice , 
of the enemy army in the fire. The song is in Pingala. The — 
name of its author is Sivd, probably a Carana. 

The text is derived from the same MS. 15 (p. 19a) of Deser. 

Cat. of Bar, and Hist. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i. 
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anax aar fatafe 
ase atarnfa afein | 
we fafafe fafe eta 

ams acaifefa ates | 
ae fafafe aesaz ! 

ale afsam us ates | 
GMa tk wm Beq 

aafa faa aq* was * | 
MEAS! Ce HRCI ee 

qZlateHy AaraTS 5 = | 


fafau° Sa afe am 

afefe fafa? cae are ua | 
Seat ner’ are 

faqs a[(geq")° aafaea " | 
SE was vita 

— [wa)a? agrees afga | 

afe fafe afe ame 

fas wa nasfy wien | 
fea aa cas qame gfe’ 

aata fear qaage wee | 
“raat ce etas®* fran 
* fea” fafa age 24 





J}. Grasping and bending [it] with the pinchers of the 
dagger, [he] took [it], then he blew with great force [into the 
furnace] and melted [it], and made a lump [of it], then he beat 
|it} with the mallet of the arms, and having made [it] straight 
from crooked [that it was}, he polished [it], then with the 
sword he cut [it] into pieces, and [afterwards] he weighed it 
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against the weights of gold,! Sayeth Sivd: the son of Lina 
Karana [lastly] passed [it, under the form of | spears, through 
the janira® [of the enemy bodies], [In this way] rava Jéta SI 


broke and wrought the army of Kamaré, as the goldsmith does 
with the gold. 


Jingling horse-bells and elephant-bells were adapted 
to the feet [to produce] as it were the musie of anklet bells. 
coats of arms [were put on] in the place of bodice, warlike 
trumpets were sounded [in the place of ordinary] drums, lhel- 
mets were put on on the head in the place of flowers, the time 
was beaten with the swords, the loins were girdled up for a 
strife, and the body of the enemy was curved with blows. [In 
this way] the invincible son of rava Liina Karana—{sayeth] the 
poet Sivo: I am telling the truth—. rava Jéta Si made the army 
of Kamaré * dance [like an actor] in an acrobatic performance. 

3. —————— threefold army like the nda, as it 
were, whilst the blood was streaming from the many wounds 
like the ghee, and [pouring in] the horses, the men, and the 
elephants like the flour, as it were, [he] instantly formed the 
determination [to accomplish the sacrifice), The [cloud of] 
dust appeared like the [column of] smoke, and the [flashing] 
swords split up like the flames. [Then], taking the heads of 
the enemies as the cocoanuts, whilst the vultures [for the 
sake of the] flesh, were assembling [like as many brahmins] in 
the sacrificial ground the son of Lina Karana performed the 
sacrifice of the battle. Sayeth the poet Sivo: [in this way] 
riva Jéta Si maketh a sacrifice [of his] enemies [in the fire], and 
Sankara putteth on the skulls—the ashes, as it were, [remain- 
ing from the fire of the sacrifice},* 

The task of re ng Jéta Sit's death over Mala De, the 
powerful and unserupulous essor from Jodhpur, and free- 
ing Bikaner from his usurpation, fell to Jéta Sis son and suc- 
cessor, Kalyana Mala. He repaired to Sarasd and from’ there 
began to ravage the portion of the Bikaner territory which had 
been occupied by Mala De. meanwhile looking for an ——— 
nity that would give him the means to accomplish his designs. 
The opportunity soon presented itself when Virama De Didi- 
vata, dispe of his domains of ae hie by the same Mala 
De, went to the court of Ser Sah to offer his services and obtain 
revenge in return. Kalyana Mala, accompanied by his brother 
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Bhiva Raja, was not slow in joining Virama De at the imperial 
court, and according to the chronicles, had « principal part in 
inducing Ser Sih to undertake against Marwar that expedition 
which ended in the complete rout of Mala De and the subjuga- 
tion of Jodhpur. The date given by the Jodhpur chronicles 
for the last-mentioned event is Samvat 1600. 

The gita given below is a pean of triumph and exultation 
for the punishment thus inflicted by the imperial forces on the 
arrogant Mala De, and the crushing of Jodhpur. The imperial 

* army is likened to an immense rock, and the credit of bringing 
it over Jodhpur is all attributed to riva Kalyana Mala. 

The song must have enjoyed a certain popularity in pre- 
vious times, for I have found it contained in no less than four 
manuscripts. These are: a= Deser. Cat., ii, i, MS. 8, p. lla; 
n= Descr. Cat, i, ii, MS. 30, pp, 16la-4+: c= Deser. Cat., ii, i, 
MS. 21, p. 120a; o= Deser. Cat., ii, i, MS. 11, p. 466. The 
name of the author is given as Cairana Hamira in MS. A, but in 
Ms. C the song is attributed to [Vithii 7?) Sajé Na[ga jrajota. 


ue afa' uswie* agia afa® wend * 
mEaga aa Sarfe srat | 
— aaa afaare azmetaet * sate 
afafaat’ fas afaaifa’ erat os 2% 5 


ante aifsar @aar areex * 
aaat erfear® ufo aruta | 
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Gfx age foware '* get | 
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aifmas ax! qex'* cts wea ce? 
niffat Mtute wife ' Ast yp 5 1p 


nifeat fwamex’ are aaifear 

are afaas fe@° gears’? ave | 
q8y tts aifeae atfaae * dau? 

LEM tei Rega tzys 4 a2 | 


1. When, at the reverberation [of the crash] the other 
monarchs trembled in their hearts, [only then] the world knew 
the deed of the son of Jéta|Si}; [For] Kalyana had brought 
over the Mandovaras'!' the great '* Emperor, like an immen- 
surate rock [to crush them]. 

=. [On the one side] the Muhammadan warriors (7) 
charged together in the battle, [and on the other, the men of 
Mala De] abandoned together their manly strength and their 
homes. Like a powerful imponderable stone, the Sultan fell 
with a thud over the breast of rdva Mala [ De}. 

$. At the very first knock, Mala [De] fled abandoning 
|his} domains and [his] warlike spirit, and the earth was 
cleared by the destruction passed [over it!® by] Sira, [the 
=mperor,| whom [Kalyana Mala] had brought—-for the revenge 
of rava Jéta [ St}—like a huge (?) stone, [as it were], to crush 
Jodhpur. | 

4. Crushed were the enemies, and avenged was the feud, 
and Mala [De] was rnined, whilst the grandson of [Lina] 
Karana, the ornament [of the Rathéras]}, overflowed [with joy]. 
The great Riva was repelled, and the city of Viké triumphed, and 
the earth [became safe under its] protector, Kalyana Rathora. 

The following song, which is likewise in the form of a gifa, 
commemorates an expedition, which Kalyana Mala must have 
undertaken against the Bhatis at some period during his reign. 
No mention of this expedition is found in the prose chronicles, 
but the silence is not surprising when one knows that the 
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Gikaner ehronicles are very deficient in particulars with regar cl 
ta the reign of Kalyana Mala, Probably the reason of this 
deficiency is that the last-mentioned rava had no opportunities 
for distinguishing himself in any military exploit of some im- 
portance, and the events that happened under his reign were 
all of an ordinary kind. But silent though the chronicler mav 
be in such cases, the bard is always wakeful, and looking, as he 
does to things through his magnifving glasses, he does not dis. 
criminate between ordinary and extraordinary events. To him 
all that tends to add to the mevits and fame of his sovereign, is 
equally important, and if the particular deed is but a smal! 
one in itself, he has the power to magnify it a hundred times. 
The expedition recorded in our song was probably of only a 
secondary importance, perhaps a small punitive expedition 
against some Bhiti raiders, but was successful, and this per- 
mitted the Poet to exaggerate it poetically and represent the 
Bhatis as utterly defeated and unable ever to recover from the 
blow. Apparently. the expedition must have been chiefly 
directed against Vikiipura, which was possibly captured, and 
its defenders put to flight. 

The gifa is found in MS. 21 (p. 40b) of Deser. Cat. of Bar, 
and Hist. MSS. Sect. ii, pt. i, and is attributed to Mahart Caigé 
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* 1. Now that thou hast assembled [against them thy] proud, 
ss invincible, undaunted, and obstinate army, O Kherecd,!’ the 
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Bhitis. as long as they live, will never forcet the | blows of the] 
hands which thou hast brought [upon them), O Kalvana. 

»” With the blow. which thou—O lord of encomiatory 
epithets, pure both from the paternal and the maternal siclo— 
marching to battle, administeredst [to them, thou struckest 
down the Khivas! [of Vérasalapura], and |also| the Kelhanas ! 
and | their! stronghold of Vikdpura, with the foree of [thy] sword, 

3. Now that thou hast assembled [against them thy] 
powerful army, © [enemy-] slayer Kalo” and hast punished 
ithy] great enemies with the force of [thy | sword, the Bhatis no 
longer inhabit Vikiipura, [but] have fled for their lives as far 
as the Sindh. 


The reign of raja Riva Singha, the successor of Kalyana 
Mala. coincides with the period of the highest ebb in the his- 
tory of Bikaner. His distinguished services in the fields of 
Gujarat, Stroht, and the Dekhan, had endeared him to Akbar, 
and in a few years his domains had been considerably increased, 
so as to include, at one time, even Jodhpur, the rival neighbour 
of the south The rich booty made in the imperial campaigns, 
and the prosperity consequent upon the increased power and 
the efficiency of the internal administration, had turned into 
the sands of Bikaner a flood of wealth, which had never been 
known before. Simultaneously with the augmented prosperity, 
there had grown a taste and a liking for poetry and literary 
culture, of which Rava Singha himself was a most fervent 
patronizer. Scores of poets flocked to his court, and his praises 
were sung night and day, whilst his unparallelled generosity 
was at the same time a good theme for poetical composition 
and a most effective stimulus for the poets themselves. The 
songs in honour of Raya Singha are numbered by hundreds, 
and noe other Ruler of Bikaner ever had so many panegyrists as 
Raya Singha had. Selecting a few songs from such a rich 
harvest is indeed embarrassing, but I will leave aside all songs 
referring to military exploits, and confine myself to fwo which 
celebrate two of the most characteristic features of the reign of 
Rava Singha: the prosperity inaugurated by him and his gene- 
rosity to the bards. | ‘ 

The first of the two songs is anonymous. It is contained 
in the three MSS. following:—A = Deser, Cat. of Bard, and 
Hist, MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i, MS. 6, p.7la; B= Ditto, MS. 21, 
p. 100a; C = MS. P. 8 (see ~ Progress Report ” ete., for 1915, 
p- 65). Pp. 30h. ⸗ 
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at feastfs | cisfay* ave 

mice tw wf cfm’ wwe st 
atetu=* qa afeufe® ares 

afaga ° ams sarufe’ orm | 
fau® stave Warsa’ arqfe '° 

aaa ate afa'' Het wre 1 = 5p 


sunfeum * qi «a «tas 

sannao  wcys afaata'’ | 
afeufs * wazrant 4" ares 

faua faas ufe"* afe aren 3 0 


am #Ar ax yam" farwat”™ 
ea" soe ee mec” Efe | 
wt af ara feg © arfaar 
afe<* ase ate are afe 9 2 “y 


1. “In the Patala there is Bali,’ and [so] I cannot stay 
[there], and in the Heaven there is Karna™ sowing prosperity. 
| Now] in the mortal world there is Raya Singha, who [has taken 
to] beat me. Where can I stay, O Hari ?’’—saveth atin’ Se 

2. “In the City of the Serpents there is the son of 
cana“ who keeps me off; and in the City of the ——— 
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there is the rule of the son of the Sun.! [Now] in the City of 

the Men [there has been born] the son of Kald." a donor of 

oes O Ananta! what shall be the sort of Poverty, to- 
ay?” 

3. ~The donor of earth*® would not keep me in the 
Patala, and the donor of gold * has closed [before me the doors 
of] the Kailisa. [Now] on the face of the earth the donor of 
elephants ® [has also taken to] beat me. O Visnu! in which of 
the three worlds shall I [now] make my abode ?” 

4. After inspecting the [three] worlds of the Serpents, the 
Immortals, and the Men, Hari sayeth :—‘'|For thee] there is 
[still] one place [left]. [There are] the houses of the enemies 
brought down by [Riya] Singha. Go, Poverty, and make [thy] 
abode there.” 

The other song of Raya Singha, with which I am going to 
close this small selection of commemorative songs of the early 
rulers of Bikaner, celebrates, as has been already anticipated 
above, Raya Singha’s unparalleled liberality to the bards. In 
those golden times of Rajput life, when swords were never allowed 
to rust nor steeds to rest, and the bard was always wanted at 
the side of the warrior as a witness of his deeds and a singer of - 
his praises, the lavishness of the Chiefs to the bards had known 
no limits. Lakha-pasdvas, or gifts equivalent to a lakha of 
rupees, had become quite an ordinary thing, and krora-pasavas, 
or gifts equivalent to a crore, were not unheard of. But a sava 
krora-pasava, or a gift of 1} crore of rupees. and these in cash,‘ 
was given only by Riya Singha, who thus established a record 
of liberality which, so far as we know, has never been surpassed 
since. The particulars of the fact are related by Dayala Dasa 
in the following manner. Sankara, a Bairatha Ca&rana, had 
pleased Raya Singha with his verses, and Riya Singha ordered 

is minister Karma Canda to pay to the bard one crore of rupees 
from his royal treasury. The minister had the 10 thousand 
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bards always used to compare the liberality of their patrons to an 
ocean, whereof each wave isa gift Of course, the cunning idea 
underlying in the comparison is that as the waves of the ocean 
are numberless, so should be numberless the gifts of a really 
liberal Chief. The above comparison is made the subject of our 
song, but it is further developed in that the krora-pasava, which 
formerly represented the utmost a Chief could be expected to 
give, is described as the boundary of the ocean, i.e. the shore, 
which Raya Singha has overrun, with the result that the earth 
has been inundated and the other princes have heen drowned 
in the flood. 

The two manuscripts from which | have derived the text 
of the song are :—A= Descr. Cat. of Bard. and Hist. MSS., Sect. 
ii, pt. i, MS. 6, p. 656, and B= Ditto, Sect. i, pt. ii, MS. 1, p. 2164. 
In the latter manuscript, the song is attributed to Adhé Duraso. 


aad afa' athe sare’ risfag® 

neaa TeMmise aenea | 
sufe* wefs* ears araae 

fesag Safear’ ca’ Sra ys 
mtd 3 as* ae eta wera’ 
@as" aes wefe aaa” | 
sa of um wraar”’ ara" 

age Sanl queasy » = | 


az" areaf auf aqarar 

ara qate #'° atu featfa” | 
fra * ufs * war usa * warar* 

wre” wera gen weqati ne 





rest in kind. <A lakha-pasGva, amongst other things, included a village, 

and an elephant, and the total value was computated as equalling one 
but in fact it never equalled this sum. 
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ge sees! weae® gta 

era fear afe ar‘ ae ofa | 
qarewme® que’ afaea’ 

Ava UKs 4 Bae aT Hfas’ i wo 


1. One crore [was] the boundary [within which] the firm 
and huge ocean [of thy liberality] to the bards [used to be re- 
strained], O Raya Singha ; [but this time] by turning up a wave 
fof generosity] by one-fourth bigger [than usual, and] running 
over [the boundary], thou hast — [all] the other kings. 

2. What thou promisedst, thou hast given, O son of 
Kalé (*°), and so immense [has been] the wave of thy liberality, 
that, pushed away [ by the force of the flood), the other crowned 
|monarchs] are drowning [in it]. . 

3. Those twenty-five lakhs which thou, swelling up, hast 
given in addition to the hundred /akhs, O Navasahaso ("')!, [have 
spread] over the face of the earth [so that), tumbling over and 
over, the other kings are — in the flood. 

4. Over has run the water of the ocean [of thy liberality], 
O Vikapuré ('*), and the other kings have been swept away leav- 
ing their pride. [Though many a king may] set up a royal um- 
brella and [wear] a crown, [yet] in front of thy prodigality no- 
body can set his foot. 
L. P. TEssrrort. 


Bikaner, 25th February 1917. ‘ 
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Vol, oy he l.] Copper Age Antiquities of India. 3 

[ do not think that the Pariar specimen is new to science. 
It is only the fragment of the blade of a copper sword such 
as is figured in Plate IIL in Mr. Smith’s previous article! or 
is noticed below (Plate I1, No. 1), 

I shall now deal with the fresh material. The temple 
of Bava Gidardis Uttam Das which stands in the heart of 
the town of BithGr contains three copper batchets of almost 
identical shape and dimensions. I noticed them in 1904. 
They measure about 7” long and 4)” broad and mostly re- 
semble those which have already been deacribed by Mr. V. 
Smith or are shown below. One similar specimen, though 
smaller (5}° » 32") was brought to my notice last year. It 
is lying in the above mentioned sanctuary of RadhaAkrishna 
on the Brahmavarta Ghat. Another tool of this kind (4° » 
24") has been seen in the temple of the same name which 
stands at Pariar. A hatchet which is different from all these 
types but resembles one of Mr. Oertel’s finds (Plate Il, Noa. 3) 
is kept in the temple of Janaki Ji at Pariar. It measures 
43° x 18° and is only 4” thick. 

Mr. F. O Ocertel, Superintending Engineer, P.W.D., 
Allahabad, has secured four fine specimens from Bithtr and 
has kindly sent me their drawings. One of them is a spear 
head with a row of two teeth on each side below the blade 
and is said to have been found in the Ganges. It weighs 
61 tolas or 1 lb. 9°0964 oz. The other is a copper hatchet 
weighing 90 tolas or 2 lbs 5-028 oz. The third is a sword and 
has a close resemblance with the swords from Fatehgarh now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta It weighs 3 
folas or 16°0448 ounces. The fourth is a small copper hatchet 
and weighs 16 folas or 656825 ounces. It is almost identical 
with the one which is deposited in the temple of Janaki Ji at 
Pariar that has just been noticed. Plate IT illustrates them. 

Some three years ago I obtained through the agency of 
my family priest four specimens of these implements which I 
list below. ‘These are illustrated in Plate IIT. 

(1) Harpoon (143° ong and 2° wide). It has four 
prongs or teeth on each side, though one is now broken. The 
first two prongs near the blade are twisted and the remaining 
ones are pressed towards the sides. The prongs are, as is seen 
in the specimens of the Lucknow Museum, under the short 
blade of the weapon. A circular hole on one side is appar- 
ently meant to fasten the tool to a wooden handle. It weighs 

_&87 tolas or 2 lbs. 3-7939 oz. 

: (2) Harpoon (13 long and 23° wide) with a row of two 
rongs on each side below the long b . It resembles Mr. 
ertel’s specimen and other types of the kind which have 
nd Ans., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 236M. A similar fragment is deposi- 
ted 'thrine near the so-called hermitage of VAlmiks at Bith@r. 
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already been noticed by Mr. Smith. It weighs 55 tolas, or 
1 Ib. 6281 oz. and is very well preserved, 

(3) Hatchet (64" long and i broad) weighing 70 folas or 
1 Ib. 12°799 oz. 


(4) Hatchet (5}" x 3}°) weighing 49 tolas 6 mashas and 2} 
ratis or 1 lb, 4 oz. and 6 dramas. 

I got these implements chemically examined and found 
that they are all made of copper. In fact almost all such 
tools which we find in Northern India are of this metal. They 
have a dark bronze colour and are shaded green with verdi 
But immediately they are scratched the bright copper ec igri. 
at once appears. 

To this lotIam able to add six more specimens which have 
lately been added to the Lucknow Provincial Museum. Three 
of these, namely, an axe-blade (Plate IV, No. I), measuring 


Fic. 2 





‘gah 


(Sketch of — by Mr. V. Smith.) 


7," = 5" and weighing 2 lbs. 8 oz. or 1555-5 — sword 
(No. 2) measuring 1° 6)" x 2)" and weighing 2 oz. or 1244°3 
tolas, and a fragmentary flat celt (No. 3) measuring 54” square 
and ’ weighing 2 lbs. 4 oz. or 1399°9 tfolas were found in 
a Khera or mound at Manpur in the B Bulandshahr: district. 
The handle of the sword or r does not resemble t that ey 
* any other specimen yet found. One (No. 4), viz. a hatchet, — ' 

easuring 6° x 4” and ——— 12 oz. or 1711 —— was 
——— at — — yur + Police: station — — 
——— VIE aa rm sente ed to th Mus sum by t oe Sek 


— from Ca — 


— ‘ther 5) ia i al ir Ag MICK — 
“J aris ee — 22-3 tolas. . 
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other (No. 6) though complete is broken into two pieces. 
It measures 7” x 57” and is 3 Ibs. or 18066 folas in weight. 
These are illustrated in Plate IV. 

To the above lists four more implements are to be added 
One of them is a sword which is in the possession of Mr. 
A. R. H. Murray of the U. P. Police Department, and, as I am 
told, was obtained from the Hardoi district. Dr. A. Venis, 
C.LE., I.E.S. (retd.), kindly got a photograph of it for me, 
which though not scaled shows that it is identical with the 
specimen found by Mr Oertel that has just been noticed (Plate 
It, No. 1). Information regarding the remaining three I owe to 
the courtesy of Mr. V. A. Smith who has very kindly sent me 
a rough sketch copied below and the following note on them : 

‘Some time ago Canon Greenwell of Durham sent me 
photos of three harpoons evidently Indian picked up from 
dealers in England! Two have two recurved hooks each, the 
third 14)” long, weighing 1 Ib. 8 oz., has a triangular blade 
aud triangular barbs—so’’ 

I may mention here one more tool which has very recently 
been noticed in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Frontier Circle, for 1913-14. Unfortunately no parti- 
culars of itare given. It is, however, said to be a “ very inter- 
esting ancient copper celt which was given by Captain R. A. 
Lyall, 1.A., Political Agent of Kurram’’ as a present to the 
Peshawar Museum where it is now probably deposited.* It is 
illustrated in Plate V. 

Taking into consideration all the copper implements which 
have now been mentioned or were noticed before by Mr. Smith 
it can be seen how rich a copper cultivation had been in Northern 
India. The Cawnpore and to some extent the Unao district 
appear to have been very rich in its development. Out of the 
whole of these implements the majority appear to have been 
found in Cawnpore. Apparently they were meant for killing 
crocodiles, alligators, etc: rather than as weapons of war. But 
their shape does not fail to remind the reader of the Sanskrit 
epics of the different varieties of the arrows mentioned in 


them. Besides this the parasu (axe or hatchet) is also well 


known as a weapon of warfare. 
This brief note is meant to supplement the information 


1 I understand theso specimens were originally obtained by Mr. C. T. 
Tiechmann of Castle Eden, Co, d 
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about the copper or bronze antiquities of India which was 
hitherto available, and it is hoped that archaeologists will uti- 
lize it for discussing the problems connected with the prehistoric 
archaeology of this country. 

P.S.— A dealer in Lucknow has got one harpoon which I 
saw only last week. Like the specimen I acquired (No. 2, 
Plate ILL) it has a row of two prongs below the blade, the fore 

of which is broken off. It measures 7}" by 2}" and weighs 
1 lb. or 374 tolas. 


I have just got two more hachets from Bithtr. They are 
identical in shape with Nos. 3 and 4 of Plate 1V and weigh 
2lb. 4o0z. and Ilb. doz. respectively. | 

7 H. Sastri. 


8-4-15. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Puate I. 
Copper implements in the temple of Radh&krishna at 
Bithir District, Cawnpore. Scale 4, of full size, 
Poate II. 


Copper implements secured by Mr. F. O. Oertel from 
Bithur in 1912. Seale 4, for No. 1, and \, for the rest. 














Prare IIL. 

Copper oons and hatchets purchased at Bithur by 
Pandit Eiirenenia Shnatet in 1911, ms 
Prare IV. 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. Cll 9 
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scions were of the Alphonse variety. Ineach case the scion had 
foliar bracts on the lower part. This part survived, retaining its 
leaves; the upper non-foliar part died. There was no fruit on 
any of these scions. The other three scions were of the Sakharia 
variety, without foliar bracts and each with one well-formed 
fruit at the time of grafting. No part of any scion died while 
the fruit remained on the tree. The fruits increased a little in 
size during this period. ‘The fruit in the illustration, when 
removed on June 8th, weighed 200°7 grams. Onsectioning the 
point of junction of the stock and scion in this plant, it was 
found that the two parts had united by a callus that had 
afterwards been penetrated by cambium joining up that of the 
acion and that of the stock. At the time of sectioning, the 
xylem cylinder was continuous. 

One of the Alphonse scions first mentioned produced an 
axillary vegetative shoot. This whole plant was transferred 
to the field to give the shoot a chance to make good growth. 
It is worthy of note in this connection that in nature a mango 
inflorescence may rsist as a vegetative axis and become 
incorporated into what looks like a normal branch. 

Another series of grafting experiments was made, in 
which one inflorescence was grafted on another while bearing 
fruit. Plate VI, Fic. 2 shows an example. This particular 
graft was made on March 19th, 1914, and photographed on 
June 18th, 1914. Out of 50 such grafts 26 succeeded, and in 
one case the scion made vegetative growth in March and May, 
as shown in Plate VIII. In most cases the inflorescences 
operated on withered after the fruit was removed. 

Conclusions. 

The inflorescence of the mango is asa rule a fugitive struc- 
ture. Its life, however, is sufficiently long and its structure 
sufficiently advanced, to allow of its being grafted either on 
another inflorescence or on a vegetative branch. Asa rule, the 


inflorescence thus grafted dies after the fruit on it is ripe, 
but may persist and put out vegetative axillary branches. 





jungly one-year-old stock. 
from the time of grafting. _ 
Plate VITT.—Graft of infl 
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3. The Weighing Beam called Bisd ddingd in Orissa, with 
Short Notes on some Weights and Measures still 
current among the Rural Population of that Division. 


By B. L. Cuaupuorr, D.Sc., F.R.S_E., F.L.S. 
{ Plate IX. ] 


(Published by permission of the Trustees of the Indian Museen. ) 


In the Memoirs of the Society, Vol. [. Part I, in the 
section Miscellanea Ethnographica, Dr. N. Annandale described 
some Indian weighing beams, one of which he found in the 
District of Madura in Madras in 1905, used as a steelyard with 
# pan and a sliding fulcrum but without any movable weight 
slong the long arm, somewhat in the manner of the *‘ bismar ’’ 
recently in use in the Faroe Island, Orkney and other isolated 
Scandinavian districts. Recently he came across a similar 
weighing beam in use in parta of the District of Puri. The 
local name of this implement is Bisd, a name strangely simi- 
lar in sound to the Seandinavian Bismer or Bismar. Dr. 
Annandale requested me to find out all available information 
about this weighing beam, and the present paper embodies all 
that [ could gather in my last short visit to those parts. 

During my last visit to Rambha (in the District of 
Ganjam in Madras) and Barkul (in Puri) on the Lake Chilka, I 
found this kind of weighing beam in extensive use among the 
fish-sellers, vegetable-vendors and sellers of turmeric (Haldz, i.e. 

| Curcuma longa) ete. The unit of weight is termed Bisa and the 
* wooden beam is known among the people of the locality as 
Bisé bari (Bart= wood) or Bisa dangd (diéngd =stick). It has a 


cane or a split bamboo pan called paralki. The unit weight 


ss ealled = Bisd probably varies in different parts of Orissa, but 


— so far as I could ascertain the current Bisd weight in Ganjam 
_ including Russelkonda) and in Puri (at least in Barku! and 
ame el n) corresponds to 180 folds of standard Indian weight 
‘One tola = 180 grains troy in English weights. 


ss Fhe weight by Bisd ddngd and measure by AddAd 
- (measures generally prepared by cut pieces of bamboo which 
ters” will be noticed afterwards) comprise the whole system of 
weights understood and extensively employed by the villagers, 
whe do not appreciate nor understand any other kind of 
ss measurement. I therefore think that some information about 
— e systems of weights and measures still current among 
the people of Orissa may not prove altogether useless or 
—— esting to the | — — 
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Hunter's Statistical Accounts of the Province, as well as the 
later District Gazetteers of the Division of Orissa, even under 
the headings ‘‘ Measures and Weights,’’ appear to have totally 
- soma these popular and current methods of measurement. 

e only mention of Sisd in the published official records 
which I have been able to come across is in the ‘ Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Province of Oriss., 
1890 to 1900,’" by Mr. S. L. Maddox, where ‘' Bisdkdti’’ is 
explained as ‘‘a steelyard used for weighing vegetables, fish 
and utensils, etc.’’, and ‘* Bisé*' as ‘the unit of weight 
weighing one hundred and twenty tol4s or one and a half 
standard seers divided into 20 to 30 pals and equal to one- 
eightieth part of chhala."* (Glossary. Settlement Report. 
By S. L. Maddox.)' This may have reference to other parts of 
Orissa, but in Barkul, Balugaon and Rambha, as have 
already mentioned, Bisd stands for 180 tolds, being equivalent 
to thirty palas (not twenty pals) of six folas each. Careful 
investigation as to three different equivalents of Bisé in 
different parts of Orissa and its manner and cause of variation 
from place to place is also necessary. 

I have reason to believe that the Bisd system is current 
throughout the (UJria-speaking districts, including Ganjam 
(Russelkonda, etc.) in Madras, and the sub-division of Kanthi 
(Contai) in Midnapore, together with all the Garjats in Orissa 
and the Central Provinces, and that the measure Addid (or 
Oddd) is co-extensive. In fact [ believe Addhd and Bisa 
entirely cover all possible weights for all manner of liquids and 
solids among the retail sellers, producers and hawkers 
throughout the villages of Orissa. 

Equal-armed balances with the fixed fulcrum in the 
middle and with two pans are used by the mafajans (i.e. big 
shopkeepers and traders). These balances are termed J'ardju 
in Uria and the weights are termed gunds and bats. These 
weights are too complicated and the apparatus too difficult 
to carry about for the simple villagers, who have to hawk their 
produce and stock-in-trade from door to door. Addhd is 
excellent for measuring all kind of articles that can be measured 
in a hollow vessel, but it is of no use for fish, vegetables, 
turmeric, etc.; thatis the reason why the use of this simple 
—* portable weighing beam witli a single pan has survived in 

These beams are gradually tapering, roughly-rounded wooden 
rods with holes near the narrow ends to pass the loops for suspen- 


sion of the single pan. The pans are generally made of 
Ee dently refora to this beam 
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of split bamboo suspended by means of strings through the holes 
near these narrow ends already mentioned; the pans are gene- 
rally coated with clay orsome other suitable coating material to 
make them smooth, and at the same time to load them 
conveniently and sufficiently to make them equal in weight 
to the standard pan with reference to which the scale is 
inscribed in any particular beam. 

The beams that have been passed round were bought at a 
shop at Rambha (Ganjam) at the beginning of January this 
year. They are marked A and B for reference. Both are 
made of Sal wood (Shorea robusta) which is heavy and strony. 

. The beam marked A is 58'S cm. in length, round and 
gradually tapering from diameter 3-2 em. on the broad end 
which (for the position of the beam in weighing) we may also 
call as the left end, to diameter 2 cm. on the narrow end 
which is also the right-hand end. The hole through which 
a loop of string hangs for the suspension of the pan is close 
to and is only 5 em. from the narrow end. The gradua- 
tion of the scale occupies just 15 em. beginning at 35 em. 
from the broad end and ending at 88 cm. from the narrow 
end. The scale consists of 17 ring marks, i.e. circular thin 
grooves at right angles to the length (axis) of the beam, 
the grooves being more prominent on the top side of the bearn. 
The sixth, the eleventh, the thirteenth and the sixteenth rings 
have got cross marks (= ) inscribed above them on the top side 
of the beam. The beam with the pan is suspended from hand 
by means of a piece of string tied round the beam which can slide 
along the beam. The position of this sliding loop of the string 
in the scale at which it brings the beam at a horizontal posi- 
tion, indicates the weight of the article in the pan. 

The length of the beam marked B is 555 ecm. This is 
also roughly rounded (ie. not turned in a lathe) and is 
gradually tapering from diameter 3-3 cm. on the left end to 
2 cm. in the narrow right-hand end. The pan is suspended 
by means of a looped string passed through a hole which is 

| #8 cm. from the narrow end. The scale begins at 33-5 
; from the broad end and ends at 8 om. from the narrow end 
: coca ping 14 cm. of the beam in which 17 rings are inscribed 
at right angles to the length of the beam, four of which 
rings, as in the other beam marked A, are marked on the 
top side with cross marks ( = ) deeply inscribed signifying their 
importance over the rest of the scale. 
On comparison of the two beams bought at Rambha, it 
is clear that no uniformity as to size of beam or of scale is 






bserved. Beams are prepared in the ordinary way, and the 

e is inscribed, a known quantity of weights in the pan being 

pended. The correct position of the sliding loop on the 

being indica ed by marks, which are inscribed when the 
Tew Sy > ei a horizontal position for each weight. 
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The Bisd in Ganjam and Puri is divided into 30 palas, 
each pala being equivalent to six folds of standard weight. 
In some parts Sisd is divided into 20 palas (when it is also 
called Vis) and in some places into 18 palas (as in Balasore in 
weighing salt). Insome places again it consists of 24 palas 
(as in Cuttack). The weight of a pala is however every- 
where six folds. Thus, though the weight of one Bisa is 180 
tolds in Puri and Ganjam, it may be in some places equivalent 
to 120 folds or 144 folds of ordinary weight, or even to LOS 
tolas. In each of which cases the scale on the Bisd danga 
would be differently cross-marked to indicate the ma‘n sub- 
divisions of Bisd. 

As mentioned before, the scale in these two beams des- 
cribed above consists of 17 ring-marks with sixth, eleventh, 
thirteenth and sixteenth rings from the left end, marked with 
cross signs on the upper side of the beam. The following list 
shows the value of the weight of the article on the pan 
corresponding to each ring in the scale at which the sliding 
suspensor would make the beam perfectly horizontal. The 
rings of the seale are numbered with reference to the broad 
end of the beam in this list. 


ist Ring mark .. indicates the weight of the pan only, and 
thus it is equivalent to zero. 


znd s,, »» «+ equivalent toone pala=6 folds. 
ora ., —J F two palas = 12 tolas. 
4th ,, — * three palas = 18 tola&s, 
Sth ,, —— J four palas = 24 tolas. 
Gth (First cross mark) ,, five palas=one-sixth Bisa = 
30 tolas. 
7th Ring mark .. = six palas = 36 (folds. 
Sth ., —— F seven palas=42 tolaas. 
Sth .., Pas oe ans * eight palas — 48 folds. 
loth ... —— * nine palas = 54 tolds. 
llth (Second cross mark),, ten palas=one-third Bisd= 
60 tolds. 
12th Ring mark .. So twelve palas=72 lolds. 
13th (Third cross mark) ,, —— palas ⸗ halt Bisa = 90 
as. 
i4th Ring mark .. ‘ eighteen palas= 108 folds. 
Sth ., a aie * twenty palas = 120 tolds. 
16th (Fourth cross mark),, twenty-five palas=five-sixth 
of a Bisd = 150 folds. 
i7th Ring mark .. 5 thirty palas=one Bisd =150 
tolas. 
Dr Annandale described and figured two other beams 
which were already in the collection of the Muse with 





> Museum alton: 
the description of the weighing beam which he h 
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collected from Madura: one iron beam from Punjab, and the 
other a well-turned wooden one from Dacca. There exist two 
more of such beams in the collection, one from Chitia Nagpur 
and the other labelled ‘‘India.’’ The only clue about this latter 
beam is the name “‘faraju"’ in the register under which it is 
entered. TJ'araju means in Uria a scale beam with equal arms. 
Thus though the specimen is evidently entered under a wrong 
name, it probably indicates the country from which it was 
obtained. 

The Chitia Nagpur beam is the most primitive one in the 
whole collection ; unfortunately there is no record to show the 
name of the District from which it was obtained, nor of the 
race of people among whom it was seen used. The name 
‘*tula’* on the label may indicate the local name, the word 
being evidently derived from the Sankrit word tul=scale beams 
or measure. The total length of this beam is slightly over a 
foot— only 31 cm. in all: it is made of a heavy wood probably 
Sat. The whole beam is divided sharply into two portions—a 
round broad portion of 17 em. in length with 3 cm. to 3-5 cm. 
in diameter, and a narrow round portion of 14 cm. in length 
of varying diameter from 2 cm. to 1 em. to the narrow end 
The whole beam is very roughly rounded and the scale of six 
deep grooves is roughly cut on the top side in the narrow 
portion of the beam—the last groove towards free narrow end 
being a complete ring-mark round the beam. Near the free 
end of the narrow limb of the beam is a hole through which a 
pan is suspended. The pan in this case is a thin and flat 
oblong piece of very light wood measuring about 21-5 em. 
by 12-5 ecm. and suspended from the hole near the free end of 
the narrow portion of the beam by two pieces of string passed 
through four holes at the four corners of the rough oblong piece 
of the wooden pan. By actual weighing the values of the 
markings of the scale have been ascertained with reference to 
standard folds, but what was the original unit with reference to 
the inseribed scale it is impossible to say. In the following list 
the cut grooves are numbered with reference to the broad 
portion of the beam, i.e. the nearest groove to the broad portion 
is termed first and one next to it as second, and so on. 


First cut groove .. Zero—stands for the weight of the 


an. 
Second * os Two folds of atandard weight. 
Third — .. Four pe * ve * 
Fourth * -. Six 7 es F F 
Fifth ** — Eight —* 8 e 1— 
Sixth ¥ -. Lwelve,, ;: — os 
It is interesting to note that the Dacca figured and 


described by Dr. Annandale in the Memoirs above referred to 
resembles closely the Chiitia Nagpur beam in the marking of the 
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scale and the length of the beam. The Dacca beam, however. 
is of superior workmanship, being well turned in a lathe and 
the broad left portion is somewhat spindle-shaped in broad 
end, though the beam as a whole is tapering and not sharply 
divided into a narrow portion and a broad portion like the 
Chitia Nagpur ‘* fula."* 

The beam marked ‘* India *’ referred to before resembles 
the Chiitia Nagpur ‘‘ tula’’ and the Dacca beam in being one 
of the shorter variety—only 29°5 cm. in length. It resembles 
the Dacca one in being of better workmanship and well turned 
in the lathe, but is more like the ‘* tula’’ in being divided into 
two distinct portions: a left broader portion and a right 
narrower portion, and the narrow portion contains the scale. 
In all these characters this beam resembles the Chatia Nagpur 
‘“tula’* wery closely. The broad portion of the beam how- 
ever is shaped to a form of spindle—the transverse diameter 
of which is 4 cm. The narrow portion terminates in an 
enlarged knob through which the hole for the pan passes. 
The transverse diameter of the narrow portion is 1°f om. 
This beam in every turn betrays attempts at fine workmanship 
and ornamentation and is beautifully turned in a lathe. The 
scale consists of eight principal divisions or thin grooves on the 
top side only, the second interval between the second and the 
third grooves from the broad end appears to be subdivided by 
four smaller cuts or marks representing minor subdivisions. 
Assuming the first mark in the scale to represent the weight of 
the scale (there is no pan attached to this beam), the second 
mark weighs about 5} or 6 tolas, third mark 16 tolds, fourth 
mark 36 tola4s, and so on. The subdivisions between the 2nd 
and 3rd divisions appear to indicate the weight of 2 tolds each, — 
which reminds one of the value of each division of Chitia 
Nagpur *‘ tula‘’ described before, 

The shape, the scale and the ornamentations of this beam 
all point to a more advanced state of society than the Chitia 
Nagpur ‘‘tula’’ and the Dacca weighing beam. These three 
represent the shorter variety. whereas the ura beam and two 
Rambha beams represent the long and tapering variety of this 
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resembles so much in shape and character, I have no means of 
ascertaining. 

As already noticed, fish, vegetables, turmeric, ete. are sold 
in retail under Biad syatem and weighed by the Bisd dangd 
by the villagers. ‘The rest of the articles, such as rice, paddy, 
sugar, ghee, milk, flour are all retailed by map or measure by 
means of a set of measures ordinarily made of hollow bamboo 
pieces closed in one end. The unit measure in this systern is 
termed Addhd or Oddd. The mahajans in their wholesale 
dealings use an Addhd made of iron. This iron mip has been 
standardized under Government authority and is sold at 
Re. 1-1 each from the factories. The standard equivalent 
weight is 88 folds. But the AddAd used by the villagers and 
also for the retail purposes are quite different. For measuring 
ghee, milk, rice, ete., the measure Addid used is termed 
Sitka Addhad, which is in standard measure equivalent to 74 
folds. But to measure paddy, oil, sugar ete., for retail 
purposes the unit employed is termed Bikkd (or Pulushd) 
Addha of G4 tolds of standard told weight. These are also 
made out of hollow bamboo pieces. There are measures 
‘representing multiples as well as subdivisions of Addhd. In 
the following list those names that are still in use in Rambha 
and Balugaon have been mentioned. 


Muurietes or AddAd. 


4 Addhis= 1 tumbé—generally made of wood. 
4 tumbéa =1 ssbb a —generally an earthen pot, also of 
rass. 


20 Nauti =1 Bharan. 
3 Bharan=1 Gadi =one cart load. 


Suspivisions or Addhd. 
(Represented by measures exhibited.) 
2 Pe =1 Paw. 
2 Paws =1 AddhAd Sola. 
2 Solas =1 Buda or Bora. 
2 Boras = Addhd = 64 tolas or 63 tolas. 


The measures representing Addhd and its subdivisions as 

current — — ———— Rambha are exhibited. 
_ _ The weights and measures of Orissa are very complicated. 
and careful study of them would be sure to lead to 
an as complications are generally due to 
different ods in the 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
Fie. ax Walehias: beam labelled ‘ tuld *’ from Chitia 
Fic. ITI. — labelled *' India ’’ without 
specific locality, entered in the register (Ind 
Mus.) under the name ‘* 7'araju."’ 
Fic. Il1.—W: -beam from Rambha (Ganjam) locally 
Ca ed Bisa ddangd. 
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4. A note on the Badkamta Nartteévara Image 
Inscription. 


By Nauinst Kanva Baratrasatt, M.A., 
Curator, Dacca Museum. 


[With Plate X.] 


In March 1914 number of the J.A.S.B., pp. 88 and 89, 
I gave a reading of this inscription. The reading was rather 
defective as I could not read some of the letters rendered 
very indistinct by the peeling off of stone. The name of the 
donor was also read incorrectly as Bharudeva whereas it 
ought to have been read Bhabu Deva. I give a fresh reading 
of the Inscription below. | 
(1) Srimallayahacandra deva padi | ya vijaya rajye 
Asta& 1 ..  .... shna Caturdasyim Tithau Brhas- 
pati vare Pusyaé Naksatre | Karmmifinta pala Sti 
(2) Kusumadeva suta Srl Bhabudevays karita Sri Nart- 
tefvara Bhatté ........ Chandra gatya Asidha dine 
14) Khanitafica Ratokena sarvaksarah. 
(3) Khanitafica madhustdaneneti 1 


The most important addition is that of the word @=gamr 
before srare f<4 ev. I pointed out in my paper on *‘ A 
forgotten kingdom of East Bengal’? in which this inscription 
was published that the date of the inscription was a curious 
anomaly,—several scholars declaring the coincidence of 
wweqe st fate, garaca, eweaufa arc and the l4th day of erme, 
impossible. We find now from the word @q=graqr that the calcu- 
lation is to be made by the movement of the moon. Astro- 
nomers who are fond of a puzzle may see now whether the 
calculation made according to the movement of the moon 
mukes the coincidence possible and yields a date. 

I tried to prove in my paper that the country round 
modern Comilla was anciently known as Samatata. An 
inscription of king MahipSla deva discovered by Babu Upendra. 
chandra Guha, B.A., B.T., at a place called Baghaura in the 
Comilla district seems to confirm my identification. The in- 
scription is on the pedestal of an image of Vishnu and runs as 
follows :— | 
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Tranalation. 


Om! The year three, the 27th day of Magha. In Sama- 
tata, in the kingdom of Sri Mahipala Deva, this meritorious 
deed namely (the installation of) the Lord Narfiyana is by the 
merchant Lokadatta belonging to (the village of) Bilakinda,— 
a great worshipper of Vishnu,—son of Vasudatta,—for the 
special furtherance of the spiritual merit and fame of himself 
and parents. 

The historical importance of this inscription as furnishing 
fresh light on the obscure history of Vigrahapéla II and Mahi- 
pala I has been pointed out by me in the June 1914 number 
of the Dacca Review. The Bangad plate of Mahipala I and the 
Dinajpur Rajbati Inscription inform us that some usurpers 
drove Vigrahapala from the throne and he, after losing his king- 
dom, took shelter in the eastern country where water abounds. 
(@@ wat wae wef.) His heroic son Mahipala recovered 
the lost kingdom of his father. The new Baghaura image 
—— — shows that Samatata was the eastern country where 
Vigrahapala took shelter, and Samatata, which was under 
Mahipala even so early as the third year of his reign, was in all 
probability the place where Mahip&la I was crowned,and which 
was used by him as the base of operations in his fight with 
the usurper in the recovery of his father’s kingdom. | 

The place Bilakinda to which the merchant Lokadatta 
belonged may be identified with the village of Bilkendut 
(faw%<ure) which lies close to Baghaura, the place where the 
inscribed image was found. 
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The Baghaura Vishnu Image Inscription of the 3rd Year of 
Mahipala I. 





J. Observations on the Defoliation of some Madras Trees. 


By M. O. PartuasaraToy Ivenaar, M.A., L.T., Lecturer 
in Natural Science, Teachers’ College, Saidapet. 


[Read at the second Indian Science Congress, Madras, January 1915.) 


The defoliation of the trees of Madras presenta some 
1 interesting features which are generally not met with in the 
tropical monsoon forest regions and which have not yet been 
sufficiently well investigated. At the beginning of February 
or earlier, as the temperature rises, most of the trees shed their 
leaves completely, and soon after, sometimes even asimul- 
taneously with the shedding, new leaves make their appear- 
ance all over the trees. Some trees shed their leaves earlier, 
during the monsoon season, but even those trees clothe them- 
selves with new leaves sooner or later. Before proceeding 
any further, [ have to state that owing to the shortness of the 
time available I have not included in this paper the details 
concerning the behaviour of the several trees; I have only 
given the inferences that I have drawn from a consideration 
of the details. Leaf-fall ia gonerally considered as being in- 
duced by physiological or physical drought, and generally occurs 
prior to along period of leaflessness, in which condition the 
trees tide over the season of drought, winter in the case of 
the trees of the temperate regions, and the long dry summer 
in the case of those of the tropical monsoon forest regions. 
But with the trees of Madras the shedding does not take place 
prior to a period of leaflessness for tiding over the drought 
period, but it takes place prior to a production of fresh leaves 
all over the tree. They do not rest in a leafless condition 
during the period of drought, but, on the contrary, face the 
unfavourable season with quite green fresh foliage. What can 
the meaning be of this behaviour? The possible explanation 
seems to be this. The trees do not suffer from a failure of 
 water-supply, as is indicated by the output of fresh leaves in 
' such profusion so soon after the shedding of the old ones. 
4 When its water-supply does not fail. there is no reason why 
the trees should spend the summer in a leafless condition. 
The old leaves may not be able to carry on their work quite 
efficiently during the hot summer and so are quickly replaced 
by vigorous young ones which should certainly be able to 
- COR ely with the unfavourable season. New 
an old ones for the following reasons :— 
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(1) The cuticle of the old leaves are not s0 impermeable 
to water as that of young leaves.' 

(2) Younger stomata possess greater functional activity 
than old ones.* Coulter, Barnes and Cowles* say, *' old leaves 
sometimes lose their water more rapidly than do young ones, 
because the stomatal mechanism becomes less perfect with 
increasing age.”’ 

(3) ** Perhaps leaf activity gradually becomes impaired 
through continued accumulation of excreta and the increased 
clogging of the stomata by dust.’"* 

(4) Apart from other considerations, age by iteelf may 
lower the general vitality of the leaf, 

I therefore consider this rapid replacement of the old 
leaves by the fresh ones an excellent adaptation on the part 
of the trees for carrying on the leaf-functions with undimin- 
ished vigour during the trying hot season, in just the same 
way as the leafless condition of the trees of the temperate 
regions during winter and of the tropical monsoon forests 
during summer may be considered as an adaptation against the 
excessive harmful transpiration during the period of drought. 

Now, what are the immediate causes of leaf-fall in this 
instance ? 

Leaf-fall is considered to be induced mainly by a failure 
of water supply. But the Madras trees by their behaviour 
show that they do not suffer from such a failure. And yet 
the leaves are shed. Why? It is quite probable that at this 
time the accumulation of the waste products in the leaf gets 
beyond the maximum limits of toleration by the leaves,° 
which are therefore shed. This probably explains why even 
trees close to ponds and other sources of good water supply 
shed their leaves during the hot season. Another cause too 
may be working at the same time. The resting buds may be 
stimulated into activity by the rising heat at the commence- 
ment of the hot season. Becoming active, they begin to 
develop and grow and draw the sap-current to themselves, so 
that the usual supply to the old leaves is cut off. The old 
leaves, thus suffering from physiological drought, rapidly form 
abscision layers and fall off. Schimper ° in another connection 
says: ‘“‘It suggests that ....... .... the swelling buds draw 
the transpiration current to themselves.”’ | 

Jost says: ‘* correlation between the fully developed leaves 
and the rudiments of the next year's growth prevents an 


1 Bergen, Bot. Gaz., Vol. 35, 1904. * Bergon, #b. 
® Text-book of Botany, p. | : 
* Coulter, Barnes and Cow 
& Coulter, 
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immediate evolution of the latter. In this case a mere 
retardation of functional activity and not complete removal is 
all that is necessary to induce the correlation to make itself 
apparent.’’ Two factors therefore may be operative in bring 

ing about the leaf-fall. The diminished activity of the excreta- 
laden old leaves may induce the resting buds to develop. 
lhe developing buds, becoming active, draw the sap current 
away from the old leaves, which consequently are shed. Some- 
times an increased water-supply may induce the resting buds 
to develop in spite of the inhibitory effect of the functional 
old leaves. In that case the increased water-supply is sufficient 
for both the old leaves and the developing buds; and more- 
over, probably, the leaves on the tree being not too old yet. 
but quite active and healthy, and less laclen with excreta, 
are able to hold their own. This is quite well seen during the 
monsoon season, when the light-coloured new flushes make their 
appearance amidst the dark-green old leaves all over the tree. 

Leaf-fall may take place even during the rainy season. 
When there is continuous heavy rain for a number of days 
together, Ficus religiosa sheds its leaves totally, though it 
usually sheda its leaves during the dry season. With reference 
to such behaviour of trees Coulter, Barnes and Cowles’ say: 
‘* Leaf-fall may result also from protracted wet weather....... 
Possibly the reduction of transpiration, if accompanied by 
strong turgor pressure, may result here in the injection of 
air-spaces and hence in impaired gas exchange and death.’ 
Melia Azadirachta, which usually sheds its leaves during the 
dry season, is partially affected by the rains like the Peeput. 
All its lower leaves are shed during the rains, though the 
upper leaves remain unaffected. The upper leaves escape the 
effects of the rains, because they are farther from the roots 
and go get less water-supply; and being more exposed to the 
action of the wind, which increases in velocity with the height 
from the ground level, are able to evaporate a good portion 
of the excess of water and so escape the water injection of 
air-spaces and the consequent shedding. 

Again, the trees which normally shed their leaves during 
the monsoon season are probably similarly affected. for their 
shedding extends from below upwards, e.g. Pongamia glabra 
and Crataeva religiosa. The lowest portions are the first to 
shed, because they are the least exposed and are nearest to 
the roots and consequently get most of the water-su ply. The 
trees which shed their leaves during the dry season do so from 
the top downwards. Here the cause of the leaf-fall is probably 
physiological drought. When all the developing buds demand 
water, the first part of the tree to experience a shortage of 
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water-supply should naturally be the part farthest from the 
roots, viz. the top; and hence it is that the leaves are shed 
from the top downwards, Moreover the topmost leaves, being 
more exposed to the action of the wind than the lower portion, 
attain their maximum excreta-contents earlier than the lower 
leaves, and so are the earlier ones to be shed. 

A considerable amount of variation occurs as regards the 
time of shedding and the time intervening between the shed- 
ding of the old leaves and the growth of the new ones. In 
some trees the new leaves come out simultaneously with the 
shedding of the old ones; in some others a few days of 
leaflessness intervene between the shedding and the growth 
of the new leaves; in some others again this period is longer 
and in one group of trees, which I shall call the Odina group, 
this period is very long and may extend to even four months, 
©.g. Crataeva religiosa. Icannot adequately deal with the many 
details concerning all these in this short paper, but shall say a 
few words about the Odina group, which consists of the follow- 
Ing trees :-— 


(l) Odina Wodier. (6) Spondias mangifera. 
(2) Crataeva religiosa. (7) Adansonia digitata. 
(3) Kriodendron anfractuosum, (8) Gyrocarpus Jacquini. 
(4) Bombax malaharicum. (9) Plumeria acutijolia. 
(5) EBrythrina indica. (10) Manihot Glaziovit. 


These trees rest for a very long time. During the leafless 
condition they produce flowers profusely and even in some 
cases ripen their fruits. And when their reproductive activity 
is over, they produce new leaves all over the tree. The cause 
of their behaviour is not very clear. Their behaviour is 
probably a repetition of their behaviour in their homes, where 
such an action may be adaptive to the prevailing conditions. 
For instance, Adansonia digitata is a native of the African 
savanna. It stores up water in its huge trunk and safely tides 
over the rigours of the hot season in a leafless condition. 
Bombax malabaricum is a native of the deciduous forests of 
the Western Ghats. 

Most. of the trees of the Odina growp possess the following 
characteristics. They possess either a soft wood or fleshy 
twigs or both, where considerable quantities of food and water 
can be stored. Their bark is generally smooth and nish 
(except in Bombax), so that a certain amount of carbo-hydrate 
snythesis can be carried on during the long period, when the 
trees are leafless. This greenishness of bark is most promi- 
nently seen in Eriodendron anfractuosum. Manihot Glaziovi jovit 
possesses, in addition to this, a large swollen root, portions in 
which ' Sead, mentioned, this group of treos flowers while 
the trees are — leafless condition. Schimper thinks that the 
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shedding of leaves in some cases is an indication that they are 
going to flower shortly, og. Erythrina indica and Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. This flowering in a leafless condition is quite 
significant biologically, since the leafless trees in full blossom 
are very conspicuous even at a great distance and thus are able 
to attract its insect or bird visitors. For instance Erythrina 
indica, Poinciana regia, Bombax malabaricum, Butea frondosa, 
Crataeva religiosa, and Cassia Fistula, which generally blossom 
in a leafless condition, are easily seen and even distinguished 
at considerable distances. Schimper says that there is a sort 
of antagonism between flowers and leaves, that leaves are not 
formed where flowers are formed. This is especially seen in 
this Odina group. The upper branches are full of flowers, 
while a few may sometimes be formed on the lower branches. 
Again when new leaves are formed later on, after the repro- 
ductive activities are over, they are first on the lower branches 
and the leaf formation gradually extends upwards. This can 
be explained in the following way. A diminution of water- 
supply favours flower production and an increased supply, leaf 
production. The lower portion of the tree gets a larger supply 
of water than the top portion. Therefore the flowers are 
formed on the top and the leaves at the bottom. 

.But this antagonism between flower and leaf produc- 
tion is not observable in the majority of the other Madras 
trees. They generally form flowers very soon after producing 
the new leaves all over, e.g Pongamia, Enterolobium Saman, 
etc. Here the same twig will have a number of new leaves 
at the bottom and flowers at the top. Sometimes flowers are 
formed before the shedding of the old leaves, e.~g. Wangifera 
indica, Spathodea campanulata. Sometimes the flowers make 
their appearance only during the monsoon season, e.g. Milling 
tonia hortensis, Calophyllum inophyllum, ete. 

I shall now consider a few special cases :— 

(1) Thespesia populnea is practically an evergreen. Its 
old leaves keep falling throughout the year and new ones keep 
coming out atthe same time. The maximum leaf-fall, however, 
occurs during the rainy season; on the other hand, 7’hespesia 
trees near the Salt marsh at Adyar shed their leaves totally 
during the dry season. 

(2) The case of Ficus nitida is rather interesting. The 
witches’ brooms, which generally occur on the tree and the nor- 
mal branches, shed their leaves at different times, the witches’ 
brooms shedding their leaves earlier than the normal branches ; 
but they soon afterwards reclothe themselves with new leaves. 
And later on, when the normal leaves are shed, the tree is quite 
bare but for the leafy clumps of witches’ brooms all over the 
tree. The witches’ brooms being parasitized portions of the 
tree exhibit an increased feverish activity. Being more active 
than the normal leaves of the tree, they shed their old leaves and 
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produce new ones earlier than the normal portions of thie 
tree, 

In all the cases discussed above it is not known what part 
the internal factors, especially factors connected with nutrition, 
play in bringing about the leaf-fall and production of new 
leaves. J. B, Farmer says': ‘** Although various functions 
connected with nutrition are concerned in bringing about the 
formation of the separation layer, the most powerful stimulus 
is unquestionably that of physiological water starvation, 
whether this starvation results from physical starvation or 
physiological inability to absorb."’ 

In the tropical monsoon forest, the dry season is passed in 
a leafless condition The Madras region, though still influ- 
enced by the monsoon rains, differs in its behaviour in passing 
the dry season mostly in a leafy condition. I would, there- 
fore, call the former the *‘ resting monsoon forest region ’* and 


the latter the ‘‘ non-resting monsoon forest region.”” But when’ 


in Madras the supply of rain is less than the average, as it hap- 
pened in the year 1911 (total rainfall for that year being 35-3! 
inches, while the average annual fall was 51°36 inches), there 
is a tendency on the part of the trees to rest longer than 
usual after shedding the leaves. Again when the rainfall is 
greater than usual, as it happened last year and the year b,gfore 
last, the resting period becomes shorter than usual. In this case 
the replacement of the old leaves by new ones occurs earlier in 
the season. Forinstance, Ficus bengalensis, which usually sheds 
its leaves in February or March or even later, began shedding 
its leaves totally during December 1914. ? 

There is yet another kind of defoliation seen in Madras. 
That is among the trees near the seashore. During the 
north-east monsoon season there blows a constant chilly wind 
laden with moisture and minute particles of salt. This has 
the effect of killing the tips of the twigs and the leaves on 
the side exposed to it. The defoliation in this case advances 
from the exposed to the unexposed side. That the shedding 
of the leaves is due to the action of this wind is seen from the 
fact that trees which are protected from its action by some 
wind-break, though standing in the same region, are not 
affected. This can be well seen in the Thespesia trees planted 
on the northern and southern sides of the Marine Aquarium. 
The trees on the northern side are quite bare, while the 
southern ones are covered with leaves. 

Again, some trees would appear to stand the action of the 
sea-breeze better than others. The following trees are very 
easily affected by the sea-breeze :— 


Poinciana regia, Enterolobium Saman, Sapindus trifoliatus, — 
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Morinda linctoria, Thespesia populnea, Melia Azadirachta, 
Erythrina indica, Tamarindus indica, Odina Wodier 


The followin trees , 
broees better -. 8 appear to withstand the effect of the 


Calophyllum inophyllum, Plumeria atha, Biqnonia meqgapo- 
anica, 

The trees begin to put forth new leaves towards the end of 
December or the beginning of January, when the force of the 
sea-breeze abates and the temperature begins to rise, 


Summary. 


(1) The trees spend the dry season in a leafy conditian, 
unlike cold country trees in winter and monsoon forest trees in 
summer. This is an adaptation to carry on the leaf functions 
with undiminished vigour with the help of fresh leaves pro- 
duced after shedding the old ones, because young leaves do 
better work than old ones. 

(2) The old leaves are shed, because the new buds open 
out, and, as a result of correlation, draw away the sap current 
from the old leaves. The accumulation of excreta may also be 
a cause of the shedding of old leaves. 

(3) Considerable variation is seen in respect to the interval 
between the shedding of the old leaves and the growth of the 
new ones. 

(4) Leaves may also be shed owing to continued wet 
weather, as for instance in Ficus religiosa, Melia Azadirachta. 

(5) Some trees shed their leaves in the cold season, but 
most of the trees do so in the dry season. The former shed 
their leaves from the bottom upwards, while the latter from 
the top downwards. ?, 

(6) The Odina group of trees possess special arrangements 
to enable them to remain leafless for a long time, viz. soft 
wood, fleshy twigs and a smooth green bark. _ 

(7) Ficus nitida shows that increased activity of the buds 
may have something to do with the leaf-fall and formation of 
new leaves. The witches’ brooms are quite full of new leaves 
when the tree itself is quite bare. 

(8) Owing to the action of the sea breeze the trees along 
the shore shed their leaves on the side exposed to the breeze. 
Trees standing in the same region but protected by some wind 
break are not affected by the breeze. Again some trees can 
withstand the action of the sea breeze better than others. _ 

(9) Thespesia populnea, unlike other trees, never sheds its 
leaves at a definite period of time. It is practically evergreen. 
Rut near the salt marsh at Adyar it sheds its leaves during 
summer. 








6, Note on the Flora of the South Indian Highlands. 
By P, F. Fysox, B.A., F.L.S. 


[Read at the meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 1015. } 


The Nilgiri and Pulney Hills form the southernmost exten- 
sions of the Western Ghats and run up in each case to 8000 ft. 
| Up to 6000 ft. the sides are very steep and covered with 
J dense tropical and subtropical vegetation; but at 6,500 ft. is 
reached a plateau of rolling grass downs with streams and 
small woods, where the vegetation has affinities rather with 
those of temperate zones and tropical highlands. The two 
areas are completely separated by a stretch of lowland, at 
1500 ft., 100 miles wide, but narrowed by the Anamalai Hills to 
the Palghat gap. From the North the Nilgiris are cut off by 
? a sinking of the Ghats to 2000 ft. in Mysore, and to the south 
F the Pulneys and the connected Travancore ranges extend at a 
7 height of 6000 ft. for some 30 or 40 miles only and are 
nowhere more than 150 miles from the sea, 
Of the 430 indigenous phanerogamic species collected on 
these plateaus (above 6500 ft.), 43 or 10%, occur on the 
“ Nilgiris, but were not found on the Pulneys; and 29 or 63%, 
‘ on the Pulneys, but not on the Nilgiris. No fewer than 28°, 
are confined to South India and another 17% is shared with 
Ceylon, so that 45% are endemic to South India and Ceylon. 
With the Khasi Hills there are 17°, in common, with Tem- 
>, perate Himalaya 12%, and with Japan and China 9%. The 
| narrowness of the distribution of the phanerogamic flora as a 
whole is remarkable. 

The final identification of the plants was done at Kew 
during the writer’s furlough, and as far as possible they were 
compared with the actual type specimens. It was surprising 
to find how necessary this was, though the plants had been 
already identified in the Madras Herbarium through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Barber and Mr. Rangarchariar who are in charg 
of it. No fewer than 22 or 5% had to be re-named (in addi- 
tion to the new species), mostly by elevation of species pre- 
viously reduced in the Flora of British India. Thus Hypericum 
Wightianum, Wall., had been reduced to H. nepalense, Choisy, but 
is quite distinct in having a one-celled ovary with the three 
parietal placentas, while in the latter there are three cells. 
Jasminum bignoniaceum, Wall., had again been reduced to 
J. humile, a plant of uncertain origin, but obtained in the 
first instance, as recorded, from Spain or Italy. The original 
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specimen of Linnaeus was not available for comparison, but a 
study of the decription and of the figures by Aitken and others 
showed that the South Indian plant is not the same, differing 
entirely in the shape of the corolla and in the possession of 
several, not three, leaflets. An interesting find was that two 
species of Dicrocephala— D. latifolia DC. and D. chrysanthemi. 
jolia DC.—were one and the same, the characters of the one 
being found on the upper and of the other on the lower 
branches of the same plant. The chief find of this nature 
was perhaps in connection with the well-known Indian plant 
called Crotalaria rubiginosa, Willd. In the Flora of British 
India and in all subsequent local Floras the plant has been given 
this name, because, one must suppose, it appeared to agree with 
a description, by Willdenow, of a plant which was said to have 
been collected in the East Indies. In the F.B./. two other 
species, C. scabrella, W. and A., and. C. Wightiana, Graham, are 
united with it. Both these have been separated again by later 
workers, notably by Sir D. Prain, the former Director of the 
Botanical Survey. As I had three distinct forms, I sent them 
to Berlin for comparison with Willdenow’s type specimen. Dr, 
Harms, who very kindly himself examined the plants, found, 
as he expressed it, to his great surprise, that none of them 
was Willdenow’s species, nor was it identical with either C. 
scabrella or C. Wightiana, but that Willdenow’s plant is identi- 
cal with C. sagitialis L., a North American species. The Indian 
plant, so long known as O. rubiginosa, Willd., must therefore 
be given another name, and in Wallich’s herbarium at Kew 
was found a specimen named C. ovaiifolia, The entirely new 
species decribed number 10, of which four are in Eriocaulon, 
three in Crotalaria, one each in Lasianthus, Anaphalis, and Olea. 
These have appeared in the pages of the Kew Bulletin. A 
detailed descriptive Flora with many illustrations, will, it is 
hoped, be published this year. | 











JANUARY, tro15. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 6th January 1915, at 9-15 post. 


Lizur.-Co,. Sm Leoxanp Rocers, Kr., C.1.E., M.D.. 
gti spam F. RO.S. F.A.S.B., I.M.S., Vice-President, in 
e chair. 


; The following members were present :-— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale. Mr. H. G. Graves. 
Mr. F. H. Gravely, Major E. D. W. Greig, Dr. E. P. Harrison, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. H. C. Jonea, Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Hon'ble Mr. W. A. Lee, Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, Dr. G. E. Pil- 
grim, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


Visitors :-—Mr, H. G. Carter, Mrs. H. G. Carter, Miss Cleg- 
horn, Miss Cooper, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. K. F. Watkinson 
and another. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-three presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. Josef Horovitz 
; and Dr. John E. Panioty had expressed a desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Shams-ul- 
: Ulama Maulvi Ahmud, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Shibli Nomani, 
and Dr. P. Cordier, ordinary members of the Society. 


: The Chairman announced that Dr. Abdullah al-Mamun 
_  Subrawardy had been appointed Philological Secretary in the 
place of Major C. L Peart, resigned. 


- he following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
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Babu Narendra Nath Ray, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, Judge's 
Court, Benares, proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


Dr. G. E. Pilgrim exhibited a fossil jaw, possessing ances- 
tral human characters, from the Miocene of the Punjab. 

The jaw was represented by five fragments which he con- 
sidered’ to belong to the same species of Anthropoid to which 
the name of Sivapithecus indicus bad been given Three of 
these were found at Chinji in the Salt Range of the Punjab 
and two at Haritalyangar, Belaspur State, Simla Hills. He 
briefly detailed the evidence that the Chinji specimens belonged 
to the Chinji horizon of the Lower Siwaliks and the Harital- 
vyangar specimens to the Nagri horizon of the Middle Siwaliks 
and were thus in any case of incontrovertibly Miocene age.! 

He also exhibited a plaster restoration of the jaw, con- 
structed mainly on the evidence of a right ramus from Chinji 
complete from the alveolus of the canine back to the last 
molar, and of the front of the left ramus including the sym- 
physis the canine and the roots of pm. from Haritalyangar. 

He referred to the extreme shortness of the symphysis, the 
inward position of the canine, the backward shifting of the 
incisors, and the great divergence of the rami, as essentially 
human features which had not been found in any other genus 
than man and could not be said to exist in the same degree 
either in the Piltdown FKoanthropus or in the jaw referred to 
Hlomo heidelberqensias. 

He commented upon the more obvious unbuman features 
of the jaw, the large canine, the presence of a posterior heel 
in the canine similar to that in the Gibbon, the excess of 
length of m, over m, and m,,and the absence of a chin, as 
primitive anthropoid characters which would be expected to 
occur in any Miocene anthropoid genus whether it was on the 
human line or not. 

The outward curvature of the premolar region was pecu- 
liar to the genus Stvapithecus, but he suggested that it might 
have been the first attempt to secure room in the front of the 
jaw on similar though exaggerated lines to those followed by 
man’s ancestors. 

He considered that the lesser degree in which the essential 
human features, already mentioned, were developed in Hoan- 
thropus, pointed to the lines of Hoanthropus and Sivapithecus 
having diverged early. As to which of these two genera had 
the stronger claim to be puton the line leading to Homo Sapiens, 
he thought the time that had elapsed since the early Pleisto- 
cene, the date assigned to Hoanthropus by ita discoverers, 
hardly sufficient for the jaw to have evolved into that of 
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Homo sapiens, representatives of which probably existed in 
the Middle Pleistocene—although Homo neanderthalensis may 
have been connected with Zoanthropus, but failed to survive 
to the present day. On the other hand there was ample 
time between the Miocene and the Pleistocene for Sivapithecus 
to have eliminated the unhbuman features to which he had 
referred. 

He thought it exceedingly improbable that man was 
descended from the species exhibited, but he sugvested that it 
was quite possible that the hypothetical Miocene human anceator 
was some marginal species of the same genus at present un- 
known, or at all events a closely allied one. 

Dr. Pilgrim referred to a paper dealing more fully with the 
subject, which would shortly be published in the Records of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Dr. N. Annandale pointed out that the teeth, at any rate, 
in three of the specimens, were those of very young individuals, 
being practically unworn. He indicated the importance 
of this fact in reference to the length of the symphysis. He 
dwelt on the great size of the first premolar and expressed the 
opinion that the peculiar curvature of the jaw was correlated 
with this feature. He did not agree with Dr. Pilgrim's recon- 
struction of the ascending rami, which he thought far too large. 
He pointed out that Dr. Pilgrim while dealing with the 
human and anthropoid characters believed to be exhibited by 
Sivapithecus had not explained the differences between Siv«- 
pithecus and the lower apes, with which he was personally of the 
opinion that it had strong affinities. 

Dr. Hossack agreed with Dr. Annandale’s comment that 
some of the individual teeth were extraordinarily unworn, in fact 
they suggested teeth that had just recently been cut, the inter- 
ence being that the jaw to which they belonged could not have 
reached its full development. What gave him considerable 
misgivings was the massive size of the canine and the piece of at- 
tached jaw. It was inconceivable that they should come from a 
jaw that was in any way human in character. He pointed out, 
that the canine fragment was incomplete and that a considerable 
amount would have to be added below to complete it, probably 
} of an inch. He pointed out that the re-constructed jaw did 
not give quite the full height of the fragment, and if the miss- 
ing portion were added it was quite incapable of containing it. 
Lastly he pointed out that the canine fragmenc (left ?) was ab- 
solutely symmetrically identical with the canine of the right 
half of a modern orang-outang’s jaw, one of the comparative 
specimens produced at the meeting. In short he considered 
that the evidence produced was insufficient to justify the 
reconstruction of the jaw or the inferences that had been drawn 
fromit. << : | | 

Dr. Pilgrim,in reply, emphasized the fact that the type of 
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the genus Sivapithecus' was the right ramus, from which alone 
he would have restored the jaw almost exactly as they now 
saw it. He failed to see how this specimen could be described a 
as belonging to a very young animal, seeing that the full 7 


permanent set of teeth was present, of which the last molar had 
been erupted some months previously to death. He was will- 
ing to allow that some change might have taken place in the 
symphysis, if the animal had lived, but not sufficient to diminish ; 
its human character or to vitiate the conclusions that had : 
been drawn from it. He agreed with Dr. Hossack that the 
easual observer might reasonably suggest that the symphisial 
fragment belonged to another genus, but on further considera- 
tion this seemed to him to be untenable. He might first point | 
out that the canine in the right ramus was shown by its alveolus } 
to have been almost or quite as larve asin the other. If an extra ⸗ 
Linch were to be modelled below that fragment, as Dr. Hossack J 
suggested, not only would the resulting jaw be entirely unlike 
that of the Gorilla or the Orang, but it woald possess a slender- 
ness, which was well nigh inconceivable in a jaw of that depth. ; 
Such a supposition seemed, therefore, rather far-fetched, when a — 
ramus was provided ready made to fit it as it stood, belonging 4 
to an animal that was only slightly smaller. As an argument : 
against a greater depth he mentioned the existence of a foramen : 
near the middle line which might correspond to one in the 
Orang about half way down the symphysis. If so, then ap 
proximately half the depth of the entire jaw must lie above it. 
He imagined also that it was the symphysial fragment to 
which Dr. Annandale referred when he suggested an affinity with 
the lower monkeys, since the shape of the teeth in the type 
ramus offered a sufficient distinction. He admitted that the 
canine was very similar but the short sympliysis, the inward 
position of the canine and the divergence of the rami militated 
avainst any close alliance. He thought that the peculiar curva- 
ture of the ramus was due to some other cause than the mere 
size of pm... as Dr Annandale had suggested, since in most of 
the modern apes this tooth was equally large, without any 
indication of a corresponding curvature in the ramus. 
Regarding the ascending ramus, as there was practically 
nothing to aid in ite restoration, he was not prepared to contra- 
dict anyone who might wish to restore it differently. The gen- 
eral shape and breadth had been based on that of Neanderthal 
man, there being equal reason to suppose that the masticatory 
muscles would be more extensively developed than in modern 
man, 
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when he said that he failed to see how Sivapithecus could be in 
any way human. 


He (Dr. Pilgrim) did not for a moment 
claim that it was human, He, for one, never expected that 
Miocene man would be found, but he thought it inconceivable 
that the hypothetical Mi 


ocene ancestor of man should not 
have the large canine and all the other primitive 
features which existed in Sivapithecus, 


The following papers were read :— 
1. Note on the Floral Mechanism of T'yhonium Trilobatum. 
— ——— L. CLeGcHorn. Communicated by the How’ ete Mr. 
. A. Lee. 


2. The Evolution and Distribution of Indian Spiders helong- 
ing to the subfamily Ariculariing. By F. H. Gravery, M.Sc. 


Both these papers have been published in the Journal for 
November 1914. 
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